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The I^rolog lie to the Ecmdgana. of Tuhi Das. A Speeimen tmmlation, 
—By F. S. Gkowse, M. A., B. 0. S. 

The ^Sanskrit Bamayana o£ Valmiki has been published more than once, 
with all the advantages of European editorial skill and the most luxurious 
typography. It has also been translated both in verse and prose, and — in 
part at least — into Latin as well as into Italian and English. The more 
popular Hindi version of the same great national Epic can only be read in 
lithograph or bazar print, and has never been translated in any form into 
any language whatever. Yet it is no unworthy rival of its more fortunate 
predecessor. There can of com’se be no comparison betw^een the polished 
phraseology of classical Sanskrit and the rough colloquial idiom of Tulsi 
Das’s vernacular, while the antiquity of Valmiki’s poem further invests it 
with an adventitious interest for the student of Indian history. But on the 
other hand the Hindi poem is the best and most trustworthy guide to the 
popular living faith of the Hindu race at the present day — a matter of 
not less practical interest than the creed of their remote ancestors — and its 
language, which in the course of three centuries has contracted a tinge of 
archaism, is a study of the greatest importance to the philologist, since it 
serves to bridge an otherwise impassable chasm betw^'oen the modern style and 
the medieval. It is also less wordy and diffuse than the Sanskrit original, 
and—probably in consequence of its modern date — is less disfigured by 
wearisome interpolations and repetitions ; while, if it never soars so high 
as Valmiki in some of his best passages, it maintains a more equable level 
of poetic diction and seldom sinks with him into such dreary depths of 

A 
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uniiiitigated prose. It must also be noted that it is in no sense a transla- 
tion of the earlier work : the general plan and the management of the in- 
cidents are necessarily much the same, but there is a difference in the 
touch in every detail ; and the two poems vary as widely as any two dramas 
on the same mythological subject by two different Greek tragedians. Even 
the coincidence of name is an accident ; for Tulsi Das himself called his 
poem “ The Eam-charit-manas”, and the shorter name, corresponding in form 
to the Iliad or jEneid, was only substituted by his admirers as a handier 
designation for a popular favourite. 

The jDassage, of which a translation is here submitted, forms the In- 
troduction to the first book. It is at once of less obvious interest and also 
of much greater difficulty than the narrative portions of the poem. It is 
valuable, however, as a resume of popular Hindu theology and metaphysiesy 
and it supplies some personal details of the author’s life. Thus we learn 
from it that he studied at S o r o n, and commenced writing at A y u d h y a 
on the festival of Kama’s birthday in the Sambat year 1631, corresponding 
to 1575, A. D. We need hot suppose that he remained long at Ayudhya, 
for according to tradition the main body of the poem was composed at 
Chitrakdt. His vindication of himself against his critics is a curious 
feature. They attacked him for lowering the dignity of his subject by cloth- 
ing it in the vulgar vernacular. However just his defence may be, it did 
not succeed in converting the oj^posite faction ; and the professional Sans- 
krit Pandits, who are their modem I’epresentatives, still affect to despise his 
work as an unworthy concession to the illiterate masses. With this small 
and solitary exception the book is in every one’s hands, from the court to 
the cottage, and is read or heard and appreciated alike by every class of the 
Hindu community, whether high or low, rich or poor, young or old. The 
purity of its moral sentiments and the absolute avoidance of the slightest 
approach to any pruriency of idea — ^whieh the author justly advances among 
his distinctive merits — render it a singularly unexcejptionabie text-book for 
native boys. Eor several years past I have persistently urged its adoj^tion 
upon the Education Department, and — thanks to Raja Siva Pi*asad~— extracts 
from it have now been introduced into our primary schools. It has always 
been prescribed as the principal test in the Civil Examination for High Profici- 
ency and a Degree of Honour ; and it is equally well ada|)ted for both these 
apparently ineongmous puiqjoses. For a Hindu child generally grasps at 
once the familiar idiom and finds no great difficulty in even the most crab- 
bed passage ; while on the other hand both the terminology and the 
syntactic collocation of the words are in the highest degree perplexing to 
the European student. The reason is, that an English official as a rule 
knows only the language of the courts, and has never studied tlie vernacular 
of the people : for which neglect he has hitherto had much excuse in the 
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absence both of a Dictionary and a Grammar. The former waiit is in 
course of being supplied by Dr. Fallon ; and the latter by IMr, Kellogg of 
the Allahabad Mission, who has nearly completed a ■work that promises 
from the pages I have seen, to be in a remarkable degree both lucid and 
exhaustive. 

It will, I think, be admitted that a poem of such manifold interest 
should no longer be ■withheld from the English reader ; and the advantages 
in the way of criticisms and suggestions which I hope to secure from its being 
generally known that a translation is in progress will, I trust, be a suhieient 
excuse for occupying so many pages with the following specimen. The notes 
that I have added are more explanatory than would he required by the mem- 
bers of a learned Society, but they may he found useful by the general public, 
and I have therefore retained them in their place ; since I would have the 
specimen represent as closely as possible the exact form which it is intended 
the complete work should assume. 

Book I. — Childhood. 

Sanshrit Invocafion. 

I reverence the Goddess of Speech and the Divine Guide, ^ who are the 
inventors of the alphabet ; of multiform expression ; of the poetic modes and 
of metre. I revereiice Bhavani and Sankara, the incarnation of Faith and 
Hope, without whom not even the just can see God the great Spirit. I re- 
verence as the incarnation of Sankara the all wise Guru, through whom even 
the crescent moon is everywhere hoiioured.f I reverence the king of Bards J 
and the Monkey-king, of pure intelligence, who ever lingered with delight in 
the holy forest land of Eama and Sita’s infinite perfection. I bow before 
Sita, the beloved of Kama ; the queen of birth, of life and death ; the de- 
stroyer of sorrow ; the cause of haj^piiiess. I reverence, under his name of 
Eama, the Lord Hari ; supreme over all causes ; to whose illusive power are 
subject the whole universe and every supernatural being from Brahma 
downwards ; by whose light truth is made manifest, as when what appeared 
to be a snake turns out a rope ; and by whose feet as by a bark those who 

* By Vdn% the goddess of speech and Vindyaka^ the guide, are certainly in- 
tended the divinities ordinarily so designated, viz. Sarasvati and Ganesa. The trans- 
lation, however, leaves it oi)on ; since some of the Hindu commentators conceive that 
in this particular passage the reference is rather to Sita and Lakshman. 

t The crescent moon, being one of Sankara’s {i. e. Siva’s) constant symbols, is 
honoured on his account, though in itself imperfect; \yhile the full moon is honour- 
ed for its own sake. 

% The king of bards is Yalmiki, the reputed author of the Sansicrit Kamayana.. 
The monkey king is of course Hanuman, and the two arc brought together more on 
account of the close similarity of name than for any other reason ; Kmimara and 
Kapisvara differing only by a single letter. 
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will, may pass safely over tlie ocean of existence. In accord with all the 
Puranas and different sacred texts and with what has been recorded in the 
Kamayana (of Yalmiki) and elsewhere, I Tulsi to gratify my own heart’s 
desire have composed these lays of Eaghunath in most choice and elegant 
modern speech. 

BoraiMX. 

0 Ganes of the grand elephant head, the mention of whose name en» 
snres success, be gracious to me, accumulation of wisdom, store-house of all 
good qualities ! Thou too, by whose favour the dumb becomes eloquent 
and the lame can climb the vastest mountain, be favourable to me, 0 thou 
that consumest as a fire all the impuiities of this iron age. Take-up 
thy abode also in my heart, 0 thou that slumberest on the milky ocean, 
with body dark as the lotus and eyes bright as the water lily. O spouse 
of Uma, clear of hue as the jasmine or the moon, home of compassion, who 
shewest pity to the humble, shew pity upon me, 0 destroyer of Kamadeva. 
I reverence the lotus feet of my master, that ocean of benevolence, Hari 
incarnate, whose words are like a flood of sunlight on the darkness of ig- 
norance and infatuation.^ 

CfJiaupdi. 

I reverence the pollen-like dust of the lotus feet of my master, bright, 
fragi’ant, sweet and delicious ; pure extract of the root of ambrosia, potent 
to disperse all the attendant ills of life ; like the holy ashes on the divine 
body of Samhhu, beautiful, auspicious, ecstatic. Applied to the forehead as 
a tilalc, it cleanses from defilement the fair mirror of the human mind and 
enriches it with all the virtues of the Master. By recalliug the lustre of 
the nails of the reverend guru’s feet, a divine splendom: illumines the 
soul, dispersing the shades of error with its sun-like glory. How blessed he 
who takes it to his heart 1 the mental vision brightens and expands, the 
night of the world with its sin and pain fades away ; the actions of Eama,t 
like diamonds and rubies, whether obvious or obscure, ail alike become clear, 
in whichever direction the mine is explored. 

Bohd 1. ■ 

By applying this collyrium as it were to the eyes, all good and holy 
men see and understand his sportive career when on earth, on mountain or in 
forest, and all the treasures of his grace. 

^ The persons addressed in tMs stanza are Ganes, Sara^vati, Xarayan, and the 
poet’s omi spiiitual instructor, or guru. 

t The simple actions axe compared to ruhies, which may he picked up on the sur- 
face of the ground ; the mysterious actions to diamonds, which have to he dug out of 
a mine. 
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Oliaupdh 

The dust of the guru’s feet is a soft and charniiiig eollyriiim, like 
ambrosia for the eyes, to remove every defect of vision. 'With this having 
purified the eyes of my understanding, I proceed to relate the actions of 
Eama, the redeemer of the world. First I reverence the feet of the great 
Brahman saints, potent to remove the doubts engendered by error. In my 
heart as with my voice I reverence the whole body of the Faithful, mines 
of j^erfectioii ; whose good deeds resemble the fruit of the cotton-plant in 
austerity, purity, and manifold uses, and in painful cleansing from imj^uid- 
ties : reverence to them, whatever the age or clime in which their glory was 
consummated. An assembly of the saints is ah joy and felicity, like the great 
iirath Prayag endowed with motion ; for faith in Bama is as the stinam 
of the Ganges ; contemplation on Brahma as the Sarasvati ; and ritual, deal- 
ing with precepts and prohibitions for the purification of this iron age, as 
the sun-god’s daughter the Jamuna. The united flood of the Triheni 
is represented by the legends of Hari and of Hara, filling all that hear with 
delight : the sacred fig tree by faith firm in its own traditions ; and Prayag 
itself hy the assembly of the virtuous. Easy of access to all, on any day, 
at any place, curing all the ills of pious devotees, is this imspeakable, spiri- 
tual chief tirath^ of manifest virtue and yielding immediate fruit. 

Doha 2, 

At this Prayag of holy men, whoever hears and understands and in spirit 
devoutly bathes, receives even in this life all four rewards.^ 

In an instant behold the result of the immersion ; the crow becomes a 
parrot and the goose a swan. Let no one marvel at hearing this, for the in- 
fluence of good company is no mystery. Yalmiki, Narad and the jar-bom 
Agastyat have told its effect upon themselves. Whatever moves in the water 
or on the earth or in the air ; every creature in the world, whether animate 
or inanimate, that has attained to knowledge, or glory, or salvation, or power, 

^ The four rewards are hdma^ artha^ dharma^ mohsha ; that is, pleasure, wealth, 
religious merit, and final salvation. 

t Valmild confessed to Ktoa that he had once been a hunter and had taken the 
life of many innocent creatures, till he fell in with the seven RisMs, who converted 
him and taught him to express his penitence hy constantly repeating the word mara^ 
mam. As this is Rama read backwards, it acted as a spell and advanced him to the 
highest degree of sanctity. 

Similarly Narad confessed to Yyasa, the author of the Puranas, that he was by birth 
only the son of a poor slave-girl, and had hecome a saint simply hy eating the fragments 
of food left by the holy men who frequented his master’s house. 

Agastya also declared to Mahadeva that by birth he was the meanest of all crea- 
tures, and had only attained to miraculous powers by the influence of good company. 
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or virtue, by any work, at any time or place, lias triumplied tlirougli associa- 
tion witli tlie good ; neither the world nor the Veda kno'ws of any other 
expedient. Intercourse with the good is attainable only by the blessing of 
Bama, and mthout it wisdom is impossible : it is the root of all joy and 
felicity, its flowers are good works and its fruit perfection. By it the wick- 
ed are reformed, as by the touch of the philosopher’s stone a vile metal be- 
comes gold. If by mischance a good man falls into evil compaii}^, like the 
jewel in a serpent’s head, he still retains his character. Brahma, Vishnu, Ma- 
hadeva ; the wisest of the poets ; aU have failed to describe the supremacy 
of virtue ; for me to tell it is as it were for a costermonger to expatiate 
on the excellence of a set of jewels. 

Doha 3-4. 

I reverence the saints of equable temperament, who regard neither 
friend nor foe ; like a gracious flower which sheds its fragrance alike on both 
infolding hands.^ Ye Saints, whose upright intention, whose catholic 
charity and whose ready sympathy I acknowledge, hear my child-like prayer, 
be gracious to me and inspire me with devotion to the feet of Bama. 

Qliawpai. 

Again, I would propitiate those saintly wretehesf who without a cause 
swerve right or left ; with whom a neighbour’s loss is gain ; who rejoice 
in desolation and weep over prosperity ; who are as an eclipse to the full-moon 
glory of Hari and Kara ; who become as a giant with a thousand arms to 
work another’s woe ; who have a thousand eyes to detect a neighbour’s 
faults, but, like flies on y7//, settle on his good points only to spoil them ; 
quick as Are, relentless as hell ; rich in crime and sin as Kuver is in gold ; 
like an eclipse for the clouding of friendship, and as dead asleep as Kumbha- 
karan J to everything good ; if they can do any iiijmy, as ready to sacrifice 
themselves as hailstones, that melt after destroying a crop ; spiteful as the 
great serpent, with a thousand tongues ; and like Prithuraj,§ with a thou- 
saxid ears, to tell and hear of others’ faults j like the thousand-eyed Indra, 
too, ever delighting in much strong drink and in a voice of thunder. 

* Tliougb the nglit hand is the one by which it has been plucked, and the left that 
in which it is hold and preserTod. 

t In the following lines the poet defends himself by anticipation against possible 
objections, and roimdly abuses the whole army of critics. 

i Ravan’s gigantic brother, iCnmhha-karan, obtained as a boon from Brahma, that 
whenever he had satisfied his voracious appetite, the slumber of repletion might be 
of the longest and deepest, and that he might only wake to eat again. 

§ It is not related that Prithuraj had really ton thousand ears, but only that he 
prayed that he might be as quick to hear whatever redounded to the glory of God as 
if his ears were so many. 
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. Doha 5. ' . . 

I know wken tliey liear of pliilosophers, wlio regard friend and foe botli 
as friends, they are enraged ; hut I clasp my hands and entreat them pite- 
ously. 

Chaii^di. 

I have performed the role of supplication, nor will they forget their 
part. However carefully you may bring up a cr'ow, it will still he a crow 
and a thief. I propitiate at once the feet of saints and sinners, who each 
give pain, but with a difference: for the first kill by absence, while the 
second tortui*e by their presence ; as opposite as a lotus and a leech, though 
both alike are produced in water. Good and bad thus resemble nectar and 
intoxicating drink, which were both begotten by the one great ocean each 
by its own acts attains to pre-emmence ; the one in glory, the other in dis- 
grace : compare with the good, ambrosia, or the moon, or the Ganges ; and 
with the bad, poison, or fire, or the river Karmnasa. Virtue and vice may 
be known to all by their natural develojpment. 

Doha 6. 

The good acquire goodness, and the vile vileness. Thus ambrosia has 
its proper effect in immortality, and poison has its effect in death. 

Chaupdi. 

Why enumerate the faults and defects of the bad and the virtues of 
the good ; both are a boundless and unfathomable ocean. Hence occasion- 
ally virtue is reckoned as vice, improperly and from want of discrimination. 
For God has created both, but it is the Veda that has distinguished one from 
the other. The heroic legends and the Puranas also, no less than the Vedas, 
recognize every kind of good and evil as creatures of the creator, j)am and 
pleasure, sin and religious merit ; night and day j saint and sinner ; high 
caste and low caste ; demons and gods ; great and small ; life-giving ambro- 
sia and deadly poison ; the visible world and the invisible God j life and the 

The churning of the ocean is one of the common-places of Hindu poetry, and the 
allusions to it in the Biimayana are innumerable. With mount Mandara as a churning- 
stick, the groat serpent Yitsuld as a rope, and Narayan himself in tortoise-form as the 
pivot on which to work, the gods and demons combined to churn the milky ocean. 
Thus were produced from its depth the moon ; the sacred cow, Sm-abhi or Kdma-dhe- 
nu ; the goddess of wine, Vaimni ; the tree of Paradise, Paiij«ita, or Kalpa-taru ; the 
heavenly nymphs, the Apsaras ; the goddess of beauty, Lakhsmi or Sri ; and the 
physician of the gods, Dhanvantan. Tho cup of nectar which the latter held in liis hand 
was seized and quaffed by the gods ; wlfile the poison, which also was produced, was ei- 
thcT claimed by the snake gods, or swallowed by Mahadeva ; whence comes the blackness 
of his throat, that gives him the name of Ml Kmth, 
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lord of life ; rich aad poor ; the beggar and the king ; Kasi and Magadha f 
the Ganges and the Karixmasa ; the desert of Marwar and the rich plain 
of Malwa ; the Brahman and the butcher ; heaven and hell ; sensual pas- 
sion and asceticism ; the Yedas and the Taiitras, and every variety of good 
and evil- 

Doha 7. 

The creator has made the universe to consist of things animate and 
inanimate, good and evil ; a saint like a swan takes the milk of goodness 
and rejects the worthless water.f 

Chaiipdi. 

When the creator gives men this faculty of judgment, they abandon 
error and become enamoured of the truth ; but conquered by time, tempera- 
ment, or fate, even the good, as a result of their humanity, may err from 
virtue ; but Hari takes their body so to speak and corrects it, and removing 
all sorrow and sin cleanses it and glorifies them. If the bad through inter- 
course with the good do good, their inherent badness is not elfaced. An 
impostor of fair outward show may be honoured on account of his garb, but 
in the end he is exposed and does not succeed ; like Kala-nemi, or Eavan, or 
Bahu.J The good are honoured notwithstanding their mean appearance, 
like the bear Jamavant or the monkey Hanmnan. Bad company is loss and 
good company is gain ; this is a truth recognized both by the world and the 
Veda. In company with the wind the dust flies heavenwards ; if it joins 
water, it becomes mud and sinks. According to the character of the house 
in which a parrot or maim is trained, it learns either to repeat the name of 
Bama or to give abuse. With the ignorant, soot is mere refuse ) but it 
may make good ink and be used even for copying a Pui4na ; while water, 
fire, and air combined become an earth-refreshing rain-cloud. 

Doha 8-11. 

The planets, medicines, water, air, clothes, all are good or bad things 
according as their accom 2 )animents are good or bad ,• and peojfle observe 
this distinction. Both lunar fortnights are equal as regards darkness and 
light ; but a difference in name has been wisely made, and as the moon 
waxes or wanes the fortnight is held in high or low esteem. Knowing 

* Magadlia(Biliar) is taken as the opposite to Kasi, in consequence of its "being 
the hirtlx-place of Buddhism. 

t To the swan {rdj-hms) is ascribed the fabulous faculty of being able to separate 
milk from water, after the two have been, mixed together. 

f Kala-nemi by assuming the form of an ascetic imposed for a time upon Hanu- 
man, as Kayan did upon Sitd : and even Vishnn, at the cliurning of the ocean, was at 
fix’st deceived by Kahu, who appeared like one of the gods. 
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that the whole universe, whether animate or inanimate, is pei’vatlod Iw the 
spiiit oih'Raina, I re vereiiee with clasped hands the lotus feet of all, 
giants, men, serpents, birds, ghosts, departed ancestors, Gandharvas, Kiniiaras, 
demons of the night ; I p>ray ye all he gracious to me. 

Gliau])m, 

By four modes of birth^ are produced 84 lakhs of species inhabiting 
the air, the water and the earth. With clasped hands I perform an act of 
adoration, recognizing the whole world as 23erYaded by the spirit of Sit a and 
Bama. In your compassion regard me as your servant, and dissembling no 
longer he kind and affectionate. I have no confidence in the strength of 
my own wisdom, and therefore I sujjjjlioate you all. I would narrate the 
great deeds of Kaghu 2 >ati ; hut my ability is little and his acts unfathomable. 
I am not conscious of any special qualification or capacity ; my intellect in 
short is beggarly while my ambition is imp)erial ; and I am thirsting for nec- 
tar, when not even skim milk is to be had. Good people, all, pardon my ])re- 
sum 2 )tion and listen to my childish hahhling, as a father and mot her delight 
to hear the iis 2 >ing j)rattle of .their little one. Perverse and malignant fools 
may laugh, who pick out faults in others wherewith to adorn themselves. Every 
one is j)leased with his own rhymes, whether they be j)ungent, or insij)id ; but 
those who praise another’s voice are good men, of whom there are few in the 
world ; there are many enough like the rivers, -which on getting a rain-fall 
swell out a flood of their own, but barely one like tbe generous ocean, which 
swells on beholding the fulness of the moon. 

Doha 12. 

My lot is low, my purpose high ; but I am confident of one thing, that 
the good will be gratified to bear me, though fools may laugh. 

CJiaii/pdi, 

The laughter of fools will be grateful to me : tbe crow calls tbe JcoiVs 
voice harsh. The goose ridicules the swan, and the frog the clidialc ; so the 
low and vile abuse 2 >ure verse. As they have no taste for poetry nor love for 
Eama, I am glad that they should laugh. If my homely speech and poor 
wit are fit subjects for laughter, let them laugh ; it is no fault of mine. If 
they have no understanding of true devotion to tbe Lord, the tale will 
seem insq^id enough : but to tbe true and orthodox worshij^pers of Hari and 
Hara the story of Eaghubar will be sweet as honey. The singer’s devotion 

The four d/mras, or modes of birth are named Pindaja or viviparous ; andaja 
or oviparous ; swedaja^ horn in sweat like lice ; and pi'oduced by si)routing, 

like a tree. The 84 lakhs of species are divided as follows : 9 lakhs of aquatic crea- 
tures, 27 lakhs of those attached to the earth, 11 lalchs of insects, 10 lakhs of birds, 23 
lakhs of quadrupeds, and 4 lakhs of men. The literal meaning of dkara being a mine, 
khdni which has the same primary signification, is used for it in Ohmfpdi 44. 
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to Eama will by itself be sufficieixt embellisbinent to make tlio good bear 
and praise bis melody. Tbougb no poet, nor elever, nor aecomplisbed ; 
tbongb unskilled in every art and science ; tboiigb all tbe elegant devices 
of letters and rbetorie, and tbe countless variations of metre, and tbe inii- 
nite divisions of sentiment and style, and all tbe defects and excellencies of 
verse and tbe gift to distingiiisb between tbem are unknown to me, I de- 
clare and record it on a fan white sheet — 

Doha 13. 

That tbongb my style has not a single charm of its own, it has a charm 
known tbrougbout tbe world, 'which men of discermnent will ponder as they 
read — 

OhmipdL 

Tbe gracious name of Eagbnpati ; all-purifyiiig essence of tbe Fiiranas 
and tbe Veda, abode of all that is auspicious, destroyer of all that is inaus- 
picious, ever murmured in prayer by Uma and tbe great Tripuiairi. Tlie 
most elegant composition of tbe most talented poet gives no pleasure, if 
tbe name of Earna is not in it ; in tbe same way as a lovely woman adorned 
with tbe richest jewels is vile if unclothed. But the most worthless pro- 
duction of tbe feeblest versiber, if adorned with tbe name of Eama, is beard 
and repeated with reverence by tbe wise, like bees gathering honey : tbough 
tbe poetry lias not a single merit, tbe glory of Eama is manifested in it. 
This is the conbdence which has possessed my soul : is there anything 
which good company fails to exalt ? Tims smoke forgets its natural pun- 
gency, and with incense yields a sweet scent. My language is that in vul- 
gar us<?, but my subject is tbe highest, tbe story of Eama, enra]pturing tbe 
world.'".'. ' . , ■ " ■ , . 

Chlumcl . 

Though mpturous lays befit bis praise, wrbo cleansed a world accurst, 

Yet Tiilsi’s rivulet of song may slake a traveller’s thirst. 

How pure and blest on Siva’s breast shew tbe vile stains of earth ! 

So my poor song flows bright and strong illumed by Eania’s worth, 

JDoJid 14:. 15. 

From it.s connection with tbe glory of Eiima, my verse wull be most 
grateful to every one ; when you ap|)ly sandal to youi* forehead, do you 
think of it as merely a production of wmod ? Though a cow be l>lack, its milk 
is pure and wholesome and all men drink it ; and so, though my speech is 

^ A Clhanil is generally a somewhat enthusiastic outburst, in which the oft-re- 
peated rhyme is a little apt to run away with the sense. Wlienever one occurs, I shall 
indicate its si)ecial character by giving it a metrical version. Its first line always re- 
peats some word that occurred in the last line of the preceding stanza. 
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rough, it tells the glory of Sita and Earna, and will therefore be heard and 
repeated with pleasure by sensible people. 

QlimifciL 

k. diamond in a serpent’s head, a ruby on a mountain top, a pearl in 
an elephant’s head arc all without beauty ; but in a king’s diadem or on a 
lovely woman they are lustrous in the extreme. vSimihu-ly, as wise men 
tell, poetry is born below, but inspired from above ; for it is in answer to 
pious ]>rayer that the muse leaves her heavenly abode and speeds to earth ; 
without immersion in the fountain of Kama’s deeds, all labour and trouble 
1*0 lint for nothing. A sensible poet understands this, and sings only of 
Hari, the redeemer, and his virtues. To recount the doings of eommon 
people is mere idle heating of the head, which the muse loaths. Genius is 
as it were a shell in the sea of the soul, waiting for the October rain of 
Inspiration ; if a gracious shower falls, each drop is a pearl of poetry : 

Dolici 16. 

Then dexterously pierced and strung together on the thread of Kama-’’s 
adventures, they form a beautiful chain to be worn on a good man’s 
breast. , 

Chcm])ciL 

Men born in this grim iron age are outwardly swans, hut inwardly as 
black as crows ; walking in evil paths, abandoning the Yeda, embodiments 
of falsehood, vessels of impurity, hypocrites, professing devotion to Kauui, 
but slaves of gold, of passion and of lust. Among them I give the first 
place to myself, a hypocrite alas I of the very first rank ; but “were I to tell 
all my vices, the list would so grow that it would have no end. I have 
therefore said hut very little, but a word is enough for the wise. Let none 
of my hearers blame me for offering so many apologies ; whoever is troxi- 
bled in mind by them is more stupid and dull of wit than I am myself. 
Though I am no poet and have no pretensions to cleverness, I sing as best 
I can the virtues of Kama, How unfathomable his actions, how shallow 
my poor wmrld-entaugled intellect I Before the strong wind that could 
uproot mount Meru, of what account is such a mere fiock of cotton as I 
am ? When I think of Kama’s infinite majesty, I tremble as I write. 

Doha 17, 

For Sarasvati, Sesh-uag, Siva and Brahma, the Shastras, the Veda, the 
Furanas, all are mieeasingly singing his perfection, yet fail to declare it. 

ClmupdL 

All know the greahiess of the Lord, yet none can refrain from repeat- 
ing it. For this reason the Veda also has declared many different modes of 
effectual worship. There is one Qoj>, passionless, fonnloss, uncreated, the 
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iiui versa! soul, the suxu^eme s^hrit, the. ail-pervading, whose shadow is the world ; 
who has beeome incarnate and done many things, only for the love that he 
bears to his faithful people ; all-gracious and com|)assionat 0 to the humble ; 
who in his mercy has refrained from anger even against the selfish and fro- 
ward ; restorer of the past ; protector of the x>oor f all good, all-x)owerful, 
the Lord Eaghuraj. In this belief the wise sing the glory of Hari j and 
theii’ song thus becomes holy and meritorious. I, too, bowing my head to 
Eama’s feet, am emboldened to sing his fame, following a x:)ath which has 
been made easy by the divine bards who have trodden it before me : 

Doha 18. 

» As when a king has prepared a bridge over a broad stream, an ant, 
insignificant as it is, is able to cross without difficulty. 

QhcmjpdL 

In this manner reassuring myself, I undertake to recount Eama^s 
charming adventures, as they have been reverently told by Vyasa and the 
other great poets, whose lotus-feet I adore, praying, Fulfil ye my desire ; 
both the Sanskrit poets of these latter days who have sung of Eaghupati, and 
also those of liigh intelligence who have written in Prakrit and the vulgar 
tongue. All who have been in time past, or who now are, or who hereafter 
shall be, I bow to all in tbe utmost good faith and sincerity. Be ]3roi3itious 
and grant this boon that in assemblies of good men my song may be honoured I 
If tlie good and wise will not honour it, the silly x)oet has had all his labour 
in vain. The only fame, or poetry, or powder, that is of any worth, is that which 
like Ganges water is good for all. The incongruity between Eama’s glory 
and my rude speech makes me doubt ; but by your favour all will turn out 
well ; for good sewing can be shown on coarse cloth no less than on silk. 
Be kind enough to think of this, and iny style will then match the excel- 
lence of my theme. 

Doha 19. 

A clear style and an exalted theme are both commendable ; and when 
they are combined, an enemy even, forgetting bis natural hostilitv, will 
rejpeat the strain. But such a combination is not to be acquired without 
genius, and genius I have none ; so again and again I beg of you to bear 
with me while I sing the glory of Hari. The great poets are like the swans 
sporting in the M.'anasii lake of Hari’s deeds ; look on me as a weil-iiieaning 
child and make allowances. f 

Gharib-nawdz, This is the fii’st Persian word that has occuiTed in the poem, 
t In Hindi poetry it is considered a hcaiity if pinase is so worded as to he capable 
of two or more different interpretations. Thus the lino rendered as above may ho 
literally translated : Hearing my childish supplication, seeing my good desire, he com- 
passionate towards me—which is the meaning I have expressed. But it might with 
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Bomtlm % 

I reverence the lotns-feet of the great sage who comjjosed the liainuya- 
na, smooth strains on rough toshes and faultless though a story of the 
faulty/^' I reverence the four Vedas, which are like a boat in which to 
cross the ocean of existence, without ever dreaming of weariness, while 
recounting Eama’s excellent glory. I reverence the dust on the feet of 
Erahma, creator of this ocean-like world, from which have been produced 
men, good and bad ; as of old from the same source came at once ambrosia, 
the moon, and the cow Kamadhenu, and also poison and intoxicating 
liquor. 

Doha 20 . 

Eeverencing with clasped hands gods, Brahmans, philosophers and sages, 

I pray : ‘ Be gracious to me and accomplish all my fair desire.' 

Ohaupdi, 

Again, I reverence the Sarasvati and the Ganges, hoth holy and heaiiti- 
ful streams, cleansing sin by a single draught or immersion, whose name 
as soon as uttered or heard at once removes error. I adore as I w’onld my 
guru, or my natural parents, Siva and Parvati, protectors of the humble, daily 
benefactors, servants and courtiers in attendance on Sita’s Lord, and in every 
way Tulsi's true friends ; who in their benevolence and considering the 
degeneracy of the times have themselves composed many spells in a barbarous 
language, incoherent syllables and unintelligihle mutterings, mysterious 
revelations of the great Siva.f By his patronage I may make my story an 
agreeable one, and by meditating on Siva and Parvati may relate Eama’s 
adventures in a way that will give pleasm’e. It is only by his favour that 
my verse can be beautified, as a dark night by the moon and stars. Who- 
ever in a devout spirit, with intelligence and attention, hears or repeats this 
lay of mine, he shall become full of true love for Eaina, and cleansed from 
worldly stains shall enjoy heavenly felicity. 

equal correctness be rendered : Hearing my cbildisb. supplication, seeing their excellent 
beauty, be compassionate towards me. It is sufficient to note this peculiarity once for 
all ; but there are an immense number of lines, in which, though the meaning which I 
have adopted seems to me on the whole the one most ajjpropriate to the context, it by 
no means follows that other interpretations are not, from the grammarian^s point of 
view, equally correct. 

A literal rendering would be — Rough, soft, beautiful, faultless, full of faults. But 
there are two plays upon words ; for mlchar^ ordinarily ‘ rough’ and therefore contrasted 
with salcomal soft, is also intended to hear the meaning — ‘ relating to the demon Khar ’ ; 
and similarly dkshmi sahit ‘ full of faults’ can be forced into meaning ^ with the demon 
Dushan, 

t The allusion is to the magic spells and mystical formularies of the Tantras, which 
are for the most part mere strings of uncouth and utterly xuimeaning words. They all 
purport to have been revealed by Siva himself to P^ati. 
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Doha 21. 

Whetlier I am awake or dreaming, if Siva and Gauri grant me tkeir 
favour, tlien my words sliall come true and this shall he the effect of my 
song, though it be in the vulgar tongue. 

Glimipdi. 

I reverence the holy city of Ayudhya and the river Sarjii. cleansing 
from all earthly impurity^ I salute also the inhabitants of the city, for 
whom the Lord had no little affection ; seeing that he ignored all the sin of 
Sita’s calumniator and set men’s minds at rest.'^ I reverence Kausalya, 
eastern heaven from which glory was diffused over the whole world ; whence 
Eaghupati arose as a lovely moon, giving* joy to the world, but blighting 
like a frost the lotus leaves of vice. To King Dasarath and all his cpieens, 
incaruatious of vhtue and felicity, I make obeisance in word, deed, and heart, 
saying Be gracious to me as to a son or a servant, 0 parents of Eama, that 
acme of greatness, ye in whose creation the creator surpassed himself. 

Boratha 3. 

I reverence the king ot Avadh, who had such true love for Eiima’s feet, 
that when parted from his lord, his life snapped and parted too like a 
straw. 

Ohau^di. 

I salute the king of Tideha with all bis court who had the greatest af- 
fection for Eiima ; though he concealed his devotion under royal state, yet 
it broke out as soon as he saw him. Then next I throw myself at the feet 
of Bharat, whose coiistancy and devotion surpass descj-iption ; whose soul 
like a bee thirsting for sweets was ever hovering round tlie lotus-feet of Eii- 
ma. 1 reverence too the lotus-feet of Lachhmau, cool, comely and source of 
delight to their worshippers ; whose glory is as it -were the standard for the 
display of I’hinia’s 23 ure embiazoimient. Tlioii who, to remove the terrors of 
the world, didst become inearnate in the form of the thousand- headed ser- 
pent for the sake of the universe, be ever propitious to me, 0 son of Sumi- 
tra, ocean of compassion, store-house of perfection. I bow also to Eipu- 
Sudan {i. e. Satriighna) the generous hero, Bharat’s constant companion ; 
and to the conqueror Hanuman, whose glory has been told by Eama 
himself — 

^ The calumniator was a dhobi^ whose wife bad gone away witboiit asking Ms 
permission to bor kitber’s bouse and bad stayed tboro three days. On her return bor 
husband refused to take her in, sajdng, Do you think I am a Rama who takes back bis 
Sita after she has been living for eleven months in another man’s bouse ? When this came 
to Itauia’s cars, be showed his respect for the delicacy of bis subjects by dismissing Sita, 
and instead of punishing the dhobi promoted him to bonom*. 
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. Somtha 4..- 

Tlie son o£ tlie Wiiicl, of profound mtdligence, like ii eoDsurning Ore in 
tlie forest of vice, in whose heart Eamaj equipped with bow and jotows, 
established his home. 

Ohatfg)di, : 

The monkey-lord, the king of bears and demons, Aiigad and all the 
monkey host, I throw myself at the benign feet of them all, for though 
contemptible in appearance they yet found Eama. I worship all his faith- 
ful servants — whether birds, beasts, gods, men, or demons — all his uiiseliish 
adherents. I worship Sukadeva, Sanat-Kumara, Narad, and the other sages 
of excellent renowii, putting my head to the ground and crying, ‘ My lords, he 
gracious to your servant.’ I propitiate the lotus-feet of Janak’s daugiiter, 
Janaki, mother of the world, best beloved of the fountain of mercy, by 
whose grace I may attain to unclouded intelligence. Again in lioart, in -word 
and deed, I worship the all-worthy feet of Eaghunath, the glance of whose 
lotus eyes like an arrow from the how rejoices his votaries by destroying all 
their misfortunes. 

DoJtct 22. 

As a word and its meaning are inseparable, and as a wave cannot he 
distinguished from the waiter of which it is comj)osed, the difl'erenee being 
only in the name ; so with Eama and Sita, the refuge of the distressed, 
whom I adore. 

Clim/pdi, 

I adore the name of Eama as borne by Eaghiibar,'^ the source of all 
light, w^hether of the fire, or the sun, or the moon ; substance of the triune god ; 
vital breath of the Veda ; the passionless ; the incomparable ; the source of 
all good ; the great spell muttered by Mahadev and enjoined by him as 
necessary to salvation even at Kasi. By confessing its power, Ganes ob- 
tained the first place among the gods by its power, tbough he muttered it 
hackw’-ards, the great ];)oet Yalmiki attained to purity ; by its repetition, 
after she had heard from Siva that it was equal to a thousand names, 

^ For there are two other Biimas, besides Bdma-chandra ; viz* Parasu-rama and 
Bala-rama. 

t According to the legend: the gods were disputing among themselves as to wdiieh 
of them should bo accounted the first. To settle the matter, Brahma proposed that they 
all should race round the world. They started accordingly, each on the animal which 
he most delighted to ride ; and Ganes being mounted, as was his custom, on nothing 
better than a rat, wms of course soon left far behind. In his distress the sage Narad 
appeared to him and suggested that he should write the word Eama in the dust and 
pace round that, for in it was virtually included all creation. This he did and retiuned 
to Brahma w^ho at once awarded him the pruse^ 
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Bhawani was able to join her busband -f wMle be, Maliadev, in bis delight 
on bebolding ber simple faitb, assumed tbe woman, making tlmt ornament 
of ber sex tbe ornament of bis own body. Again, it was by tbe power of 
this name that tbe poison swallowed by Mabadev was converted into 
ambrosia. 

Doha 23. 

Devotion to Eama, says Tulsi Das, is like tbe rich season of tbe rains ; 
but tbe two syllables of Bama’s name are best of all, like tbe months of Sawan 
and Bbadon — 

GhaupdL 

Two sweet and gracious syllables, the eyes as it were of tbe soul, easy 
to remember, satisfying every wish, a gain in this world, and felicity in tbe 
next' ; most delightful to utter, to bear, or to remember ; as dear to Tulsi as 
tbe inseparable Eama and Lacbbman. My love is indamed as I speak of 
these mystic syllables, as intimately connected as tbe universal soul and tbe 
soul of man ; twin brothers like Nara and Narayan, preservers of tbe world, 
redeemers of tbe elect ; bright jewels in the ears of beauteous Faitb ; pure 
and beneficent as tbe sun and tbe moon ; like sweetness and contentment, 
tbe inseparable attributes of ambrosia ; like tbe tortoise and serpent, support- 
ers of tbe world j like tbe bee and tbe lotus of a pious soul j and as sweet to 
tbe tongue as Hari and Balarama were sweet to Jasoda. 

Doha 24. 

Like a royal umbrella or jewelled diadem over all tbe other letters of 
tbe alpfiabet shine tbe two consonants in Eania’s name. 

Ohmi]yaL 

A name may be regarded as equivalent to wkat is named, tbe connec- 
tion being such as subsists between a master and servant. Both name and 
form are shadows of tbe Lord, who rightly understood is unspeakable and 
uncreated. They are sometimes wongly distinguished as greater and less j 
but tbe wise will understand my explanation of tbe difference between them. 
See now, tbe form is of less importance than the name ; for without tbe name 
you cannot come to a knowledge of tbe form ; if tbe very form be in your 
band, still -without knowing tbe name, it is not recognized j but meditate on 
tbe name without seeing tbe form, and your soul is filled with devotion. 

♦ One day when Siva had finished eating, he called to his wife Parvati to come and 
take her food too before it got cold. She pleaded that she had not yet finished repeat- 
ing, according to her daily wont, the thousand names of Yishmi ; whereupon her 
husband instructed her that it would suffice if she said the mere name of ‘ Effina’ once, 
for that had as much virtue as all the thousand. She at once believed him and com- 
plied ; and the god was so pleased at her ready faith that in her honour he assumed the 
Ardlia-n^i, or half-male, half-female form. 
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The mystery o£ name and form is unspeakable and cannot be told, but 
deliglitfiil to those who have intuition of it ; the name acting as a witness 
between the material and immaterial forms of the deity, and being a guide 
and interpreter to both. 

T^olia So. 

Place the name of Rama as a jewelled lamp at the door of your lips 
and there will be light, as you will, both inside and out. 

QlmihjgwL 

As his tongue repeats this name, the ascetic wakes to life, his thoughts 
free, from passion and all detached from the world ; he enjoys the incom- 
parahle felicity of God, who is unspeakahle, unblemished, without either 
name or form. Those who wmiild understand mysteries, by repeating this 
name understand them ; the religious, who repeat this name absorbed in 
contemplation, become workers of miracles,'^ and acquire the power of ren- 
dering themselves invisible and the like ; those who repeat it when burden- 
ed wdth affliction are freed from their troubles and become happy. Thus 
there are in the world four kinds of Rama- worshippers, all four good, holy 
and beneficent ; but of these four sages who trust in the name they are the 
most dear to the Lord who understand his mysteries. His name is great 
in the four Yedas and in the four ages of the w^orld, but in this fourth age 
especially there is no other hoj^e. 

Doha 26. 

All free from sensual passions and absorbed in devout affleetion to 
Eama, the soul dis]_x)rts itself like a fish in the ambrosial lake of his beloved 
name. 

Olumpdi. 

The Supreme may be regarded both as devoid of all qualities and also 
as the quality of goodness ; in either aspect it is unspeakahle, unfathom- 
able, without beginning and 'without parallel. To my mind the name is 
greater than both forms, for by its own might it has brought both under its 
sway. My friends must not take this as an exaggeration on my part, for I 
say it confidently and with sincere devotion. The knowledge of the supreme 
is of two kinds, like fire which is either internal or visible ; each is in itself 
incomprehensible but is comprehended by means of the name j and there- 

^ The miraculoiis po'wers that can he acqairod hy perfect sfiints, or siddlias, are 
reckoned as eight in number, and are called miirnd^ mahimd^ garimd^ laghimd^ prdpti^ 
praJcamyotj isitwd^ and vasittwd. These words denote the faculty : 1st, of hecoming 
infinitely small ; 2nd, of hecoming infinitely great ; 3rd, of hecoming infinitely heavy ; 
4th, of hecGming infinitely light ; 5th, of obtaining whatever one wishes ; 6th, of doing 
whatever one wishes ; 7th, of absolute supremacy ; 8th, of absolute subjixgation. 
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fore I saj tliat the name is greater than either Brahm or Rama. For the 
one immortal, true, sentient, complete and blissful Brahm is all-pervading ; 
yet though such an unchangeable Lord is in our very soul, the whole crea- 
tion is in slavery and wretchedness, tiE he is revealed in definite shape and 
is energized by the name ; as a jewel is not valued, till it is so called. 

Doha27. 

Thus the virtue of the name is infinite and transcends the supreme ; 
and in my judgment is greater than Bama himself. 

Qhawjgai, 

From the love that he bore to his followers, Rama took the form of a 
man and by himself enduring misery secured their happiness. By inces- 
santly and devoutly repeating his name, all the faithful may attain to felicity. 
Rama himself redeemed only one woman, the ascetic’s wife but his name 
has corrected the errors of millions of sinners. To gratify the Rishi 
Viswamitra, Rama wrought the destruction of Suketu’s daughter TMaka 
with her son Mancha and his army ; but as the sun puts an end to night, 
so his name has scattered all crime and pain and despair. In his own per- 
son R^ma broke the bow of Siva, but his glorious name has broken the fear 
of death the Lord himself restored to life only the forest of I>andaka,t but 
his name has sanctified countless’ generations ; the son of Raghu destroyed 
many demons, but his name has destroyed all the evil of the world. 

Doha2S. 

Baghunath conferred immortality on all his own faithful servants 
even down to the vulture Jatayu;§ but his name, precious theme of the 
Yedas, has delivered innumerable wretches. 

OhawjgdL 

Rama, as all men know, extended his protection to Sugriva and Vi- 
bhishana j but his name has protected countless supplicants, shining forth 

* Ahalya, the wife of the EisM Gautama, having been seduced by the god Indra, 
was cursed by her indignant lord and doomed to remain alone and invisible in the for- 
est for thousands of years till Bama should come and redeem her. 

t Here is a play upon words which cannot be preserved in the translation; for in 
the first half of the couplet the word is to be taken as a name of Siva, while in the 
second half it means life ; or rather death ; since according to Hindu ideas aH conscious 
life is merely a preparation for inevitable death. 

% Bandaka is the name of the pathless forest near the Godavari, where Sit* * * § ^ was 
stolen away hy Eavan. 

§ The bird Jatayu stopped the chariot in which Sit^ was being carried off by E^« 
van and was mortally wounded by the giant, hut he lived long enough to give Kama 
^dings of his heloved. In return for Ms fedthful services Eama and Lakshman them- 
selves performed his funeral rites. 
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gloriously in tlie world and tlie Veda. Eama assembled a host of bears 
and monkeys and bad no little trouble to build Ms bridge ; bis name can dry 
up tbe ocean of life ; meditate tbereon, O ye faithful. Bama killed in 
battle Eavan and all bis family and returned with Sita'^ to bis own city, a 
king to Avadb bis capital, while gods and saints hymned bis praises ;■ but 
bis servants, if only they a:ffectionately meditate on bis name, vanquish 
with ease tbe whole army of error, and move, absorbed in mterior ecstasy, 
without even a dream of sorrow. 

Doha 29. 

Tbe ISTame is greater than either Brabm or Eama, and is tbe best gift 
of tbe best giver ; this Mabadev knew when be selected it from tbe hundred 
of verses in tbe Eamayana. ’ 

Chaugdi, 

By tbe power of this name tbe blessed god of curst attire, even tbe 
great Siva, acquired immortality ; by tbe power of this name Sukadeva, 
Sanat-kumara, and all saints, sages and ascetics have enjoyed heavenly 
raptures ; Narad too acknowledged its power, himself as dear to Hara and 
Hari as Hari is dear to tbe world ; by repeating this name Prablad through 
tbe Lord’s grace became tbe crown of tbe faithful. J Bbruva in bis distress 
repeated the name of Hari, and was rewarded by a fixed and incomparable 
station in tbe heavens ;§ by meditating on this holy name Hanrunan won 
and kept the affection of Eama ; by the power of Hari’s name Ajamiiy and 

* Sugriva, tbe monkey chief, assisted Eama in his search for Sita by shewing him 
the ornaments she had purposely dropped on the way ; and Eama rewarded him by 
installing him as sovereign of Ehshkindya in the place of his brother Bali. Similarly, 
Vibhishana was made king of Lanka in the room of Eavan. 

t Of these hundred crores it is said that Siva distributed 33 crores to each of the 
three worlds. The one crore that remained over he similaxiy divided into three sets of 
33 lakhs each ; the odd lakh into three sets of 30 thousand each ; the odd thousand again 
into three sets of three hundred each ; the odd hundred into three sets of thirty-three 
each and finally the one remaining sh/ca iato three sets of ten letters each. The two 
letters that remained over, being the two consonants in the name of Eama, he kept for 
himself as containing the gist of the whole matter. 

i Prahl^d, the pious son of the impious Hicanya-Kasipu who was destroyed by 
Vishnu in the Narsiah a^mtar, was made equal to Indra for life and finally united with 
Vishnu. 

§ Dhruva, the son of Uttanapada, being slighted by his step-mother, left his home 
with the determination of winning himself a name in the world. By the advice of the 
seven Eishis, he devoted himself to the service of Vishnu, and was finally* exalted by the 
god to the heavens, where he shines as the pole-star. 

jl According to the history given iu the 6th Skandha of the Sri Bhagavat, Ajamil 
was a Brahman of Kanauj, of most dissolute and abandoned life. By a happy chance 
the youngest of the ten sons whom he had by a prostitute was named hfarayan ; and 
the father when at the point of death happened to summon him to his side. But the 
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tlie elephant and the harlot all three obtained salvation : why farther extend 
the list ? not even the incarnate Eama could exhaust it. 

JDohd 80. 

The name of Eama is as the tree of Paradise, the centre of all that is 
good in the world ; and whoever meditates upon it, becomes (says Tnlsi 
Das) transformed as it were were from a vile hemp stick into a sw^eet smell- 
ing Tulsi plant. 

CJiawpdi, 

In all four ages of the world ; in all time, past, present, or future ; in 
the three spheres of earth, heaven and hell ; any creature that rej^eats this 
name becomes blessed. This is tlie verdict of the Yeda, the Puranas and all 
the saints — that the love of Eama is the fruit of all virtue. In the first age, 
contemplation ; in the second age, sacrifice ; in the Dvapar age, temple 
worship was the appointed propitiation ; but in this vile and impure iron 
age, where the soul of man floats like a fish in an ocean of sin, in these fear- 
ful times, the ISTanie is the only tree of life, and Ijy meditating on it all com- 
motion is stilled. In these evil days neither good deeds, nor piety, nor 
spiritual wisdom is of any avail, but only the name of Eama : his name is as 
it were tlie wisdom and the might of Hanuman to expose and destroy the 
Kalanemi-like'^ wiles of the wicked world. 

god Xarayan, tlms casually invoked, Mmsclf came in answer to tlie call, and rescued 
tlics guilty soul from the demons that were about to carry it off to hell. 

The story of the elephant is given in the 8th Skandha of the same Pui’ana. An 
alligator had seized him by the foot while bathing, and though he struggled des- 
perately for 2000 years, he was unable to rid himself of his enemy, and at last was 
deserted by all his wives and children. He then began to give liimself up for lost ; but 
reflecting on the pertinacity of the alligator he came to the conclusion that the creatui’e 
must be the embodiment of all the sins he had committed in pre^dous existences and 
that god alone could save him. He therefore addi-essed a fervent prayer to Narayan, 
who thus invoked by name came down from heaven and with his discus Sudarsan cut 
off the alligator’s head and delivered the suppliant. 

The 8th Chapter of the 1 1th Bkandlia gives the story of the penitent prostitute 
Pingala. 

^ Kalanemi was the imele of Kavan, who px'omised Mm half Ms kingdom if he 
would kill Hanuman. Accordingly he assumed the garb of a devotee and retired to a 
solitary honnitage on a mountain-top, where in course of time ho was visited by Haiixi- 
man. The latter accepted the hospitcility of the holy man, as he took him to be, but 
before eating went to a pond close by to bathe. Here as soon as he put Ms foot in the 
Water, it was seized by a crocodile, which, however, ho soon killed, and out of its dead 
body sprung a beautiful nymph, who had long been under a curse. She hade bi^Yi be- 
, ware of Kaianemi, w^ho was sitting deep in thought and aheady enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the kingdom wMch he made sui*e he had secured. His di-eam was rudely broken 
by Hanuman who seized him in Ms strong arm, and huiied Mm headlong through the 
air, till he fell at liavan’s feet in Lanka. 
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Doha 31. 

As IsTarsiiili was manifested to destroy the enemy of heaven Haranya- 
kasipn, and protect Prahlad, so is Kama’s name for the destructioi;}, of the 
world and the protection of the jpioiis. 

Ohaiijpdi. , , 

By repeating this name, whether in joy or in sadness, in action or in 
repose, bliss is diffused all around. Meditating nj^on it and bowing my 
head to Eagliunath, I compose these lays in his honour ; he will correct all 
my defects, whose mercy is mercy inexhaustible. Thou art my good Lord, 
I thy poor servant ; bear this in mind and graciously protect me. By the 
experience of the -world and the revelation of the Veda, Rama is known as a 
kind master, hearing* prayer and acknowledging affection. Rich or poor, vil- 
lager or citizen, learned or unlearned, pure or impure, good poet or had poet, 
all according to their ability extol him as their king ; and he, good, amiable 
and gracious, lord of incomparable compassion, hears and accepts their hon- 
est attempts, recognizing in their words both devotion and a measure of 
ability. This is the way with earthly kings, and Rama is their crown ; he is 
satisfied with simple piety though hi one who is duller and feebler of intel- 
lect even than I am. 

Da/^a 32-38- 

Tha merciful Rama will regard the love and zeal of his poor servant, 
he who made a ship out of a inck and wise ministers out of monkeys and 
bears ; although I am a bye- word, and every one says Rama is exposed to 
ridicule in that he, being such a lord, has such a servant as Tulsi Das. 

QhofWjgdL 

My presumption is indeed very sad, as villanous and disgusting as 
hell : but seeing me alarmed with these terrors of my own, Rama would not 
dream of regarding them ; but hearing and with his own eyes perceiving 
my good faith, the Lord applauded my devout intention. Though my story 
is spoilt by the telling, Rama is satisfied and accounts it good, smee the 
will is good. The Lord is not mindful of a chance fault, but on every occa- 
sion he considers the heart. Thus the very crime, for which he, like a hunts- 
man killed Bali, w^as in turn the sin of Sugriva and again of VibMshan ; 
but in tbeir case Rama did not dream of eensm*e, but honoured them both 
at the meeting with Bharat and commended them in open court. 

Doha 84-36. 

The lord under the tree and the monkey on the bough he accounted all 
equal to himself : says Tulsi, there is no master so generous as Rama. 0 
Rama, thy goodness is good to ail, and if so, then good to Tulsi also. Thus 
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declaring my merits and defects and again bowing my bead to all, I proceed 
to tell tbe glorious acts of Eagbubar, by tbe sound of wbicb all tbe sin of 
tbe world is efeced. 

Ghaujpdi. 

Now listen all in friendly wise while I relate tbe story as I bave beard 
it, as it was communicated by Yajnavalkya to tbe great sage Ebaradwaja. 
It was first of all composed by Siva and graciously revealed to Uma and 
again, declared to Kaka-bbusundi, known to be chief among tbe votaries of 
Eama. From him Yajnavalkya received it, and be recited it to Bbarad- 
vaja. These listeners and reciters were of equal vbtue and bad an equal 
insight into Hari’s sportive actions. Their intellect comjDrebended all time, 
as it were a plum in tbe palm of tbe band ; other intelligent votaries of 
Hari bave also in different ways beard, understood and spoken. 

J)ohdm-d%. 

I again beard the story from my own master at Sukarkbet, (i. e, So- 
ron)^ without understanding it, when I was quite a child and bad no sense. 
And bow could such a dull creature, being both ignorant and eaten up with 
worldly impurities, understand so mysterious a legend and a dialogue be- 
tween such sage interlocutors. 

Chaujgdi. 

But my master repeated it time after time, till at length I understood 
as much as could be expected \ and I now put it down in tbe vulgar tongue, 
as well as my understanding allows me ; with my heart fixed on Harik 
messenger (i. e. Hanuman), I speak with all tbe little sense, judgment and 
ability that I possess. Tbe story that I bave to tell clears my own doubts 
as it does every other error and delusion, and is a raft on wbicb to cross tbe 
ocean of existence. Tbe story of Eama is a resting-place for tbe intellect ; 
a universal delight ; a destroyer of worldly impurity ; an antidote to tbe 
venom of passion ; a match to enkindle tbe fire of wisdom j tbe cow of plen- 
ty of this iron age ; flowers of ambrosia to make good men immortal ; a 
stream of nectar on tbe face of tbe earth j destroyer of death ; a snake to 
devour toad-like error; befriending the good by tbe destruction of bell, in 
tbe same way as Parvati befriended tbe gods by destroying tbe army of 
demons; like Laksbmi rising from the sea in tbe assembly of tbe saints; 
immovable as tbe earth that supports all tbe weight of creation ; like tbe 
Jamun^ to put to shame tbe angel of death ; like Kasi tbe saviour of all 
living creatures ; as dear to Eama as tbe pure Tulsi ; as dear to Tulsi 

* Soron, the modern name, is a corruption of Sukara-grama (Boar-town), The 
place is still much frequented by pilgrims,; the principal concourse being on the festival 
of the Varaha (or Boar) avatar, Sukara-grfcia — Suar-ganw ~ Suar^w — Soron. 
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Das as Ms own heart’s desire ; as dear to Siva as the daughter of Mount 
Mekal («. e, the Narmada) hestower of all perfection and prosperity ; like 
Aditi gracious mother of all the gods ; the perfect outcome of love and devo- 
tion to Eaghubar. 

Doha 39. 

The story of Eama is as the river Mandakini and a good intention like 
Mount Chitrakut, while sincere affection is as it were the forest where Ea- 
ma and Sit a love to abide. 

Chaujgm. 

The legend of Eama is like the delectable wishing-stone ; or as fair 
jewels to adorn Wisdom, the saint’s bride j His perfection is the joy of the 
world, conferring a state of virtue, wealth and eternal salvation is a saint- 
ly instructor in wisdom, asceticism, and spiritual contemplation ; like the 
physician of the gods to heal the fearful diseases of life ; the very parent of 
devotion to Sit a and Eama ; the seed of all holy vows and practices ; the 
destroyer of sin, of pain and of sorrow ; our guardian in this -world and the 
next ; the Prime Minister and the General of Kingly Counsel; a very 
Agastyaf to drink up the illimitable ocean of desire ; a young lion in the 
forest of life to attack the wild elephants of lust, anger and sensual impu- 
rity ; as dear to Siva as the presence of a highly-honoured guest ; as an 
abundant shower to quench the fire of meanness ; a potent spell against the 
venom of the world ; effacing from the forehead the deep brand of evil 
destiny ; dispelling the darkness of error like the rays of the sun; like a 
shower on a rice-field refreshing the aridity of prayer ; like the tree of Pa- 
radise, granting every desire ; like Hari and Hara accessible and gracious 
to all servants ; like the stars in the clear autumn sky of the poet’s mind ; 
like the richness of life enjoyed by Kama’s votaries ; like the perfect felicity 
that is the reward of virtue ; like the assembly of the faithful in benevo- 
lence and composure ; like a swan in the pure lake of the believer’s soul ; 
like the abundant flood of Ganga’s purifying stream. 

^ The reading of all the copies I have seen is Ddni muUi dlian dharm dhdm he ; 
and this accordingly I have translated. But dJidm might, with advantage, be corrected 
to hdm^ in which case the enumeration would he the ordinary four-fold one of the ends 
of human existence viz. dharm^ hdm^ artha^ mohsha^ * religion, pleasure, wealth and final 
salvation.’ It is, however, possible that Tulsi may purposely have suppressed hdm, plea- 
sure, as unworthy to be accounted a reAoj ; though in many other passages he includes 
it. D/idm may also he translated the Supreme Being, in which sense it gives a name 
to the sect of the Dhtois, or disciples of Pr^ Eath. 

t As Agastya was one day worshipping by the sea-side, a wave came and washed 
away some of his altar furniture ; whereupon in three draughts he drank the whole 
ocean dry. 
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Doha 40-41. 

Rama’s perfect merit is like a strong fire to consume tlie dry wood of 
scliism and heresy, evil practices and worldly deceit, hypocrisy and infidelity. 
His acts are like the rays of the full moon that give pleasui’e to aU, hut 
are specially consoling to the souls of the pious like the lotus and the 
eliahor, 

Clim^dk 

All the questions that Bhawani asked, with Sankara’s rej^lies thereto, 
I now proceed to give in substance, with agreeable diversity of style. l^To one 
is to be astonished if he should happen not to have heard any particular 
legend before : for a wise man on hearing for the first time any marvellous 
act will feel no surprise, reasoning thus witli himself : I know well that 
there is no limit in the w'oiid to the stories about Rama, for he has in vari- 
ous forms become incarnate, and the verses of the Ramayana are some thou- 
sand millions in number ; his glorious acts are of myriad diversity and have 
been sung by sages in countless ways. So indulge no doubts, but listen 
reverently and devoutly. 

Doha 42. 

Rama is infinite, his perfections infinite, and his legends of immeasur- 
able extent ; men of enlightened understanding will therefore wonder at 
notliing they hear. 

■ OlmupdL . , 

Having in this maimer put away all doubt, I place on my head the dust 
from the lotus-feet of my master, and with folded hands making a general 
obeisance, that no fault may attach to my telling of the story, and bowing 
my head reverently before Siva, I proceed to sing of Rama’s excellent glory. 
In this Bamlat year of 1631, I write with my head at Hari’s feet, on Tues- 
day the 9th of the sweet month of Chait at the city of Avadli ; on the day 
when the Scriptures say Rama was born ; when the spirits of all holy places 
there assemble, demons, serxients, birds, men, saints and gods, and there 
ofit'er homage to Raghunath, while the enlightened keexi the great birth-day 
festival and hymn Rama’s high glory. 

Doha 43. 

Pious crowds bathe in the all-purifying stream of the Sarjii, and mur- 
mur Rama’s name, while his dark and beautiful form is imprinted on their 
heart. 

Chawpak 

The Vedas and Puranas declare that sin is cleansed by the mere sight 
or touch of this holy stream as well as by bathing in or drinking of it. Its 
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inimeasuraMe grandeur is indescribable even by the pure intelligence of Sara- 
svati. The city, exalting to Rama’s Heaven,^ beautiful, celebrated tlirougb 
all worlds, is so all-purifying that countless as are tbe number of animate 
species that result from the four modes of birth, yet every individual that 
is freed from the body at A.vadh is free for ever. Knowing it to be in every 
way charming, a bestower of success and a mine of auspiciousness, I there 
made a beginning of my sacred song, which will destroy in those who hear 
it the mad phrenzy of lust : its mere name— lake of Rama’s acts — serves to 
refresh the ear, while the soul, like an elephant escaping from a forest on 
fire with lust, plunges into it and gains relief; delight of the sages, as 
composed by Sambhu, holy and beautiful ; consuming the three ill condi- 
tions of sin, sorrow and want ; putting an end to the evil practices and im- 
purities of the wicked world ; first made by ICahadeva and bmied in the 
deep lake of his own soul till at an auspicious moment he declared it to 
Uma ; thus Siva looking into his own soul and rejoicing gave it the ex- 
cellent name of Ram-charit-manas.t And this is the blessed legend that I 
rej^eat ; hear it, good people, reverently and attentively. 

Doha 44. 

Now meditating upon Uma and him who has a bull emblazoned on his 
standard (i. e. Mahadeva) I explain the connection, shewing how it is a lake 
and in what manner it is formed and for what reason it has spread through 
the world. J 

Chaugdi. 

By the blessing of Sambhu a bright idea has come into the poet Tul- 
si’s mind regarding the Ram-charit-manas, which I will state as well as I 
can, subject to tbe correction of those good people whose attention I invite. 
The heart is as it were a deep place in a land of good thoughts, the Yedas 
and Puranas are the sea, and saints are as clouds, which rain do’^vn praises of 
Rama in sweet, grateful and auspicious showers ; the sportive actions re- 
lated of him are like the inherent purity and cleansing power of rain- 
water, while devotion, which is beyond the |)ower of words to describe, is its 
sweetness and coolness. When such a shower falls on the rice-fields of vir- 

* The compound may also mean, — giving a home to Rama — and probably both 
meanings are intended. 

f From this it will be seen that the name which Tulsi Das himself gave to his 
poem was not ‘ the Ramayana/ but the Ram-charit-manas ; a name which may be inter- 
preted to mean either the lake or the soul of Rama’s acts. In the stanza above trans- 
lated, the word is fii’st taken in the one sense, and then in the other ; and as there is no 
English word with the same double signidcation, some obscurity is unavoidable. 

{ The words may also bear the following secondary meanmg : I relate the whole 
history, shewing how the great soul became incarnate and why it dwelt in the world. 
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tue, it giyes new life to tlie faitlxful, and as its lioly drops fall to the earth 
they are collected in the channel supplied by the ears, and flowing into the 
lake of the soul fill it and then settle down permanently cool, beautiful 
and refreshing. 

Doha 45. 

This pure and holy lake has four beautiful ghats, viz. the four charming 
dialogues contrived by divine wisdom : 

OhaugdL 

The seveii Books are its beautiful flights of steps which the eyes of the 
soul delight to look upon ; the unqualified and unsullied greatness of Ba- 
ghupati may be described as its clear and deej) expanse. The glory of 
Eania and Sita as its ambrosial water ; the similes as its pretty wavelets ; 
the stanzas as its beautiful lotus-beds ; the elegance of expression as lovely 
mother-of-pearl ; the chha7ids^ sorathas 2 ,TidL couplets as many-coloured lotus 
flowers ; the incomparable sense, sentiment and language as the lotus-pollen, 
filaments and fragrance ; the exalted action as beautiful swarms of bees; 
the sage moral reflections as swans ; the rhythm, involutions and all poeti- 
cal artifices as diverse graceful kinds of fish ; the precepts regarding the 
four ends of life, the wise sayings, the thoughtful judgments, the nine 
styles of composition, the prayers, penance, abstraction and asceticism, of 
which examples are given, are all the beautiful living creatures m the lake ; 
the eulogies on the faithful, the saints, and the holy name are like flocks of 
water-birds ; the religious audience are like circling mango groves and their 
faith like the Spring season ; the expositions of all the phases of devotion 
and of tenderness and generosity are like the trees and canopying creepers ; 
self-denial and holy vows are as flowers, and wisdom as the fruit ; the love 
for Hari's feet as the sound of the Yedas ; and all other stories and episodes 
as the parrots and cuckoos and many kinds of birds. 

Doha 46. 

Pleasant is the sporting of the birds in grove, garden, or parterre, 
where good intention like a gardener bedews the eyes with the water of 
affection. 

Chaugdi. 

Those who accurately recite these lays are like the diligent guardians of 
the lake ; the men and women who reverently hear them, these excellent 

^ Tke 9 poetical styles (or Indian Muses) are the Snng^-ras, or erotic; the 
Hasya-ras, or comic ; the Karimd-ras, or elegiac ; the Bir-ras, or heroic ; the Raudra- 
ras, or tragic ; the Bhayanak-ras, or melancholic ; the Vihhatsa-ras, or satidc ; the 
Shant-ras, or didactic ; and the Adhhnt-ras, Qr sensational 
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people are like its owners. Sensual wretelies are like the cranes and crows 
that have no part in this pond nor ever come near it ; for here are no pru- 
rient and seductive stories like the snails, frogs, and scum on the water, and 
therefore the lustful crow and greedy crane, if they do come, are disappoint- 
ed, There is much difficulty in getting to this lake, and it is only by the 
favour of Kama that any one reaches it. For there are difficulties of evil 
society ; rocks of heresy j wicked words like tigers, lions, and serpents ; the 
various intanglements of domestic affairs, like vast insurmountable moun- 
tains ; sensual desires like a dense forest full of wild delusions j and un- 
sound reasoning like a raging flood. 

DoUdn. 

For those who have not the support of faith nor the company of the 
saints, nor fervent love for Eaghunath ; for them this lake is very hard of 

access, " 

Clian]ym, 

Again, if any one laboriously makes his way to it, but becomes over- 
powered by sleep and feverishness, a strange torpor and numbness settle on 
his soul, and though he is on the spot the Inckless wretch makes no ablu- 
tion. Having neither bathed in the lake nor drunk of it, he goes away in 
his pride, and when some one comes to enquire of him he abuses it. But 
those who by the blessing of Eama gaze upon it, and deterred by no diffi- 
culties, reverently bathe, are relieved from the fierce flames of sin, sorrow and 
pain, and being sincerely devoted to Kama will never abandon it. If, my 
friend, you would bathe in this lake, he diligent to keep company with 
the good. As for myself, having thus with the mind’s eye contemplat- 
ed it, my poetical faculty has become clear and profound, my heart swells 
with Joy and rapture and overflows in a torrent of ecstatic devotion. 
My song pours on like a river flooded with Eama’s bright renown ; like 
the river Sarju, fountain of bliss, with religion and theology for its two fair 
hanks j a holy stream rejoicing the pious soul (<?r born of the Manas lake) 
sweeping away all worldly impurities like the trees and roots on its bank. 

Doha 48. 

The three kinds of hearers in the assembly are like the tovras, villages 
and hamlets on the river side, while the saints are like the incomparable 
city of Avadh, full of all that is auspicious. 

Chauigdi. 

The beautiful Sarju, as it were the glory of Eama, has united with the 
Ganges of devotion, and the magnificent river Son, like the warlike power 
of Eama and his brother, has joined them as a third. Between the two, the 
Ganges stream of devotion shines clear in its wisdom and self-control, while 
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tlie combined flood destroying the triple curse of humanity, is absorbed in 
the mighty ocean of very Rama. The united stream of the Manas-born 
Sarju and the Ganges purifies the pious listener, while the various tales and 
episodes interspersed here and there are the groves and gardens on its op- 
posite banks ; the description of the marriage and wedding procession of 
Uma and Siva are like the innumei’able fish in the water ; the joy and glad- 
ness that attended Rama’s bii’th are like beautiful swarms of bees. 

Doha 49. 

The childish sports of the four brothers are like the stores of goodly 
merchandise ; the virtuous king and queen and their court like the bees and 
water-birds. 

Cliaupdi, 

The charming story of Sita’s marriage like the bright gleam of the 
flashing river j the many ingenious questions like the boats on the stream ; 
the appropriate and judicious answers like the boatmen ; again, the argumen- 
tative discussions show like crowding travellers ; the wrath of Bhrigunath 
like the rushing torrent ; Rama’s soft speech like the well arranged ghats ; 
the marriage festivities of Rama and Lakshman like the grateful swell of the 
tide ; the thrill of pleasure that spreads through the delighted audience like 
the ecstatic feelings of the virtuous bathers ; the auspicious preparations for 
marking Rama’s forehead with the tilah like the crowds assembled on holi- 
days ; and like the river mud is Ehiikeyi’s evil counsel, the cause of many 
calamities. 

Doha 50. 

Like prayers and sacrifices effectual to remove every misfortune are 
Bharat’s virtuous acts ; while the corruptions of the world, and sinful men, 
and slanderers are like the scum on the water and the cranes and crows. 

GJiaupdi. 

This river of glory is beautiful in each of the six seasons, bright and 
holy exceedingly at all times. In winter there is the marriage of Siva 
with the daughter of the snowy mountains ; in the dewy days the glad 
rejoicings at the Lord’s birth ; the account of the preparations for Rama’s 
wedding are for the delightful and ausjncious spring j Rama’s intolerable 
banishment, the story of his rough journey ings and exposure to the sun and 
wind are the hot-weather ; his encounters with fierce demons, by wdiich he 
gladdens the hosts of heaven, are like the rains that refresh the fields ; the 
prosperity of his reign, his meekness and greatness, are like the clear, bounti- 
ful and loyely autumn ; the recital of the virtues of Sita, that jewel of 

* Tke six Hindu seasons, to which allusion is here made, are Hemant, winter ; 
Sish', the early spring ; Basant, the spring* ; Grishni, the hot weather ; Varsha, the 
rains ; and Sarad, the autumn. 
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faithful wives, is as the undefiled and excellent water ; the amiability of 
Bharat as its unvarying coolness. 

Bohd 51. 

Their looks and words at meeting, their mutual love and laughter, the 
true fraternal affection of the four brothers are as the water's sweet odour. 

Chmijpdi. 

My suppliant address and self- depreciation and modesty correspond to 
the singular lightness of good water, which is anything but a defect. Tliis 
marvellous lymph works its effect by the mere hearing, quenching the thirst 
of desire and cleansing the soul of impurity ; it resuscitates true love to 
Eama and puts an end to all the sin and sorrow of the world, draining life 
of its weariness, comforting with true comfort, destroying sin and pain and 
poverty and error, dispelling lust and passion and phrenzy and infatuation, 
and promoting joure intelligence and detachment from the wnrld. Those 
who reverently drink or bathe in this stream, from their soul is effaced all 
sin and distress ; those who do not cleanse their heart in it are wretches 
whom the world has ruined, turning back, hapless creatures ! like a panting 
deer that has seen a river in a mirage. 

Bohd 52-54. 

Thus have I declared to the best of my ability the virtues of this excel- 
lent water, and having plunged my own soul in it, and ever remembering 
Bhawani and Sankara I proceed with my delectable story. I will first repeat 
in substance the original conversation, with the questions put by Bharadwa- 
ja when he found the Muni Yajnavalkya ; and laying my soul at the lotus 
feet of Eaghupati and thus securing his patronage, I will sing the meeting 
of the two great saints and their auspicious discomse. 

Tht{>s €7ids the Brologiie and from he7'e the real action of the ^oe))i com-^ 
mences. 



0)1 JSarly Asiatic Mre Weapons. — Bp Majoe-Ge^teeal 
E. MACLAaAK, E. E. 

•The use of fire in some form or other in war, must have suggested 
itself to fighting people at a very early period in aU countries, and has 
probably been practised in all ages, both for attack and for defence. To 
carry fire and sword into an enemy’s territory is the common representation of 
active and desolating aggression. And from the simple and direct application 
of fire to the destruction of dwellings and other property, it was a natural step 
to devise ways of applying it from a distance by means of burning matter 
attached to missiles. 

In our day the term Jire-arms is applied to weapons which, by means 
of explosive matter, project heavy bodies to a distance, though no fire may 
be carried by the missile itself. Early fire weapons in all countries sent the 
fire with the missile, discharging it by the mechanical appliances in ordinary 
use for throwing missiles of other kinds. 

When the use of igneous projectiles of any kind came to be commonly 
practised, endeavour was then made to devise means of projecting them 
with force that they might reach to a greater distance ; and, at the same 
time, of making them as tenacious as possible of the fire they carried, and as 
violent as possible in their combustion. Success in the first of these objects 
would, with the more ordinary infiammable materials, defeat the second,'^ 
and a great advantage was gained by the use, for this j)urpose, of combusti- 
bles of some more powerful kind. 

The earliest kinds of fire-missiles appear to have been much the same 
everywhere — arrows tipped with oiled flax, or w^rapped wdth some soft mat- 
ter soaked in oil, and discharged in the ordinary way from bows. Such was 
the simple contrivance which, nearly five centuries before our era, the Per- 
sians who had occupied Mars HiU, made use of to fire the palisades of the 
defenders of the Acropolis.f And such, probably with little variation, were 
the fire-arrowsj: that were used in all countries for some hundreds of years. 
After a time, the improvemexit was introduced of putting the fire in a small 
perforated case, or hollow enlargement of the shaft, a little behind the 
point, which was roughly barbed to make it hold hard in the object assailed 
and keep the fire applied so long as it lasted. This was the malleolus^ as 

^ So with one of the early forms of fire-arrow, — Et si emissa lentins arcu invalido 
(ictn enim rapidiore exstinguitur) haeserit usquam, tenaciter cremat, &c. Anirnian. 
Marcell., XXIII, 4, 15 and XXIII, 6j 37. 

t Herod., VIII. 52. 

t Alluded to generally in Eph. vi. 16 as jSeXT? 'irsTrypoofitpa^ and more or less specifi- 
cally by various authors as 7rvp<l>6pot oiffroty irvptptpa ro^ev^ara, ra irupo^tXa, &c. 
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it was made in tlie fourth centnry a missile which seems to have been 
familiar for a long time under that name,t and which was no doubt origi- 
nally made hammer-headed in some sense, and afterwards had the fire case 
put into this more effective shape. It is of this improved missile that Am- 
mianus says it had to be projected with only moderate force, as otherwise 
the fire was apt to go out in the course of its fiight. The fire-bearing 
javelin (called falarica), which was thrown by hand or with greater force 
by a tormentum or twisted cord apparatus, either had the ignited matter 
wi’apjDed round the point J or, like the malleolus, carried the fire in a metal 
case or cage.§ And from the war engines ware also thrown vessels of com- 
bustibles by themselves. || 

Each of these kinds of burning missiles acquired increased efficiency by 
the employment of materials giving a more effective and persistent flame j and 
petroleum or naphtha, when obtainable, or other bituminous products, came 
to be used in place of the vegetable oils.^ In countries in which these mineral 
oils are found, in some form or other, the effective character of the fire used in 
this way in war may be generally ascribed to the use of materials of this class. 
Naphtha appears to have been the first and chief of the materials used for 
producing the Greek Eire,*^ which was the most distinctive and destructive 
of the war-missiles of the middle ages in the East. Other inflammable sub- 
stances, combmed with naphtha or petroleum in the Greek Fire composi- 
tions, came next to be used in similar manner without the oil. And these 
diy compounds, of various proportions, used at first only in this way, 
reached their highest power and application when, in the form of gunpow- 
der, the explosive material was employed not merely for the purpose of 

^ Amm. Marcel]., XXIII, 4, 14- 

t — plena oninia malleoldrmn ad urbis incendia c omparatorum (Cic., Pro Mil., 
XXIV). 

t As used by the defenders of Saguntmn against Hannibal ; — ad extremum unde 
ferrrnn exstabat. Id sicnt in pile qnadratum stuppa cficnmligabant liniebantqne pice. 
(Liv. XXI, 8.) And tbe flame, it is stated, instead of being extinguished, gained increased"' 
force in its passage through the air. 

§ Vegetius, Be Ee Mihtari, lY. XYIIL 

|j ^ 776 xa 'wvp(p6pa, Tolyh,^ XXI, 5, 1. Arrian, Exp, Alex. I, 21, 22, 23 ; II, 19. Eiod, 
Sic., XX. 4. Tac., Eist., IL 21. Viry., .Mi,, X, 130. 1. Maccah., VI, 51. OoMey, 

Eist. of the Saracens, . 

Bitumen, sulphur, picem liquidam, oleum quod incendiarium voeant ad exuren- 
das hostiuni machinas, convenit praeparare. Yegetms, Jje Ee ILiliiari, IV, 8, and V, 14. 
^ 77 €za Se Q^iov K(xi aaqxiXrov iimXyicrdp.^VQt, ml (pappidnov ^7rep MtjSox /jlIv vdcpQav mKovaiv, 
®'E\\ 7 jr€s 5e MTjSeias %Kaiov, (JProcopius, de fBelk Goth., quoted in Lalanne’s Eecherches sur 
le Ecu Gregeois, p. 48). 

“ It woxild seem that the principal ingredient of the Greek Fire was naphtha or 
liquid bitumen.” Gibbon, Chap. LI. 
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feeding the fire in the projectile, bnt as the agent for discharging it. This 
last is the great step from medieval to modern artillery. 

The advance from one kind of fire-missile and fire material to others 
more elective has not, there is reason to believe, been made by immediate 
invention or discovery. Local conditions have originated, and practical 
experience has extended and modified, the nse of various preparations 
and contrivances for this purpose. M, Eeinaud, in the work"^ issued 
jointly by him and Colonel Fave in 1845, has brought together a 
number of extracts from Arabic woi’ks giving receipts for the prepar- 
ation of war-fire of sorts, showing that the compositions which it has been 
the custom to call Greeh Fire were various, and that many of them con- 
tained one or two or all of the ingredients of gunpowder, before the times 
to which the invention of gunpowder is ordinarily ascribed. From these 
early receipts for fire- works and fiLre-missiles, and from the various accounts 
of Greek Fire and its effects, it would appear that modifications of these 
compositions, introduced from time to time, led up to the preparation of 
gunpowder ; which yet was not what we understand by gunpoivder till it 
came to be prepared in a form adapting it for use as the propelling agent 
in guns, and to be so used. 

From very simjde and rude arrangements for using the aid of fire in 
fighting, gradual progress in various ways had been generally made before 
gunpowder times ; yet simple and rude arrangements continued to be used, 
even after better devices were known, when these were not available, or 
when the others were sufiicient and suitable for the occasion. Sufficiently 
primitive was the method adopted by Timur, of carrying fire into the ranks 
of an enemy, when, in his battle before Dihh in A. D. 1399, he caused a 
number of camels to be laden with dry grass and driven towards the oj)pos- 
ing force with the grass &’et on fire, on sight of which the enemy’s elephants 
fled.f This was a resort to a very rude contrivance at a time when modes 
of projecting fire to a distance were well known, and when fire was employed 

^ Histone de I’Aitilierie, Ire partie. Du Feu Gregoois, &c., pp. 2o ot seq. 
vSome notices of tlie early use, among the Arabs, of tbo ingredients of gunpowder, are 
given in a “ History of the ^Irt of War and Orga-nisation of .Armies in Europe” by Dr. 
Hermann Meynert ; a book 1 have not seen and only know of from a newspaper 
notice. ■ ■ " 

t This is one of the incidents of the Indian expedition related to Clavijo when he 
was residing at the court of Timur at Samarkand. {JEmbassij of Rmj Gonzalez de Clavijo 
to the Court of Tiniour^ A. D, 1403-6, p. 153.^ According to other accounts, they were 
buffaloes that' he used, tied together in pairs with bui'ning bushes between them 
ricds Modern Mletory of Mindostm^ If 20J. Somewhat similar, but vdth a different 
purpose, was Hannibal’s device when in camp before Q. Fabius Maximus, B. 0, 200. 
Obducta nocto, sarmenta in corpibus juveneorum deligata incendit, ojusque generis mul- 
titudinem magnam dispalatam immisit. fCom, Sann, V-J 
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of more effective kinds for creating the alarm that was desired. Such fii’e- 
missiles were familiar to Timur himself and his predecessors. At the siege 
of Otrar bj Chingiz Khan, A. B. 12195 the defenders made good use of 
burning darts, to the injury of the besiegers’ engines. The following year, 
in besieging the citadel of Bukhara after gaining the town, he threw in 
pots of burning naphtha. He used Greek Fire in his attack on Khiva, the 
same year, and it was used by and against him on other occasions.'^ Timur 
eight years before his invasion of India, had made use of Greek Fire dis- 
charged from his boats in his attack on a small town on the shores of the 
Caspian. t In India he encountered fire missiles of other kinds at his attack 
on Bhatnir, when “ the besieged cast down in showers arrows and stones and 
fireworks upon the heads of the assailants. Timur himself relates that 
Sultan Mahmud, when he attacked him at Bihli, had elephants covered with 
armour, most of them carrying howdas “ in w^hich were throwers of grenades 
(ra'd-rmdh), fireworks (dtash-hdz) ^ and rockets (takJisJi-anddzJd'^ Timur, 
in his engagement wdth Bayazid I., before Angora, three years after the Bihli 
battle, shad a special body of men for throwing Greek Fire,|| What was 
the nature of the various fireworks used by Sultan Mahmiid at Bihli, and 
by the defenders of Bhatinr, is not indicated. In the regions where Greek 
Fire was used by Chingiz and Timur, naphtha abounded or was readilj^ ob- 
tainable, and it is, in some of the instances, , named as the- material used. 
There does not seem to be reason to believe that Timur was acquainted with 
gunpowder, as General Cunningham has supposed.^ The use of Greek Fire, 
or of missiles answering to the descriptions of the fire generally so designat- 
ed, was practised chiefly in countries where naphtha, petroleum, or bitumen, 
is produced, and more rarely elsewhere. It is stated that Edward I., when 
besieging Stirling Castle in 1304, after calling for large supplies of balistae, 
quarrells, bows, and arrows, from York, Lincoln, and London, gave orders 
for the em 2 ffoym.ent of a new and dreadful instrument of destruction, the 
Greek Fire, with which he had probably become acquainted in the East.”** 
There is nothing to show what the compasition was, but it is most probable 
that this, as well as the fireworks which Timur encountered at Bihli and at 
Bhatnir, was composed of some of the dry materials used elsewhere combin- 
ed with naphtha, — the ingredients of the future gunpowder. 

* Petis de la Croix^ Mstory of Benghiscan^ pp, 166, &c., and 190, &c., from Mir- 
kh-wand and others, 

t Life of Timonr Beg, prefixed to Markham’s translation of Olavijo. 

X Malfuzdt i in Sir H. Elliot’s Historians of India, by Prof. Dowson, 

III, 424. 

§ The same, III, 439. 

i| Langles, Yie de Timonr, p. 88, (quoting Sharafaddm). 

IT Essay on the Arxan Order of Architecture, J. A. S. B., XYII, 1848, ii., 244, 

For this statement Tytler refers to the Liber Qarderobae^ or 'Wardrobe Book, of 
Edward I, p. 52 (Hist, of Scotland, I, 181). 
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From tlic account above referred to of tlie defence of Bliatmr, it would 
aj)pear that tbe fire was not projected to a distance, bnt thrown down from 
above on tlie attacking ]‘)arty when they came near. direct delivery of 
hot matter on. the heads of assailants, and of fii*e npon their engines, when 
they approached close to the walls, is a means of offensive defence w^hich 
must have occmred to most people, and for which special aiTangeinents were 
often made in the construction of defensible places : — 

Where upon tower and tnn*et head 
The seething pitch and molten lead 
Eeek’d like a witch’s cauldron red/^' 

The kind of defence is one wdiieh was by no means su 2 :)erseded by the 
possession of means of 2>rojectmg the fire or scalding matter to a distance ; 
but it Avas an arrangement of more prominent inij)ortance, and which receiv- 
ed verj" special care and attention, in times when there Avas both more liaiid- 
to-hand Avork in fighting, and closer operations in the attack and defence of 
fortified positions. Sir Ricliard Maitland’s defence of his castle of Lander 
in 1296 is comtnemorated in the ballad which tells us how he ca«t down 
combustibles upon the roofed machine called the (a British version of 
testudo or miiseuhis) AAdien it AA^as brought close up : — 

They laid their sowies to the Avail 
Wi’ mony a heaAy peal, 

But he tlwew ower to them agen 
Baith pitch and tar harrel.f 

a plan w^hich Avas followed also, not Avitliout much art and skilfully 
prepared appliances, by the Flemish engineer, John Crab, in the defence of 
Berwick when besieged by Edw'ard II. in 1319. Barbour relates how to 
“ throw Crabys eunsaill” they rigged up a erain “ rynnand on quheills”, 
that it might be readily brought to any part of the Avails when required ; 

And pyk, and tor, als haifi thai tane, 

And l;yTit, and herds, J and hr^unstane, 

And diy tinyis that wele wald hrin. 

of which they made “ gret fagalds” to be lifted over by the .machine 
and dropped, burning, on the assailants’ engines, Avhieh Avere at the same 
time laid hold of with grappling hooks axid chains to prevent their reinoval. 

* Lay of the Lmt Kinstrelv 

Hi jacuHs, iUi cortant defendere saxis, 

Molirique ignem, nervoque aptare sagittas. {Mn. AT, 130.) 
t AuU Maitland, (Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.) 

It was an exact repetition of an old proceeding. “ Cupas ta^*d4 ac pice ,referta.s .in- 
cenduiit, easque do miwo in musoulum devoly-unt.’’ (Gaisar, de Bell. Civ., II. 11.) This 
is what the defenders of Marseilles did, B. C. 49. 
t Refuse of flax. j 
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And giif tlio so w come to the wall, 

• ^ ^ ^ ^ To lat it brjTiand on her fall, 

And with stark chenyeis hald it thar, 

Qnhill all were hrjmt ni> that thar war.^ 

For expoBure to any sucli direct and jdentifiil application of fire at cdose 
qiia.rters some roof covering of a not very inflammable kind was needed. Tlic 
mmculm which came under the fire of the Hassilian tar-barrels, f was pre- 
pared for it, sheltered by tiled roofing covered with earth and hides. Pro- 
tection, also, against fire missiles discharged from a distance needed, in order 
to answer its purpose, to be adapted to the character of the burning matter 
which it had to resist ; and shelter wEieh was sufficient against the more 
innocent combustibles was not fitted to encounter burning' naphtha or Greek 
Fire. Against the more primitive fire-arrows, leathern mantlets served for 
the protection of the soldiers and workmen, and for the defensive covering 
of the towers and engines. At the attack on Bamiaii l>y Chijigiz Khan, 
A. D. 1221, an order was given to kill as many horses and cows as would 
provide hides to cover the besieging engines, by wlucli it is said they were 
effectually protected. The fire thrown hy the defenders did them no luirin. 
But at Khojaiid, two years before, when the I'jesieged threw burning napii- 
tlia, additional shelter was used, made of sheets of felt covered with clay, 
and moistened with vinegar, J By many writers vinegar is mentioned as the 
best or only means of quenching Greek Fire.§ Against the fii’o arrows and 

Barbour, The Bruce, Book XYII. 

t Thucyd., II, 75. Arrian., Exp. Alex., II, 18. When we are tuld of a stouter pro- 
tection being insufficient against a };>halarica, — 

Sed niag-num stridens contorta phalarica venit 
Eulniinis acta modo j qnani nec duo taui'ea terga 
Kcc dupHci st|uama iorica fidelis et aiu'o 

Sustinuit. (Tug. JEn. IX, 705.) . 

wo may infer that this had nothing to do with the kind of fire with which the 
javelin was charged, hut is meant to indicate, in poetical fashion, the force with whicii it 
was launched by the hand of a hero. 

% Petis do la Croix, Hist, of Gongliiscan, 307, 190. In the Fhst Crusade an engine 
is said to have been made to Godfrey’s order by 

“ a cunning architect, 

William, of all the Geiioas lord and guide.” 

whereof he clothed the sides 
Against the balls of lire with raw buU’s liides.” 

Tasso, tier. Del, (Fairfax’s translation), XVIII, 41, 43. 

But this protection was not effectual. It could not withstand the Greek Fire 

§ So in two Latin Chroniclers quoted by Lalanne in his Eecherehes sar h 'Em Grt'- 
p. 30 ; — inextinguibilem ab onmi re pi'aeter acetuiii” (Eltinur ). — Grreeuin 
igiieni qui nullo pra:iter aceti Hquore exstiaguitur.” (LuitprandJ A very old wiltor on 
military affairs, iEnoas Poliorceticus, (about 360, B. C.) says (ch. 34) that the lire 
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fire Fdo of the Tartars, the Chinese (A. J), 1273) constructed defensive 
covering for their horses of rice straw ropes covered with clay.'^ 

It is when Greek Eire comes to he employed that the noise is specially 
noticed ; which has given occasion to the surmise that it was in reality 
gunpowder. A French writer who has made researches on the subject 
(M. Lalanne), endeavours to show that it was nothing else than gunpowder, 
used as such, and that the tubes from which it was sometimes discharged, 
were cannon. But it may be observed that the noise mentioned in connec- 
tion with Greek Fire was the noise accompanying the flight and combustion 
or explosion of the burning missile itself, as it came among the people 
against whom it was launched. Noises of a kind that would be alarming 
to those unused to this instrument of warfare, may accompany the combus- 
tion of naphtha or petroleum, which appears genei’aHy to have been the 
chief ingredient of this fire composition. And any noise would contribute 
to the terror occasioned by encountering a hostile fire so formidable on other 
accounts, and would be magnified by the apprehensions of those exposed to 
it. And their accounts of it constantly exhibit the perturbation it caused. 

They come not,— while Ms fierce beleaguerers pour 
Engines of havoc in, unknown before 
And honihle as new ; javelins that fiy 
Enwreath’d with smoky flames thimigh the dark sky. 

Aid red hot globes that, opening as they mount, 

Discharge, as from a kindled naphtha fount, 

Showers of consuming fire o^er all below. t 

Tlie most graj^hic accounts of the Greek Fire, “ horrible as new,” and 
of the wonder and alarm which it created, are given in the pleasant pages 

thrown by the enemy is to be put out with vinegar. He goes on to mention (ch. 35) 
a certain Trvp icrxvgdv^ which he says can by no means be extinguished; and Ca- 
saubon, in his comment, thinks finm the terms used that though certain mateiials are 
named (pitch, sulphur, &c.), ‘ something more is possibly intended, of the nature of 
Greek Eire, flmaci Casauboni in JEneam 

* Eeinaud and Eave, Eeu Gregeois, p. 196. Yule’s Marco Polo, 2nd Ed., II, 154. 
t Zalla Mookh, The Veiled Trophet. Moore’s note, along with other references, 
notices Gibbon’s account of the Greek E’ire — It was either launched in red-hot balls of 
stone and iron, or darted in arrows or javelins twisted round with flax and tow wMch 
had deeply imbibed the inflammahle oil.” Eire missiles of the same general character, 
and formidable quite as much on account of their novelty to those against whom they 
were used as on account of their real power or destructiveness, were in use long before 
anything of the kind bore the name of Greek Eire. The lihodians had engines on 
board their ships, by means of wMch they threw fire upon those of the enemy TMs 
probably resembled the substance wMch in later times was called Grecian fire : to judge 
of it from the manner in which the Greek Mstorians speak of it, it was not thrown with 
rockets, and was certainly something inextinguishable and not generally known,” 
(NiebuhVa Leetures on the JTistory of Mome^ by Schmidt^ II, 184.^ 
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of the Sire de Joinville’s History of St. Louis. La mauiere clu feu gregois 
estoit tele que il venoit bieii devatit aussi gros comme un tonnel de verjus, 
et la queue du feu qui partoit de li, estoit bien aussi grant comme un grant 
glaive. II f aisoit tele noise au venir, que il sembloit que ee f eust la f oudre du 
ciel ; il sembloit un dragon qxii volast par rair. Taut getoit grant clarte que 
Ton veoit parmi Post comme se il feust jour, pour la grant foison du feu 
qui getoit la grant clarte.”^ This was in Egypt, in 1249. It was dis- 
charged from the engines called (pierriere) upon the crusaders’ 

chas-chastiaus^ or towers, and against their stockades. Again it is describ- 
ed as having been thrown by hand, in what we may suppose to have been 
something like grenades. Au damen il amenm-ent un vilain a pie, qui 
leur geta troiz foiz feu gregois. L’une des foiz requeilli Guillaume de Eoon 
le pot de feu gregois a sa roelle ; car se il se feust j)ris a riens sur li, il eust 

este ars.”t And again attached to arrows, si gmnt foison de pyles 

a tout le feu gregois, que il sembloit que les estoiles du ciel cheissent.” J 

Hallam, in noticing Joinville’s account of the Greek Fire, calls it an 
instrument of warfare almost as surprising and terrible as gunpowder.” § 
And in another ^Dlace he refers to a frequently- quoted passage of an Arabic 
work, 11 written just about the time of Joinville’s first -mentioned experience 
of Greek Fire, and which mentions, HaUam says, the use of gunpo'wder in 
engines of war, “ though they may seem to have been rather like our fire- 
works than artillery.” Quoting from Casiri’s Latin translation, serpunt 
susurrantque scorpiones circumligati ac pulvere nitrato incensi, unde explosi 
fulgurant ac incendunt,” he says “ one would be glad to know whether 
pulvis nitratus is a fair translation.” If Mr. Hallam had had the advan- 
tage of seeing the results of the researches of M.M. Eeinaud and Fave, he 
would (although the translation is shown to be open to objection) have 
had no occasion to question the literal ptdvis nifratns^ without coming to 
the conclusion, as he does, that “ there can on the whole be no doubt that 
gunpowder is meant. ”■[[ The description which follows the passage quoted 
above is not very different from other accounts of Greek Fire, which indicate 

^ L^Eistorie de Saint Louis^ 
t Oh. XLIX. 

J Oh. LXIIL 

§ Middle Ages, I, i., p. 41 (ed. 1860), 

II In Casiri, JBibl. Arab. Sispan., t. ii, p. 7. (Eeference in Hallam.) 

IT Middle Ages, I, 479. M. Eeinaud notices that the word hdrkd, used in the ori- 
ginal of the passage referred to, is applied both to nitre and to gunpowder. He gives 
the passage in the Arabic, and a corrected translation in French, and adds, “ On voit que 
Casiri, qui traduisait Idroud par pulvere nitrato, et qui ne connaissait pas d’autre pro- 
priete de la poudre que I’explosion, en a introduit Tidee dans sa traduction. Youlant 
donner un sens a ce passage, il etait naturellement amene a y voir Temploi que nous 
faisons maintenant de la poudre.” (Reinaud and Fave, Feu Greg., 67.^ 
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some material like petroleum, persistent in burning, and readily laying bold 
of, and setting lire to, objects with whicb it came in contact. 

In a bistory of tbe early Mubammadan occupation of Egypt, called tbo 
Maiiriil alAatdfatj where mention is made of tbe iise of napbtba for tiery 
missiles, in A. H. 532 (A. D. 1138), tbe Engiisb translator says in bis note, 
Utrum auctor noster per vocabulum Naptbam significare velit composi- 
tionein iUani quam pliirimi antiqui scriptores nomine Ig}iis Gravel cornme- 
nioramnt, an nostrum Fidmrem tormentoriimi, neseio.”'^ As tbe author 
says tbe missiles were, fed with napbtba ( biilb ), there need be no doubt. 
As elsewhere, other materials may have been added, but there is nothing to 
indicate this. Tbe translator, however, thinks tbe supposition that possibly 
gunpowder was used, is supported both by tbe passage from Casiri referred 
to by Hallam, and by another account of a still earlier date. Et quidem 
apud Arabas vetustissimum pulveris nitrati usum esse liquet ; refert Elma- 
cinus, Lib. I. Hist. Sar., ^ Eodeni bocce anno (sell. A. H. 71, [A. B. 690]), 
Hajaz areta premens obsidione Meceam, manganis et inortariis, ope naptba? 
et ignis in Cabam jactis, illius tecta diruit, combussit et in cineram rede- 
git.’ ” The names applied to the engines might raise some question, but tbe 
napbtba is there". And in many other instances na]ditba is distinctly men- 
tioned, by oriental and other writers, as thus used in medicYal fire missiles. 
To which, in tbe West, people have been accustomed to give the name of 
Greek Fire.f 

But, on other grounds besides the mention of pidvis nitratiis in some of 
tbe Greek Fire compositions, it has been inferred that gunpowder was known, 
as a som’ce of power for propulsion as well as a pyroteebnie composition, 
and that cannon were used, in times long anterior to those of tbe really 
known and certain application of gunj^owder to tbe pui'poses of modern 
artillery. In particular, tbe frequent use of tubes for tbe discharge of tbe 

* Maurccl AUatafi% ed. J, 2). Garble, A. M. 

t Advenit etiam legatus KaUx>lx.‘ie jiivonis illustris, seciim vdiens naplita; duo onera, 
nniltitiidinemqiie naphtarionm artificuni in ignibiis jaciilandis. (ISaJid ud-din^ truiisl. by 
quoted by Eeclierclm sur le Fm Gre^eois, p. 41, note.) Tasso (La 

Geras., Lib. XII, 17) makes tbe magician Ismeno iweparo a composition for binning tbo 
war engines of tbe enemy, of ^ybicb composition a note by one of bis editors, Signor 
Pietro FraticclH, says, “ Dal miscnglio di qui parla Ismeno, dover risultarne il cosi dcitto 
fuoeo gmOy &c.” “ Questo fuoco,” be goes on to say, quoting tbe Military Dictionary of 
Giuseppe Grassi, “ o invonziono antiebissima do’ Persiani, i qiiali adoperavono il iiafta 
come principale ingrediente di osso.” And be adds I Saraceni lo componevano in 
quel tempo coi nafta o petrolic, cbo si raccoglio neHe viemanze di Bagdad.” And tbo 
poet, further on (XVIII, 47), when 

Ismen pi'opara 

Copia di foebi inusitata e rara, 

says that the asphalt of the Dead Sea was used in tbe composition. 
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Greek Fire, and tlie fact of a of some kind being often mentioned in 

connection -vvitli it, bave helped to give occasion to this belief. 

Gibbon, in bis account of the siege of Constantinople, A. D. 717, after 
observing that tbe prmeij)al ingredient of Greek Fire seems to Imve ]x?en 
naphtha or liquid bitumen, says that, wben employed at sea, it was “most 
commonly blown through long tubes of copper, ■which were planted on the 
prow of a galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths of savage monsters, 
that seemed to vomit a stream of liquid and consuming fire.” A little 
earlier than the occasion to which Gibhon’s account relates, a similar mode 
of discharging na 2 :>]itha fire on land aj^pears to have been practised by tlie 
Arab invaders of Sind (A. H. 98, A. B. 712). Their employment of najdi- 
tlia in their battles with the Hindu inhabitants is noticed re 2 }eatediy in the 
GlmelmdmaJi, in ])assages of which extracts are given in Yol. I, of Prof. 
Bowson’s edition of Sir H. Elliot’s Muhammadan Historians of India. f 
When the enemy’s elephants a|)proaehed, Muhammad Kasim ordered his 
naj)htha-throwers to attack them. Barnes, quoting from another 2 :)art of 
the OhaeJimimali^ not included in Sir H. Elliot’s extracts, or from a..nother 
version, says the Muhammadans, in the battle at Alor, when the elephants 
■were brought against theDi, had to assail them with combustibles. They 
“ ■filled their jnipes, and returned with them to dart fire at the elephants.” 
Burnes, in his foot-note, supposes pipes for smoking to be meant, and 
remarks that it must have Been bhang or hemj) which they smoked in those 
daj^s, as tobacco was not known. % But apparently the word should have 
been iules. They were i^robably like what were called m the West xctpocrtcjtcom, 
or hand-tubes, emj)loyed for the same j)ur|)ose,§ in ■which either nai>htha 
or sj)ecial fire compositions might be used, and through which the fire was 
discharged, or in which it was thrown. One of the meanings given by 
Golius to the word nafdt or naffdt is “ instrumentum sBiieum quod exjfiodi- 
tui* naphthas sen jmlveris j)yrii ope, scil. tormentum bellicum.”|| He seems 
to intimate thah a name origmallj connected with naphtha may have con- 
tinued to be used to designate tbe weaj)on, even after gunimwder or other 

^ “We got into a boat like a fire ship,” Ihn Batfita says, in telling of a trip on a 
canal in China. A, D. 134o (Yule’s CatJmy^ II, 499.) He seems to allude to some par- 
ticular kind or form of ship which, used to he thus fitted with fii’e-thi'o^ving apparatus. 
(The passage is one of those omitted in Lee’s abridgment translation of Ihn Batuta.) 

t Pi). 170, 172, 174. 

J Travels into Bokhara, I, 67. — . 

§ Extracts fi‘om the Emperor Leo’s Waetioa given hy Lalannc {Fei^ Gregeois^ p, 21). 
From Leo’s doscriijtion it would appear that the ■fcuhes themselves, when filled -with the 
fire composition, were to ho thrown in the face of the enemy. 

ji Lexicon AraMeo-Iaiinmn, hUi and p. 2425. 
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combustible bad come to be used in it in place of naphtha. Beckmann, in 
his History of Inventibns and Discoveries,” quotes an account of the 
Greek Fire at the ca])ture of Thessalonica by the Saracens in A. D. 904, 
which says that it was blown into the wooden works of the besieged by 
means of tubes.t A number of passages mentioning this use of tubes for 
discharging Greek Fire, in the same century and after, are given by M. 
Lalanne in his RecherGlies sur le Feu Gregeois.% And he surmises that 
certain tubes which Chateaubriand mentions having seen in a collection of 
old arms shown to him at Jerusalem, may have been specimens of the im- 
plements used for Greek Fire.§ But the idea seems to be of much older date 
than any of the middle age instances referred to* * * § l| 

There is nothing to show or suggest that in any of the instances in 
which tubes were used for Greek Fire, the combustible matter they contained 
was employed to furnish the motive force, or otherwise than as the mateiual 
for the fire to he thrown. It is certain that this fire material was frequent- 
ly or generally liquid, and that this liquid was naphtha or petroleum. It 
appears also that other mflammable ingredients were sometimes added ; and 
that frequently the dry materials, including one or more of the ingredients 
of gunpowder, were used alone. 

Of reports or noises accompanying fire missiles, which have induced the 
supposition that something of the nature of cannon was used, or shells 
exploding by means of gunj)owder, the most faiftiliar illustration in India 
is that given in the account by Firishtah of Mahniiid’s battle with Anandpal 
near Pashawar, in A. D. 1008, when the elephant on which the Hindu 
prince rode was alarmed by the sudden noise and fled. The notice of this 
passage in Firishtah gave occasion to the interesting ISTote by Sir Henry 
Elliot, in the original first volume of his “ Index to the Muhammadan His- 

* As we continue to call a thing a chanMier when the lights it carries are no longer 
candles ; and a volume, when it has ceased to be a vohmen, &c,, &c. the very word tor- 
mentum, which Golius here uses, is another illustration. 

t Hist, of Xm\ and Disc., II, 249. The quotation is from. Leo Allatms, cir. 1650. 

% In the times of the Emperor Leo, about A. D. 900 ; of Const. Porph>T., A. D. 
950; Alexius, A. I). 1100, &:c., wepl rov vypov rophs rod rwv a‘i(j>(&uwv ifc'pepofMiyov, 
See., &c., pp. 17,24, Sec. Lalanne quotes also a Bussian Chi'onicle of the tenth century, 
which speaks of “ une espfece de feu aile” which was discharged ‘‘au moyen d’un cer- 
tain tuyau,'’ p. 29. 

§ Lalanne, p. 59. “ Je reniarquai encore des tubes de fer de la longueur et de la 

grosseur d’un canon de fusil, dont j’ignore Tusage.” Chat., LUneraire, II, 313. 

i| Casaubon, in Ms Notes on iEneas PoHorceticus, after noticing various ancient 
fire missiles, says Observe etiam, ad liquida injicienda, quse PMlo appellat vypk redep^- 
}xa.<rp.iva, prselongis interdum usos fistulis, quas idem nominat iyeryjpasD This Philo 
wrote in the third century B. C. , 



m 
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toriaiis of India,” on the early use of gunj;)owder in India. General Briggs 
had observed, in his translation of Birishtah, that in some maniiscrijots the 
woxds top (cannon) m.d. tufan^ (musket) have been written, in place of the 
mft (naphtha) and Miadang (arrow) of other copies. A confirmation of the 
reading io)? and tufmig^ Sir H. Elliot says, is given by Wilken, who found 
this in two copies he had consulted, in which the roar of the cannon also is 
mentioned. “ He considers it not improbable that Greek Fire was used by 
Mahmud. Dow boldly translates the word as Sir H. Elliot ob- 

serves, with reference to Firishtah’s account generally, that it does not ap- 
pear on what authority he rests his statement, as the earlier historians who 
notice this important engagement do not mention either naft or top.X But 
he adds that from the mention of the use of naphtha ten years later, in an 
action near Multan, and from the circumstance of naphtha being found in 
abundance in the country near the scene of the first engagement in question, 
it is probable that if any combustibles were used on that occasion, they were 
composed of naphtha. The fact that the fire missile alarmed the elephant, 
would give no indication that it was of any remarkable or unusual kind. 
And the noise {gacld) is mentioned in those versions of Firislitah wdiich speak 
of naphtha and arrows, as well as in those which use the words top and 
tufang.% It seems to have proceeded from the missile itself, not from the 
discharge of it. There need not be difficulty in supposing that the noise 
was of the nature of an explosion, if naphtha alone was used, or naphtha 
with other combustibles, thrown in shells, eases, or tubes, as elsewhere. 

340. 

t The ordinary form of the passage in Firishtah is — 

# 

Dow’s version is — “ On a sudden the elephant upon which the prince of Lahore, who 
commanded the Indians in chief, rode, took fright at the rei}ort of a gun, and toned 
his face to flight,” And he says in a foot-note, “ According to our accounts there were 
no guns at this time, hut many eastern authors mention them, ascribing the invention 
to one Lockman,” (Dow’s History of Mmdostmi^ I, 46.) He gives no references to any 
of these eastern authors. 

t It may he noticed, however, that the KUdh-i-Tamini^ one of the histories referred 
to hy Sir H. Elliot in this passage, speaks in another place (not relating to this engage^ 
ment) of the use of dtas/i-didaA tfdnj or &ce-eyed rocketSy which, an English translator 
remarks, “ may have encouraged the idea that artillery was known in Mahmud’s age.” 
translated hj'' the Eev. J. Beynolds, page 279.) 

§ Maurice, writing of this battle, says, “ A species of fire weapon seems to have 
been in use at that time in Asiatick battles ; and the sudden explosion of one of those 
instruments of destruction, close by the elephant on which the prince of Lahore, the 
generalissimo of the army, rode, &o., &c. ” 'Which seems to be Dow repeated, with a 
slight variation, and evading his “ hold” use of the word yun. (M.odern History of 
Hindostan^ f 253.) Dow’s translation was recent at the time Maurice’s book was written. 
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Nimieroiis modern petroleum explosions’^ have made us familiar witli the 
reports it is capable of producing. Such big demonstrations, of course, can 
hardly be taken to illustrate -what happens with a naphtha shell, but those 
■who have had an opportunity of seeing and hearing a Kerosine lamp explode 
ill their room can understand what it means. The naplitha vapom', like 
other gases of the same class, when combined with atmospheric air, explodes 
with a report which, even on a moderate scale, is sufficient, ivith fiery ac- 
companiment, to alarm an elephant. Explosions are produced, as illustrated 
by frequent experiences, when the gas, issuing from the ground, or accumu- 
lating over the petroleum in wells, is suddenly ignited.f The use of tubes 
for the discharge of fire missiles, and the accomjianying report, might, taken 
together, easily give occasion, in after times, to the idea that guns and gum- 
powder were used, though the combustible material was really naphtha or 
Greek Eire. There is, however, not much to indicate that the noises men- 
tioned were of the nature of what we caU a repori, and nothing to support 
the idea that in Mahmud’s time, the beginning of the eleventh century, gmis 
and gunpowder were known. 

The use of hollow canes for giving a direction to darts and other mis- 
siles is, no doubt, a practice of great antiquity, followed in the present day 
also by inhabitants of uncivilised islands, and others, and represented among 
ourselves by our juvenile pea-shooters. In India, bamboos have been used 

* Tlie dangerous nature of wMch called for the English Petroleum Act of 1862, 
and the Orclonnance du Prefet de Police (relative a Temploi des huiles de Petrole) in 
July, 1864. 

t Thus, for instance, at the great abode of naphtha on the Caspian : — Outside the 
temple at Baku is a well. I tasted the water, which is strongly impregnated with naph- 
tha. A pilgrim covered this well over with two or tliree moummh for five minutes. He 
then warned every one to go to a distance, and threw in a lighted straw ; immediately 
a large flame issued forth, the noise and appearance of w’liich resembled the explosion of 
a tumbril.” (Captain the Hon. G. Eeppel’s Journeif from India to England^ II, 221.) 
The French missionary Imbert, quoted by Hue {OUnem Enqhre, Cli. VII), describes an 
oceiirrence of the same kind at the mouth of one of the Chinese fire-welh, “ As soon as 
the fire touched the surface of the well, there arose a terrific explosion, and a shock as of 
an earthquake ; and at the same moment the whole surface of the coui't apx^eared in 
flames.” I believe”, he says, “ that it is a gas or spiiit of bitumen,” To pass to an 
illustration on a very small scale, probably many people who have visited the fi^re tem- 
ple of J'wdla Mukhi in the Kangra Distiict, of the Panjab, will remember the smart po ]5 
with wliich one of the tiny jets of gas issuing from the rock is re-lighted, when it has 
been accidentally blown out (as they are sometimes by sparrows flying* quickly past 
them). It is the too well-known property of one of the most familiar of the hydro- 
carbons, the grimn or flre-damp, to explode with serious results. “ II brule tranquiile- 
ment avec une flammo jaunatre, taiit quffi n’est pas niMe avec Tafr atmosphorique ; mais 
dans le oas contiaire, ii detone avec violence*’; “ Quelquefois il se degage seul, mais 
souvent ii est melange de petrole plus ou moins epais et de bitume.” {Beudant, Minera- 
logies 232), 
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for this puriDose, ill very eaiiy times, with fire-arrows.* And in comieetioii 
with the use of naphtha tubes in war, it is not uninteresting to notice the 
employment of canes for naphtha and inflammable gas for economic |)ur- 
poses. Humboldt, in his account of the or fire- wells of China, t 

and of the ro/ie- 5 ormy for ivateiv salt, and combustible gas, which is prac- 
tised ‘‘from the south-west provinces of Yun-nan, Kuang-si, and Szu-tchuaii 
on the borders of Tibet to the northern province of Shaii-si”, says “ the gas 
burns with a reddish flame, and often diffuses a bitxmiinous smell ; it ivS con- 
veyed to a distance, sometimes through pipes of bamboo, sometimes in por- 
table tubes, also of bamboo, to be used in salt works, in warming houses, or 
in lighting streets.” J Also for cooking food, as mentioned in an old ac- 
count by a Chinese writer,! and for other purposes. I j Hue, describing 
these fii*e wells, sajs “ a little tube of bamboo closes the opening of the well, 
and conducts the inflammable air to where it is required ; it is then kindled 
with a taper, and burns continuously.”^ In an old review article in the 
Atlienmmn mention is made of an account in the Lettres Mdijlmites of oil 

^ Halhed’s Gentoo Zmm, Introduction, p. 50. See also Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 
p, 299, and As. Eesearches, I, 264, 

t Am Centrale^ II, 519-540. Cosmos (Sabine’s transL), lY, 216. 

i Here, perhaps, we have the original of Prometheus, 

The secret fount of fire 

I sought, and found, and in a reed concealed it, 

YTience arts have sprung to men, and life hath dravTi 

Bich store of comforts. {From, Yinct, 107. Prof. Blackie's translation). 

Sore ills to man devised the heavenly sire, 

And hid the shining element office. 

Prometheus then, benevolent of soul, 

In hollow reed the spark recovering stole. 

The far seen splendour in a hoUow reed 
He stole of inexhaustible flame. 

{ECesiocl'hj Eltoyi, Ancient Classics for English Readers^ PX). 24-92). 

§ In all parts of tins Province (Shan-si) are found fiery wells which very con- 
veniently serve for the boiling of their victuals,” (Description of China, by Eiomjsim 
appended to Tshrants Ided Travels, A. D. 1692, p. 125). 

{j ‘‘ On utilise ces feux naturels poui* la cuisson de la chaux, des briques, &c.” Beii- 
dant, Miney^alogie^ 2oZ. 

IT CMn esc Empire^ Ql\crg,Yll, The x>ractice is mentioned also by Sir John. Davis. 
{The Chinese^ p. 336). And at some of the American oil wells the same method is fol- 
lowed at the present day. “ Some of the pumping engines generate steam by the aid of 
the combustible gas that is so commonly associated with the petroleum, it being only 
necessary to conduct it by a pipe from the tanks in which the oil accumulates to the 
furnace of the engine.” {Frof. K, Eraser of Nexo Yorh, Quarterly Journal of Science^ 
London^ 1865, If 49.) 
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tliat rose from the earth, (at places in China) turned in hollow bamboos in 
any direction, which burned with a clear flame.* The naphtha gas of Baku 
is said to be carried about in bottles, f as that of China is in bamboo tubes. 
It is not improbable that naphtha tubes for hostile purposes may have been 
suggested by the use of bamboos for the oil and for the gas in the modes 
above noticed. 

Not aior.r on account of similarity of form, then, but with reference 
also, it may be supposed, to previous uses of tubes for Creek Fire, and of 
bamboos for discharging fire arrows, and for carrying petroleum and gas, has 
the name ca?zm been earned forward and applied to modem artillery. The 
eomiection of lomh SLud homdarda with hamhoo, however, is not one which 
illustrates the derivation of the artillery terms from the name of the cane. 
Bo/a^os, honibas^ a hum or noise, is no doubt the origin of lomba and horn- 
harda. And lamloo^ (which is not a name it hears in its own countries) is 
supposed to be derived from the same origin (yikhombd)^ and to have been 
applied to it by the Portuguese, with reference to the noisy explosion of the 
air chambers of the cane when burniag.J This is possible, though the ex- 
perience which occasioned the application of the name must he supposed to 
have been very exceptional. 

For indication of the knowledge of fire-arms in India at a very early 
period, reference has frequently been made to certain passages in ancient 
books noticed by Halhed in his Code of Gentoo Laics. It will no doubt/ ^ 
Halhed says,§ strike the reader with wonder to find a prohibition of fire- 
arms in records of such unfathomable antiquity, and he will probably from 
hence renew the suspicion which has long been deemed absurd, that Alexan- 
der the G-reat did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind in India, 
as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain. Gunpowder has been 
known in China as well as in Hindostan, far beyond all periods of investiga- 
tion. The word fire-arms is literally in Sanscrit Ayni-aster, a weapon of 
fire ; they describe the first species of it to have been a kind of dart or arrow 
tipt with fire and discharged upon the enemy from a bamboo. Among 
several extraordinary properties of this weai^on one was that after it had 
taken its flight, it divided into several separate darts or streams of flame, 
each of which took effect, and which when once kindled could not be extin- 
guished /’ (on which Halhed says in a foot note — “ It seems exactly to 
agree with the Feu Gregeois of the Crusades”) ‘‘ but this kind of Agni- 
aster is now lost. Cannon in the Sanscrit idiom is called Shet-Aghni, or 
tlie weapon that kills a hundred men at once, from (shete) a hundred, and 
(gheneh) to kill.” . 

* Aug’. 16, 1862. The reference to the Zettres Bdif. is not specific. 

t Beudant, p. 233. 

i Elliot, orig. ed., I, 345, 

§ Preface, pp. 1, li. 
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Tlie compilation whicli Hallied publislied under the above title, Code of 
Qenioo Laws, in 1781, was made from twenty Sanskrit woi’ks. It was com- 
piled by eleven Brahmans whom he calls a set of the most experienced lawyers. 
They were selected, under the orders of Warren Hastings, from aU jairts of 
Bengal for the purpose. The compilation,, when complete, vras translated 
hito Persian, tinder the supervision of one of these Brahmans, and from the 
Persian was translated into English by Mr. Halhed. In the compilation 
itself no indication is given of the particular book (out of the t^venty men- 
tioned collectively at the beginning) from which each passage is taken. 
And in the translator’s Preface no references are given to the authorities for 
his own comments ; but he speaks of “ the number of enquiries necessary 
for the elucidation of almost every sentence,” which “ give him in some 
measure a right to claim the conviction of the world upon many dubious 
points, which have long eluded the nicest investigation.”^ This is all we 
get from him. The passage relating to fire-arms is in the second section of 
the preface to the Code, or “ the qualities requisite for a magistrate”, and 
it says “ the magistrate shall not make war with any deceitful machine, or 
with poisoned w^eapons, or with cannon and guns, or any other kind of fire- 
arms. ’’f This is clearly from the Institutes of Manu. And what Maim 
says about it is this, “Let no man engaged in combat smite his foe with 
sharp weapons concealed in wood, nor with arrows mischievously barbed, 
nor with poisoned arrows, nor with darts blazing with fire.”J This appears 
to be the original passage which in the hands of the Bengal Pandits took 
the form given by Halhed. And it can be assigned approximately to the 
ninth century B. C. There is nothing here to indicate anything else than 
primitive fire darts of the kind used in other countries. Mr. Talboys Whee- 
ler, in a note relating to a description in the Mahabharata of a variety of 
arms, says that, in the original, mention is made, among other weapons, of 
“ arrows, producing fire”, and he says “ The Brahmans in the present day 
point to the fire-|)roducing arrows as proofs that the ancient Hindus were 
possessed of fire-arms. ”§ There are other ancient notices of war missiles or 
engines which (with more reason than this specific mention of arroivs') 
have given occasion to this belief, but there is nothing to indicate what 
they were, “ Prom the frequent mention of Agni-astra, or fire-arms”, 
Babu Eajendralala Mitra has observed, “ it is to be inferred that the Hin- 
dus had some instruments for hurling shells or balls of brnming matter 
against their enemies ; but no description of any such has yet been met 
with.” II The Mahay antra, or great engine, and the Bataghii, or centicide, 

^ Introduction, p. xi. 

t P. cxifi. 

t Institutes of Manu, translated by Sir W. Jones, VII, 90. 

§ History of India, 1, 88. 

II Antiquities of Orissa, I, 121, 
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lie refers to as being mentioned in tbe ancient books but not described. 
Boblen^ alludes to tbe mention in tbe Puranas of a kind of camion ; but 
be does not give tbe name, or any definite reference. 

Colonel Tod says, We have, in tbe Poems of Cband, frequent indis- 
tinct notices of fire-arms, especially the nal-gola’^^ or ^z^5^-baH ; but wbe- 
tber discharged by percussion or tbe expansive force of gunpowder is dubi- 
ous. Tbe poet also repeatedly speaks of “ tbe volcano of tbe field”, giving 
to understand great guns ; but these may be interpolations, though I would 
not check a full investigation of so curious a subject by raising a doubt. ”t It 
can scarcely be questioned now, however, that the doubt was justly raised. 
Tbe interpolation (if this is tbe right mode of explaining the passage) has 
a sort of parallel in a picture, described by M. Lalanne, inserted in ^ Le 
Lixi’e de la Vie et Miracles de Monseigneur S. Loys’, in which picture “ les 
sarrasins, d’un cote, se defendent avec des especes de mousquets a meche, et, 
de Tautre, le navire royal porte une rangee de canons.” J 

Some kind of fire missile is believed by Prof. H. H. Wilson to be in- 
tended in a passage in the MaM->9idtah or Hmumdn-^idtakf to which he thus 
refers in bis outline of tbe play. “ In tbe opening of the thirteenth Act, 
Itdvam levels a shaft at Lalcshnana^ given him by Brahma, and charged 
with the fate of one hero : it should seem to be something of the nature of 
fire-arms, a shell or a rocket, as Sammidn snatches it away, after it has 
struck Lahshmm, before it does mischief. Bdmna reproaches Brahma, 
and be sends JSfdreda to procure the dart again, and keep JBanwndii out of 
the way.”§ There is not much here to show the kind of missile, except 
that it does not seem to have been anything like a shell or rocket. The 
play belongs to tbe tenth or eleventh century. Of the nature of “ the 
Agneya weapon, one of the celestial armoury, or the weapon of fire”, men- 
tioned in another Hindu drama, the Tfttara lidma Qlmritra, there is only 
tbe indication given in tbe “ fiery blaze” attributed to it ; by which, as in 
tbe other case, some kind of burning arrow is probably meant. j| 

While there is no very distinct indication of the nature of the machines 
or missiles thus referred to in ancient Hindu hooks, the idea of fire-carrying 
arrows seems to have been familiar in India, as elsewhere, from early times ; 
and the use of such fire-arrows, discharged fi’om a bow or by other means, 
is seen to range over a long period. In the Ayoiliyd Mdhdtmya, of wdiich 
a translation has lately been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, If it is related that on a certain occasion the Eaja Kusha, getting 

* Das Atte Indian, II, 63, 64. 
t Annals of Rajasthan, J, 310, NoU* 

J Recherehes sur le Feu Qr&geois, 55. 

§ Hindu Theatre, Vol. Ill, Appendix, 58. 

II Id., Vol. II , Uttar, Ram. Char. 92. 

^ J. A, S. B., I>art I. 1875, pp. 137, 138. 
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enraged, put an arrow o£ fire on Ms "bow, to dry up tbe water of the Sara- 
yii.”'^' The notice in Ifmiu appears to he the earliest. And nearly two 
thousand years after his time, arrows of this Mnd were in use in Kashmir ; 
towards the end of the century in the beginning of wdiich Mahmud had 
been launching naphtha balls against his opponents in the neigidiouring 
plains of the Pan jab. This is M, Troyer’s translation of the passage in the 
Mdjd Tarmigini in which they are mentioned. Quand il ne restait cpie 
trois heures du jour, les ennemis, encore une fois rallies, exasperes par la 
defaite, inarcherent pour combattre Kandarpa. Alors il lan 9 a dans le confiit 
des fleehes de fer, lescj[uelles etaient ointes d’huile d’herbes, et niettaient en feu 
les espaces qu’elles traversaient.^f This Kandarpa was the minister of two 
kings of Kashmir, Utkarcha, who had a short reign in A. D. 1090, accord- 
ing to M. Troyer’s chronology, J and Hareha, who came to the throne the 
same year and reigned twelve years. 

Besides the sjiecific notices of arrows, and more indefinite references to 
the undescribed weapons called by the names abovementioned, there are 
other passages in the ancient Hindu books relating to the use of combusti- 
bles in war. In the Tldyoga Earva of the Mahfibharata”, Eajendralala 
Mitra writes, “ Yudhisthira is described as collecting large quantities of 
rosin, tow, and other infiammable articles for his great fratricidal war ; but 
nothing is there said of any engine with which they could be hurled against 
his enemies, ”§ Another part of the Mahabharata mentions the use of 
igneous appliances in aid of defensive arrangements, and here also without 
any indication of the way in which they were used. It is in coimection 
with the account of the Aswmnedlia or horse sacrifice. The horse had 
entered the country of and approached the city of Eahliru-vaha^ 

na. “On the outside of the city were a number of waggons bound together 
with chains, and in them were placed fireworks and fire-weapons, and men 
were always stationed there to keep guard. ’’ jj 

^ THs MdJidtmya is ascribed to IJcshmhUj son of Mann and king of Ayodhya, 
{Miiids Sanscrit Texts, I, llo). 

t Troyer’s ybjvmy/;?/, Ch. XH, 983, 984. 

Was any such simple application of inflammable matter to pointed weapons ever 
practised in Britain F Go, thou fii'st of my bards, says Oscar, take the spear of Pin- 
gal. Pis a flame on its point. Shake it to the winds of heaven.” [Ossiem, The war 
of Caros.) Wliether this fire at the spear’s point (which must be meant for a signal in 
this instance) may he meant to indicate also a familiarity wdth its application to other 
uses, is doubtful. 

X Prof. II. H. Wilson assigns dates 23 years later. (Preface to Hatmmli, Hindu 
Theatre, VoL III.) 

§ Antiquities of OrissUy X, 121. 

II Talhoys Wheeler, Kistory of India, I, 40,5, 
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Mr. Fergiisson has observed, witli reference to siege scenes rej^resented 
in the sculptures of one of the Sanchi gateways (supposed to have been 
erected about the beginning of the Christian era), that no engines of war 
are shown, or indications of any attempt to set fire to the place. “In 
these respects”, he says, “ the Hindus seem to have been very much behind 
the stage we know from the Nineveh sculptures that the Assyrians reached 
at a much earlier age.” ^ And JBabu Rajendralala Mitra, who makes re- 
ference, in the work before quoted, to the siege scenes in the Sanchi bas- 
reliefs, and to the absence of any indication of engines for casting fire to a 
distance, or for battering, adds that the martial processions and battle 
scenes at Bhuvaneswara are also devoid of such representations, f These, 
however, are only pieces of negative evidence, and do not, by theniselves, 
go far. There are European mediaeval pictures of siege operations in which 
no engines of war are represented, or indications of the use of fire, but only 
such means of attack and defence as are shown in these Indian sculptures. J 
It may be, and it seems probable, that the Hindus were behind Western 
nations in the knowledge of the mechanical appliances for such purposes, 
(as the Chinese were, so late as the thirteenth century of our era §) but 
they did use fire, and the accounts in books givens what the sculptures omit. 
Yet we may conclude that nothing more advanced in the way of fire 
weapons was known in India in ancient times, than was in use in other 
countries ;\\ and that the application to these old Indian weapons, of terms 
belonging to weapons of our own time, is an illustration of the inadvertent 
(or at least in some way erroneous) transference of familiar ideas to times 
and places to which they do not belong. Shakspeare brings in cannon in 
the time of King John. 

The prohibition in Manu is probably the earliest notice on record of 
fire arrows, unless, as has been supposed, they are referred to in Psalm 

Tree and Serpent Worship^ ip. lil, 

•f Antiquities of Orissa, 1, 12'1» 

i Wilkinson says, “ We may suppose” that the Ancient Egj'ptians used fire missiles 
in sieges (I, 363), but there is nothing in the pictures or sculptures to countenance tliis 
supposition, and he mentions nothing in support of it. 

§ See Yule’s 3farco Tolo, 2nd Ed., H, 152. The accounts of the emplo^micnt of the 
Polos in the construction of the engines to aid Kublai in the siege of Siangyaiig are 
confused ; hut it appears at aU events that Western engineers wore employed, and from 
some accounts, that they were specially sent for. Not that the Chinese and tlieir enemies 
were altogether unacquainted with war machines, but the people of the West were ahoad 
of them. 

}[ Nothing of much value is obtained from the statement in the JDionysiaea of Nonnus 
that the followers of Bacchus, in his invasion of India and battle with Deriades, fought 
with brands and holts of fire. {As. Mes., XVIf 617.) The question whether the 
materials for the Indian part of the poem were derived from an Indian source is dis- 
cussed in the paper here referred to, by Prof. H. H. Wilson. 
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ixxvi. 8. Tlic arrows of the bow'” might be translated the glowing 
fires”, or “the glittering or flashing (arrows) of the bow’h *^or rather perliaps^j 
says Parkhurst, the ^4^7} TreTrvpmfMiva^ flery or fire-bearing arrows, such 
as it is certain were used in after times. So Montanus, jacula 
Trio Psalm belongs to the century before Manu, or a little more than ten 
eentiiries B. C., if the Asaph with whose name it is connected was the con- 
temporary of David. And to a time about three centuries later, the end 
of the eighth century B. C., if he was Asaph, “ the recorder” of King 
Hezekiahts time. But it seems most probable, notwithstanding Parkhurst’s 
suggestion, that in this instance no reference to fire arrows is intended. 
Though the literal rendering may be as above, it may be only a poetical 
figure of a not uncommon kiiid.f A more probable reference to fire-bearing 

^ Parklinrst, Hob. Lex. s. v. , the meanings of ■wliieli, as a noun he gives as 
“ red hot coal”, glowing fire”, “flashes of lightning”. Gesenius translates it jlfme, 
and refers to its use in Psalm Ixxviii. 48. The same word in Arabic, rUhq, 
is interpreted hy Golius, “ Jactns rapidior vel \dbramen teli. Certiis jaculaiidi sen 
petendi modus.” The LXX render the words referred to, in Ps. Ixxvi. 3, rk a par 7 } reap 
followed by the Tulgatc, potentias areuum. 

t Thus in other Psalms we have, by a sort of reverse simile, ((rroivs xi^eAioT light- 
mng (Ps. xviii. 14; cxliv. 6. Also Plab. hi. 11; Zecli. ix. 14). In the Tdrihh i !«- 
5a A/, “arrows ascending towards them like flaming sparks of fire.” {Doivson' fi' Elliot^- 
II, 34.) The idea of tlaiiio or lightning is attached to bright and (piiek-moving weapons 
of various kinds. Thus in Xahuin in. 3. A. similar figui*e probably is intended in 
Gen. hi. 24, so also Yirgirs 

vaginaqiie eripit ensem 
Eulinineum (iEn. IV. dSO). 

“ The sword is hiXoiu’ hands. Let J cssulmer ho hlmnmed by its blows upon the 
foe.” {ToiVa IL 251). The epithet blazhig is mentioned by Eajendiulala 

Mitra as ai>plled in a passage of the lUg Veda (IV, 93) to swords, lances, and other 
weapons. {Aniiqnitii-s of Oeimiy I, 119.) Khwandmir, in a description of a battle, 
speaks of the “ flame-exciting spears.” [llitbib us-aigar. EcnvsoVs Elliot^ I}\ 172). 
And ’Unsuri of Balkh, in one of his odes, “ Iladst thou seen his spears gleaming like 
tongues of flame tluoiigh hlaek smoke, (Elliot, IV, 51C). And Homer II. X, 153, 
thus rendered by I'hapuiau, m prosaic fashion telling us it was a rciflectioii — 

His si‘)eiir fixed by him as he slept, the great end in tiie ground, 

Tl'ie point that bristled the dark f^a^th cast a reflection roimd. 

Like ptillid lightnings thrown from Jove . 

Pope, more happily, • 

Far fiaslied their bra^ien points 

Like Jove’s own liglitiiing. 

“ In that arrow ihe tiU’ribbj god hurled forth the fire of wrath, Ac.” (Jfa/iddem's 
Eqtiijfme/it foe JJdtf/o, lytaiseeii- TeMa, IV, 225.) This too is probably iigurativaj 

fire, thouglx it is added that ho discharged it against the castle of the Asiiras, and tlie 
Asuras were burnt up, p. 226. 

Krishna and Arjun aiv sent by Mahitdevato a lake whore he had deposited his Lew 
tind arrows. Tliey see two serpents, one vomiting flumes. The serpents change' their 
form and Ixa-onu? bow and u.rro\vs, p. 180, 
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arrows is in Psalm cxx. 4. The word there used coals of juiii|)er’’^ 
(more properly broom) seems to refer to actual burning matter. 

Bet ween the ancient Hindu waitings which mention fme-arrows in early 
days in India, and the Muhammadan historians who tell of naphtha-throw- 
ing, in the time of the first Arab invasions of Sind, we get some indications, 
from a different source, of the use for similar purposes of the petroleum of 
the noi'th-W'Cst districts of the Panjab, about fomteeii hundred years before 
it was used in Mahmud’s battles in that quarter. The oil mentioned by 
Ctesias as used in the attack of cities, which was launched against the gates 
ill earthen vessels, and set fire to everything around, with a fiame which 
could not be extinguished by any ordinary means, is obviously petroleum, 
though his story is that it was obtained from a large animal found in the 
Indus. And the animal described, though called a worm (ctkcoXt^^), is as 
obviously (in spite of errors and exaggerations with regard to it as well as 
to the oil) a crocodile,* It was seven cubits in length, and had a skin t^vo 
fingers thick, and remarkable teeth. It used to come up on the land at 
night, seize any animals it could find, and drag them into the water to 
satisfy its hunger.f Philostratus repeats the story, noticing also, as Ctesias 
does, that the oil was prepared only for the king.J He transfers the animal 
to the Hyphasis ; hut from the nature of the materials for his work some 
inaccuracies may he expected. The story is essentially the same and is 
probably taken from Ctesias. It is not difficult to see in these accounts a 
confusion of separate facts. The petroleum obtained in the districts on 
both sides of the Indus below Atak is for the most part gathered from the 
surface of water. Ctesias refers in another passage to the oil which floats 
on certain lalces or ponds in India, and springs discharging oil.§ Again, 
the highly inflammable mineral oils and other products of the same class 
have been very generally believed to he of animal origin. |j In discussing 

^ That it should he called a worm, is perhaps not very surprising. Long aftex- 
that time, people did not know exactly what kind of animal it oiiglit to he reckoned. 
Thomas Herbert, (A. P. 1638) \vriting of the “ hatefiill crocodyie” of Sumati-a, calls 
it ‘‘this dctevsted heast, flsh, or serpent, by seamen improperly cald Alligator.” {Some 
Tmres Travels^ p. 323.) 

t CtesicB Inch Jlistorm Excer2yt(B^ Groyiomtis^ p. 664. 

J Vit A2)oUon. Tijan, Illy 1. The petroleum collected from a spring in the south 
of Persia, we are told hy Dr. Fryer, who travelled in that country in 1674, used to he 
carefully guarded, and taken for the king’s use only. {Nine Teare' Travels, J. TrycVy 
Jf. D. Gant.y p. 318.) The story of its discovery, on one of king Faridun’s hunting 
parties, and of its being reserved for the king’s use, is given in Honighorgcr’s Thirty- 
five years in the Tasty s, v. Asphaltum Tersicttniy p. 238. Also iix the Makhzan i Achoiyah 
by Muhammad Husain of Dihli, A. H. 1180. 

§ Ctes. by Gronov,y 666. 

j| Modern researches on the natui'o of some of the great deposits of petroleum in 
the United States and Canada, and elsewhere, have led to the conclusion that they m-o 
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tlie apparent description by Ctesias of tbe crocodile, aiid with reference to 
the question whether oil is obtained from that animal. Sir Henry Elliot, 
in the note before referred to, mentions the result of an investigation on 
the subject in which Prof. H. H. 'Wilson took part. But there is no 
mistake about Grocodile oil. Hot only, as Sir H. Elliot observed, is it 
mentioned in native works on Materia Mediea, but at the present day it is 
one of the recognised commercial products of this country, and will be 
found duly recorded Ho. 8282 in Dr. Porbes Watson’s comprehensive list, 
prepared in conneetion with the scheme for an Industrial Survey of India. 
If we accept the crocodile, the story takes a tolerably compact form and 
admits of easy and plausible explanation. Here was an infiamniable oil, of 
remarkable j^i’operties, believed to be of animal origin, and obtained from 
the surface of waters on both sides of the Indus. Here was a big water 
animal, of fright some appearance and character, residing in the Indus, and 
from which oil was obtained. It is a very natural supposition that Gtesias, 
having some version of these facts before him, put this and that together, 
and like Mr. Pickwick’s friend who wrote on Chinese Metaphysics, ‘‘ com- 
bined his information.”'^' 

in great part the product of animal decomposition. (Pro/. Archer, in Art Journal of 
Aiq/nst, 1864. Frof. Draper of Keio Yorh, in Quarterly Journal of Science, (London) 
Vol. II, 1865, p. 49. Irof Ansted, Qu. Journal of Science, II. 755). The suhstaiices of 
thist class which, according to popular helief, arc most directly of animal origin, are 
amhergris, and the dark bitumen knoum as mkmicd, highly esteemed in India and 
Persia as a medicine. With regard to ambergris, believed to be a kind of petroleum 
issuing from rocks and hardened in the sea, modem opinion is coming round to tho 
belief that whether or not it comes into the sea in this way, and is then swallowed by 
the monsters of the deep, it is actually obtained from the wliale. {Bennetfs Whaling 
Voyage round the Glohc, quoted in Yule’s Marco loIo^J^^O. The animal is the Ihysater 
maerocephdus, according to Limimui {GrncUn, XIV, 495). See also Siiidbad’s Pifth 
Voyage, Lane’s Thousand and One Nights, III, (>0, and note, ]>. 108. le Goitil, Voyages 
dans les IDrs de flndt\ II, 84, DMerheht, BihL Or., s: r. Ghiaeamhar. Al-MushM, 
Meadows of Grold, eh. XYI. Eenandofs Ancient Accounts of India and China by two 
Muhammadan Truvellca's, p. 94. The precious mumidi is understood a little more 
exactly. But at the present day it is popularly believed to be obtained from land 
animals {sotfo voce human) by a process exactly similar to that described by Ctesias for 
extracting from the big beast of the waters tho inliammable oil us{‘d in sieges in India. 
{See Vig no's Ghazni, p. 01, — “the asphMtum so well known in India by the name of 
negro’s fat”.) Two years ago there was much alarm among the native servaiiis and 
othens at some of our hill stations in the Panjab, occasioned l)y a rumour that a demon 
who practised tho horrible manufacture was prowling about niglilly, seizing iinwaiy 
and unprotected people, to furnish material for the preparation of the fii'st-class 
murnidi. 

^ It is only by a poetical coincidence, and not with any reference to the combusti- 
Me product supposed to bo obtained from it, tlmt the crocodile itself is described in the 
book of Job as breathing lire. “ Out of his inouth go bimiing lamps [or hi a zing torches, 
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The account given by Philostratus of the defence of forts in India b}* 
thnnderiiigs and ligditnings which the defeiiders had power to discharge on 
their assailant refers^no doubt, ---if any real thing* is referred to, — to 
some description of petroleum missile or Greeh Tire. But it is most likely 
only a reference to the mythical celestial weapons and eonimand over the 
elements.f Whenever petroleum or naphtha was obtained, its use for hoS” 
tile purposes has been appreciated, and the forms of its application have 
been various. One of the devices of Iskandar Ziii-Karnain, in preparing 
for encounters with the Hindus, as related by Mir EluvandJ w’as to make 
number of hollow images in the form of soldiers, filled 'with dry wood and 
naphtha, to be set fire to in the midst of the battle. The great junks of 
the Chinese in the middle ages carried a-rms and naphtlia to defend them- 
selves against the pirates of India. § The material used for fire-missiles in 
China in the beginning of the tenth century wns known by the name of the 
oil of the cruel fire.”|| . A recent investigator on the subject of Chinese 
oils states that the petroleum of Shansi, Lechuen, and Formosa, is said to 
have been formerly employed by the Chinese in Greek Fire compositions.^ 
For use in fire-rafts for destroying other vessels and wooden structures, 
petroleum is of course very suitable, and has been frecjnently so iised.'^'*'^ And 
thrown upon ships from a distance, or directly applied in other w'ays, it well 
serves the same purpose. ft Bituminous fire shells are noticed by Tasso as 
used in the First Crusade (A. D. 1099) 4 J In a descriptive Catalogue of 

as in a translation piihlishcd ill the Calcutta Christian Intelligencer, Feb. 1862] and 
sparks of fire leap out. Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or 
caldron. His breath kindleth coals, and a flame goeth out of liis mouth.” Ch. xli. 
19-21. . 

^ Vif. AimJlon. Tyan. /J, 14. 

t See IJttara Mama (Jhantra (in Wilson’s Hindu Theatre), pp. 14, 92, 96, 

J Mauzat-a^'’^((fd.i Sheah translation^ p. 400. 

§ Meinand; Ilemoires sar rinde, j). 300. 

{j Grosds Militarij Antiqwties^ iT, 309. 

Mr. F. Fortcr Smith, on the ails of Chinese Fharmaei/ and Commerce. Joirmed of the 
Fharm. 8oc. 1874. (The reference is taken from a newspaper review.) 

Zalanne, Feu Gregeois, p. 45, &c., &c. 

ft “ At Bely there is a fountain of oil wliicli is said to be unextinguishaldo wlien 
once it is set on fire ; and with ivhieh the king of Aehon hiirnt two Porluguc'St * Galh'ons 
near Malacca about 8 or 10 years ago.” M, Beaulieus Yogage to the Fmst Indies, A. 1). 
1619 fin Ifarris\s Collection, p. 250), The iiTCsistible rapidity wiili wliiehtiinbt rtoiirh- 
ed with peti-oleum is consumed by fire is illustrated in the recent destrudioii of the 
Goliath training ship, 

Xi Jer. Bel. XII, 42 (Fairfax’s version) 

Two halls he gave them, made of hollow brass, 

Wherein enclosed, fii‘e, pitch, and brimstone was. 
misses the Uiumi of the original. 
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Arabic Militaiy books/^' mention is made of a pecnliar mode of caiTying 
fire into a figbt, on tbe face of shields fnrnislied with large hollow bosses 
•which \YevQ filled with naphtha and had matches applied at one or more little 
apertures. The device seems rather stupid and impractical, but these 
shields are said to have been used in the battle before Mecca, at the attack 
on that place b}^ Hajjaj-biii'Yusuf, before referred to, ill A. H. 73 (A. I>. 
692.) Another form of combination of offensive with defensive arms has 
been devised in more modern times, which is not much better. Tlie Tar- 
kandis, as Ave learn from Sir B. Forsyth’s account of his embassy, have 
^Aarge circular shields gaudily painted with dragons and other hideous mon- 
sters on one side, and concealing, on the other, a gun-barrel set in a socket 
of wuod, and serving also as a handle ivhereby to carry the shield. 

It has been a question whether the scorpions, often mentioned as offen- 
sive missiles, are to be taken in their literal meaning, or as representing 
some kind of actively inflammable preparation, called by this name on ac- 
count of the sharp style of its attack and painful nature of its effects ; just 
as some of the engines used in ivar bear the names of familiar animals with 
reference either to their form and appearance or to their mode of applica- 
tion. J One of these engines vras called a scorpion. § This cjuestion has 
been discussed by Sir Henry Elliot in the volume before referred to,|| in 
connection with the account in the Tdr(]ch4~Alfl of the captiu’e of the city 
of Xasibin, in the time of the Khalifah ’Omar, in the seventh year after the 
death of Muhammad, wdien large black scorpions are said to have been made 
use of in the attack. In support of the supposition tliat a combustible 
composition formed of some bituminous substances” may have been meant, 
he observes that the ancient Indian w^eapon or rocket called sataqni, the 
hundred- slayer, also signifies a scorpion. And t])e fireworks mentioned in 
the book translated by Casiri, wdiieh gives occasion to Hallani’s queiy about 
the pnJcis nilratns, are described as being in the form of scorpions”. But 
though tlie name has been applied to fireworks and fire missiles as wadi as 
to a mcehanical engine of war, yet seeing the distinct mention of* these 
animals in many instances, (and of other o’ffeiisive animal missiles tlirowm 
into besieged places) there need be no diffie-vilty in aecej>ting the literal 
interpretation. If tbe situation of the city of Kisibis (with reference to 
the capture of whicli place with the aid of seorjfions the inatter has been 

Fihrist- (d-l'vinh ft Ulm p. 64. 

t Idporf o/a Jlissmi to Tarhand, in 1873, p. 13. 

% Tfstudd, ^rusciihiB, Aries, Onager, Scorpio, Clict, Sow, ikc., and, ironically, the 
liriF (’urtis), as tender an instrument, in its way, us the mtdden in our own country. 

§ Said to h.ive 1'»een invented hy the Cretans. Plin, A. II., VII, 67. 

jj Bill. Intlex to the jJtluh. Hist, of India, Calcutta, 1849, 146, 163. Dowson’s Edi- 
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discussed) in a country supplying bituminous material, wliieli actually was 
used for fire missiles in that neigbbourbood, favours the former idea, at the 
same time it is a place noted for real scorpions, in modern as well as ancient 
days,^ 

Among the j^reparations for the great war on the j)lain of Knrnlcslieira, 
it is related that Duryodhana, having fortified his trench with towers, sup- 
plied the defenders of the towers with pots full of snakes and scorpioiivS, 
and pans of burning sand and boiling oiL”t there are numerous in- 

stances since that time of the similar use of the living animals.J The Em- 
peror Leo gives instructions, in his Tactica^ for this emplojnnent in war of 
serpents and scorpions. § Larger creatures, dead and living, less directly 
hurtful but unpleasant, have often been thrown into besieged places for the 
annoyance of the defenders. Human beings have occasionally been project- 
ed in this way from the military machines ,'|| and it is related tliat on a cer- 
tain occasion an unlucky engineer was accidentally hurled into a fortress by 
one of his own great engines.^f 

The introduction of improved devices for war missiles, and particularly 
of gunpowder artillery, was, from various causes, slower in some countries 
than in others. Some nations from their position and opportunities, or by 

^ Mev. J. P. Fletcher^ Motes from Mineveh^ J, 164. Tlie work published under the 
name of Ihn Haukal also mentions both serpents and scorpions in tlie neig-libouikood of 
Nisibis ; {Ouselefs Qeogmyky of Ihn Mmkal, 56) and, it may bo observed, also mentions 
another place noted both for naphtha springs and for a species of scorpion more destruc- 
tive than serpents (p. 77). 

t JEListory of India. I. Talhoys J, 275. 

t Imperavit qL!aaT.^Iurimas venenatas serpentes vivas colligi, easq^ue in vasa iictilia 
conjici. ^ Pergamenae naves quum adversarios premerent acrius, repente in eas 
vasa fictilia, de quibus supra mentionem fecimus, conjici coepta sunt. (Corn. Mep. Man- 
nihrd, X XL) Frontiiiiis notices this incident among his devices of war, bufc scicms to 
m<alcG a mistaken reference to the occasion. “ Hannibal regi Antiocho monstravit ut 
in hostxum classem vascula jaWlarentur viperis plena, quaruni metii &:c.” {Frontini 
Ehatayemata IVj 10). Other instaneos in the East. And Khalaf cast at them, pots 
fall of serpents and scorpions/ horn slinging machines.’' {JXUdb-i-Yamwt, Memoir of 
BabaJctayin. UeymltVs TrmisL^ ‘54). Et prseteim habebant et ignem Grteeum abund- 
anter in phialis et ducentos serpentes pemiciosissimos/' (Itineraruim Leg is Fichardi, 
XT, 42, quoted by Laiamie^ p. 44. 

§ Lalanne^ Feu Gregeois^ p- 27. 

li Tide's Marco Folo^ If Vl4i. Ibn Batuta relates an oecuiTence of tliis kind at 
Bihli in 1325. {Travels of Ibn Fatuta^ by Lee^ 145.) 

*{[ A modem artist has imiu’oved upon this by a voluntary performan<,x^ of the same 
kind, according to a story which has appeared in recent English newspapers (Dee. 
1875). The story is that a Parisian acrobat gets himself dung up to the liigh trapeze 
by being shot from a mortar ; and that, on a late occasion, an overcharge of powder, or 
some other small error in the adjustments, sent him a little further than he intended, 
and landed him in the front row of the spectators. 
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reason of tlieir aims and requirements, Eare been more receptive tlian others 
of such improvements in military matters* And some, pursuing careers of 
conquest or of enterprise, have been the chief means of communicating the 
knowledge of these improvements and inventions, which they themselves 
had acquired and brought into use. The Arabs early used the resources of 
the coimtries in their possession for the preparation of fire compositions for 
use in war, and, among others, (as we have seen) of gunpowder applied to 
fireworks ; but their knowledge of the application of gunpowder to artillery 
there is every reason to believe was dexived from Em*ope. Their active and 
exteiisive ini'oads into other countides, East and West, wei'e long antei’ior to 
the days of gunpowder artillexy.^ -The Spaniards, Prescott says, dermng 
the knowledge of artilleiy from the Arabs, had become familiar with it be- 
fore the other nations of Chinstendom.t This is perhaps not well establish- 
ed. But the Spaniai’ds and Poi'tuguese, whether or not the knowledge was 
thus received and thus familial’, were the means of conveying it to eastern 
and other countries with which they traded and fought, or in which they 
settled ,* and sometimes they found themselves forestalled. If some people 
were specially apt in adopting the new weapon, in other countiies thei’e 
wei*e hindrances of different kinds in the way of its introduction or general 
use. Sometimes of course the I’eason for artilleiy not being used was that 
it was not wanted. Then the camion in eaidy days were very cumbrous and 
very troublesome. The first field-pieces wei'e so clumsy and so difficult to 
manage, that (as Prescott mentions) Machiavelli, in his Arte della Guerra^ 
I’ecommends disjiensing wuth ai’tilleiy.t Hume believes the Erench had 
cannon at the time Ci’eci was fought, but left them behind as an- encum- 
brance. It is not surprising, then, that some Asiatic nations, and others, 
were slow, as we find, in bringing gunpow^der artillery into use. Pew of 
those who had the means, failed, it may w’ell be believed, to adopt this new 
instrument of war from under-rating its power and importance. J 

“ Wliat an exalted idea must we not form of the energy and rapidity of such 
conquests when find the arms of Islam at once on the Granges and the Ebro, and tw^o 
regal dynasties simultaneously cut off, that of lioderic, the last of the Goths, of Anda- 
loos, and Dahii- Bespati in the valley of the Indus/’ (A.H. 99., A.B. 718). Tod's An- 
nals of JR.aJ a sthan^ I, 243. 

t Ferdinand and Isahella^ f 

t And more probably from the feeling that they were happier days when it was 
not known : as good George Herbert sings, — 

Beerat adliuc vitiis nostris dignissima mundo 
Macliina, quam nullum satis execrahitur sovmn. 

Exoritur tubus, atquo instar Cyclopis Homeri 
Luscum prodigiimi, medioquo foramine gaudens ! 
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The number of guns that could be brought into use was for a long time 
very inoderatej and they therefore did not at once supersede the j^revious 
contrivances. The English were among the first, after the properties of 
gunpowder had become known, to employ big guns. It -was in the early 
part of the fourteenth century that this mode of applying gunpowder was 
first practised in Europe ; and from tha,t time it slowly advanced."'' The 
FalUstarwSf once an important official in our English fortresses, made way, 
perhaps more rapidly in Britain than elsewhere, hut not all at once, for the 
Master Gunner. In the East, the JSFaft-andciz, or naphtha-thrower, was the 
eo-adjutor of the ManjaniJci who worked the engines j and these have in 
due course been succeeded by the familiar Gol-amldz of the Indian native 
armies.f 

Guns were brought into the field by the English at Creci in 1846. It 
is said by Tytler and others that Froissart makes no mention of the guns 

Accedit pyriiis piolvis — &c., &e. 

Bicito VOS, Biiriae, qua guudet origiue monstruni ? 

Invada BeJlka. 

Milton, with the same fooling, ascrihes the mvention of both cannon and po wder to 
infernal agency. Far, Lost, B. VI. 

* Chaucer, in a poem written probably about the end of the thud quarter of the 
fourteenth centxuy, — the transition period of artillery in Britain, — borrows illustrations 
from both the old and the new descriptions of military engines. It is in a didactic pas- 
sage in ‘‘ The Souse of Fume ”, in which he discourses on the nature of sound. 

Soun is nought hut air y-hroken 
And every speeche that is spoken, 

Whe’f loud or privy, foule or fair*, 

In Ms substance ne is but air. 

After tliis, in noticing various descriptions of sound, he says, 
iliid the noise which that I heard, 

Bor all the World right so it fored, 

As doth the routing of the stone 
That fro the engine is letten gone. 

■'■'And again, ,■ . 

Throughout every region 
Y-went this foule trompes soun, 

As swift as pellet out of gonne 
When fire is in the powder romie.^ 

t It is by a fine oriental figme of speech, and with no refereiico, nrav, io pyiuhTh * 
nic functions of any kind, that another familiar Indian oihcial, of humble rank, is styled 
a jBarq-anddz, or ‘ darter of lightning’. 


^ One of the early kinds of camion “ was fired by applying a metal bai- ina,de ix d 
hot in the finnaco to the powder contained in the chamber.” Vioikt k Sac, Jlii, Ardu 
o/i¥iA 172, 
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at Crcci. But a reeeiit reviewer lias indicated two manuscripts of Froissai^t 
in wliieli they are distinctly mentioned as used by tbe English on that 
occasion. And he glres some quotations."^ Froissart had spoken of guns 
employed at an earlier date, — at the siege of Stirling by the Scots in 1811. 
Tytler {Illst, of SeoiJanf Tol. IZ, p. GO) says this is not corroborated by 
contemporary historians. But at a still earlier date they had been used 
in Britain, if, as is generally understood, guns arc meant by the -ivar-oml'es 
icc/r), mentioned by Barbour as having been first , seen by the 
Scots in their skirmishes ivith Edward Ill’s forces in Northumberland in 

But long after those days, in Britain and other countries where gun- 
powder and its modern application were well known, the employment of 
cannon had not made great progress. In India they were used hj Babar, 
as largely, it would seem, as tlie means and skill available would permit ; 
and he was not much hehind other countries in this respect. In 152vS, wlieii 
he had the aid of artillery in forcing tlic passage of the Ganges near 
Kananj, he snys, For several days, while the bridge was constructing, 
Ustad ’All lyiili played his gun remaiicahly well. The first day lie disebarged 
it eight times ; the second dsiy sixteen times ; and for three or four days 
he continued ilring at the same rate.” J This veas just fifteen years after 
Flodden, when artillery praetiee was at mueli the same stage in Britain. 

Their niarslraird lines stretched east and west, 

.x'hid fronted north and south, 

And distant salalrition pass’d 
From the loud cannon mouth ; 

Not in the dose successive rattle 

* Engles — desdiqiiierent aneuiis kaiions ipi’il m’oicnt en le bataiil; pour esba» 

liii* les G-enevois.” 

‘‘Les Engles avoieiii entro oulx tloiilx des l>onl)anIieanlx, et en fircad'. deulx on trois 
desdiquiev v^ur ees <M‘nevois.” And from nnotlier ehroriiclo (8t. Bonis) tlio .roviewtT 
qnolos, “Ijosqnels Angluis gidteroad. trois canons : dont il advint quo los Genevois 
arl)alc.stit,‘rs qni c.UoioTit an pronutu* front touriieront les dos ed laissioromt a traiin ; si no 
sect I’cii se ee fa par traY.son, mais Bion le .sect/’ Stitm'fhftf lie VieH\ Jtfh/ “liilif 187«5. llc- 
viow of FJx'nrd III, hy Jiri\ 7/". irmlnirtuu , M'. A. The reviewer makes these notes 
with re feivnee iu an observaiimi of the author that Viliam is the only historian who 
mentions the omploynient of rannion at Creei. 

t 7 ///e r, ///>■/. fd' K'tdlifjifL IT, bh). Ah/r. Sir Walter Scott also gives a note in 
the l\nnstiv]sy of the Scutti.sh Bordew on this nientioji of guns by .Barbour. Some early 
notices of poNS'di'r and cannon are referred to by a writer iiiA'btcs and Querka, May loth, 
I SCO. The i.'aiiiest date mentioned is ch\ 1820. 

1 JL‘MAr,i nf Biker, f>\ />// leyden fOid Erskoie, p. 879 ; BrslBne, Ilkt. ey' India umkr 
i/a\/ird lira mnra)/ihs uf i/ic llamvnf TaiMHr, Bak-r, mid IbmmjHHi I. -ISfh Bmesoks 
MUhi, ll\ 270 . 
n 
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That brcatlxes tlie voice of modern battle, 

But slow, and far between.* * * § ' 

It was not till after many improvements and mncli fiirtlier exj)erience, 
during a long course of years, that bh.mgs came to be done after tbis other 
manner. 

The walls grew weak ; and fast and hot 
Against them pour’d the ceaseless shot, 

With imabating fury sent 
From battery to battlement ; 

And thunder-Hke the pealing din 
Eose from each heated cnlverin.f 

Eabar gives a name to the gun which his engineer and master-gunner, 
’AH Kiili, managed in the way above mentioned : — (“ the gun which he 
fired was that called Deg GMzi, the victorious gun”-—) from which it is 
seen tha,t he had others, besides one which was put liors de eomhat at an 
early period in the engagement (“ Another gun, longer than this, had 
been planted, but it burst at the first fire”). But it is not likely that the 
many other carriages (V^rd5a), mentioned in other accounts of his war equip- 
ment, mean gmis^ hut rather, (as supposed by M. Pavet de Comteille, the 
latest translation of Bahar’s Memoirs, and by Prof. Bowsoii) carts of some 
kind, used for transport of ordnance stores and for other purposes in con- 
nection with the guns. Leyden (or Erskine) translates the "vtod as gum^ 
even when mentioning so large a number as seven hundred. This is ont of 
the question. It appears indeed from other notices of Babar’s artillery that 
on some occasions, a single piece was all he had, though at other times he 
had several. § About noon-day prayers, a person came from Ust ad with 
notice that the bullet was ready to be discharged, and that he waited for 
instructions, I sent orders to discharge it, and to have another loaded 
before I came up.” II A deal of work has often been done with a single 
gun. But the possession of the new weapon did not confer a very formid- 
able superiority when this was the whole of the artillery. 

* Marmioii, YI, 23. 

In tbe early days of artillery in Europe “ it was usual for a field-piece not to be 
discharged more than twice in the course of an action.” FreseoU^ Ferdinaml and Imhclla^ 
1,87. 

t Byron, Siege of Corinth. 

J JDowson^s FUiot^ Tuzah-i-^B atari, JF, 268, and Hote. 

§ James’s ordnance, at Flodden, as given by Pitscottic, consisted of seven can- 
nons that he had forth of the Castlo of Edinburgh, which were called the Severn Sisters, 
casten by Eobert Borthwick, the master-gamner, with other small artillery, bullet, pow- 
der, and all manner of order, as the master-gunner could devise.” ITanhion, Note 3 I). 

jl Tifsah-i-BcUari, Boimon, IV, 285. 

^ Ecminding one of Hood’s account of the arrangements for quelling an election 
not, as supposed to be desciibed in the letter of a country cousin at the scene of action. 
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India seems to have freely adopted the new instrument of war, while 
Persia was slow to use it, even after experience of its powers, and even 
after beginning to make use of it, did not take to it very kindly. The brass 
ordnance which contented the Indian commanders in Babar’s time, and after, 
was doubtless of a somewhat rough construction, as we read of Sher Shah 
Sur, in 1543, issuing an order to his peoiDle to “ bring all the brass in camp 
and make mortars (jhyJia) of it”, to bombard the fort of Eaisin ; and they 
Inought tlicir “ pots, dishes, and pans,” and made them into mortars.'^' This 
sliows at all e%nnt>s a ready apiU'ceiation of the value of artillery. Something 
more pretentious than these extempore mortars, and more cumbersome, were 
the guns which, very soon after this, (in 1551) we hear of Islam Shah 
(Saltan Salim) taking with him from Bihli to Labor, after Mirza Kain- 
ran’s llight from the court of Hmnayim, to take refuge w-itli him, Stai'ting 
in haste he could not get a sullicient nuinher of oxen in the villages near 
Dilili, and each gun was pulled Ly 2000 men on foot.”t 

At this time, and for long after, Persia was not so far advanced. One 
of the Jesuit missionaries, writing from Oriims in 1519, says of the Boldmim 
33ahylo}ncm\ the ruler of the territories adjoining, gui niodo 
appellatur”, (that is Shah Tahmiq)) Hie bona ex parte Persis imperat, et 
in Eegibus potentissimis jure optimo eensetur. Eius robur omne ac vis 
copiarum equitntii constat, et peritissimis sagittariis. Nullis bombardis nec 
aliis biiius generis tormentis utimtur. Saipe cmn Turcis, et quidem feliei 
Marte belligerant.” J They were not unacquainted with gims, and bad 
suifered from the Turkish artillery in the time of this king’s predecessor, 
Ismail Safi. And Herliert relates that when the Turks under Sulaiman in- 
vaded Persia, this same “ Tamas, affrighted with their great ordnance, hyres 
5000 Portugalls from Ormus and Indya, who brought 20 cannon along with 
them, and hj whose helps the Turks were vanquished. ”§ The Turks were 
early noted for their attention to gunpowder artillery, and the armament of 
their forts seems to have been on a par with that whieli they brought into 
the field against the Persians and others. At the time when Father Caspar 
wrote the above account of tlie defect of artillery in Persia, a Fi^eneli tra- 
veller and naturalist, M. Beilon, says of the fortiheations of Sostos, which 
he saw in 1518, Validis tormentis bellicis egregie muniti sunt, qua^ explo- 
dantur (si nceesse sit) in eas naves qme sine lieentki effugere, vel in Helles- 

One x>asaag‘o runs soinewhat in this fashion. S r. m. Eiot increases. The military 
has been called out. He is at present standing opposite otir door !’* 

^Iuthi\ Dowhoh'^s MlUot, IV, 401, 

t Tdrikh-i-DuhtlL EUwt, IV, Seo also notices of artillery at this 

period in the V, 131, and V, 172, 

X Bjmtohe Indme, p. 38 (Ep, M, Ompari BelgmJ. 

§ Tho. IliTkrt Somi> Te&m Tmmis, p. 289, 
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poatuni vi permmpere vellent.”^ It was from tlie Portuguese that Persia 
had to obtain the assistance of guns. And twenty years before this, tlie 
Spaniards were using artillery in Mexico, and cast guns there for thcm- 
selves.f 

When, in the next century, Ornius was taken from the Portuguese by 
the Persians under Shah ’Abbas the Great, with English assistance (1627), 
the armament of the defenders was something considerable, according to 
Herbert’s account of it. “ The brass Ordnance in tlie Castle and Eanipires 
were divided; some say they were three hundred, others as many more : 
Howheit, our men say there were only fifty-three great hrasse peeces mounted, 
foure brasse cannon, sixbrasse demicannon, sixteen cannon pedroes of brasse, 
and one of iron, 9 cnlverin of brasse, two demiciilverin of brasse, tlirce of iron, 
ten brasse bases, seven brasse bastels, some basilisks of 22 foot long, and 
iiintie two brasse peeces nnmounted ; which I the rather name, in that the 
Portugalls hragge they had small defence, and few Ordnance. xit 
this time guns, both large and small, were in use in Abyssinia, having been 
introduced by the Turks and Arabs in occupation of various partvS of the 
east coast of Africa. § On the west coast of India also, at the same time, 
some skill in the use of artillery had been acquired by people not otherwise 
highly advanced. ‘‘ says Herbert, “ is subdevided into many 
Toparehyes, all obeying the Samoreen, a naked Negro, but as proud as Luci- 
fer.” “ By long warres, they to growne expert and orderly : yea know 
how to play with Camions, have as great store of Harquebuzes, and are as 
well acquainted with the force of xiow'der, as we or any other nation.” j] A 
special ordnance department was instituted in India in Pliimayiiii’s time 
(when, as we have seen, artillery had come to play an important part),®!]* pre- 
paring the way for the more complete arrangements luidcr Akbar, ^vho paid 
much attention to this part of his war equipment, and who was, himself, ac- 
cording to Ahul Eazl, an improver and inventor of matters eoniieeted with 
this departmeiit.'^^' 

Persia continued to he. backivard in its artillery. In 1685, when Her- 
bert was in that country, Shah Safi, grandson of ’Abbas the Great, being 
king, the traveller writes, In a common muster the Persian king can 
easily advance (as appeares by roll and pension) tliree hundred thousand 

^ JSelhnii Ohseymtiones, 186. 

t Tycaeott, Coinjucbt of Mcmco^ II, 266. 

X llerherf^s Tyavehj-^, 118. 

§ Zeitira Annua di Ethiopia^ Graspsro Eacs, 1624. 

jj Ecybeyt^ 300, 302. This disrcgaril of clothing, hy oveiitlio king, \vas in the pre- 
ceding* centiuy (1443) remarked upon by ’Abd-m-Eazziik, author of the 
and afterwards by other European traveUors, Eoiosonk Elliot ^ IV, 101, and Sok. 

«[1’ Mumwjun-ndmah. Eowsoids Elliot F, 123. Tun'/chA-Iias/ttdi F, loo. 

Bloehmanu's Ain-i-Akbari, Ain 36, 1, p. 112. 
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horse, and seventy thousand good musquetoons.” “Their harque'kiz is 
longer than ours, but thinner and not so good for service. They can use 
that very well, but detest the trouble of the Cannon, and such field pecces 
as require earriage.”^’ When Kaempfer was in Persia more than fifty years 
after (in 1692), they seem to have got no further. “ Anna illis sunt laneea, 
sclopeta, arcus, et acinaces ; tormentorum et mortariorum nullus illis in 
campo usus est.”t India was much ahead, as we learn from Bernier’s ac- 
count of Aiirangzib’s artillery thirty years before this time.J 

After seeing the kind of progress that was being made in India and 
Persia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, one may be surprised to 
read, in the papers on the History of the Burma race, compiled by Sir A. 
Phayre from native sources, published in the J. A. S. B., that in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, more than a hundi'ed jnars before Biibar ap- 
peared with his guns on the bank of the Ganges, the -king of Pegu, advancing 
up the Irawadi against king Meng Khoung, did not dare to land and attack 
Proiiie, “ as it was defended with cannons and muskets.” § The editor of 
tlie Journal has observed that this mention of guns and muskets in Burma 
in l-iO-l is rather remarkal)le. It is, if they were wdiat we understand by 
cannons and muskets. But it suggests a question. This was a region 
abounding in petrolemn. Is it not possible that these fire-arms may be 
explained in the same way as Mahmud’s top and inf any ? (above, page 4d). 
It is true that a traveller who was in India about that time (Xicolo Conti) 
says “the natives of central India” (by which he seems to mean a j)art he 
had not visited) “ make use of balistac and those machines %vhich we call 

^ P. 232. The olijcction to field guns is one that can he readily understood, from 
the similar experience of other countries, above referred to. Of a different kind was the 
dislike wliieli a traveller in tlic previous ccntui'y says the people of Xorth Africa had to 
the smaller fire-arms, “ xUl the Arabians tliat live towards the west, where the kiiig- 
d<nns of Pez and IMoroceo lie, do commonly cany spears about twenty-five hands long. 
They use no Musquets or Pistols, neither do they love ’em.” (Description of Jfrica, 
Droui John Leo am? Marino?, Harris's Collection^ /, Zll.J Tod says the same of the. Eaj- 
piits of the same and later times. Writing of A. B. 1535 ho says, “ The use of artil- 
lery was now becoming general, and the IMoslcms soon jicrccived the necessity of foot 
for their protection ; but prejudice operated longer upon tlio Kajpoot, •who still curses 
those \'iic guns” which render of comparatively little value the lanecj of many a gal- 
lant soldier.” (IlaJasfJian J, SlO.y See a parallel to this idea cited by Colonel Yule, 
Marco Da?o, II, 127. 

t Anuvidtates Exoticfe, 75. 

t C.'in<iuaute on soixante potites pieces de campagiie, toutes de bronzo ; soixanto et 
dix pieces do canon, la plupart de fonto, sans conapter deux a trois cons ehamcaiix logers 
qui portaieiit ehacun ime petite piece do campagne de la grossour d’un bon double mous- 
quet. Dernier, Voyages I, 296. 

§ /. A S, Jl, VoL XXXVIII, Dart f 18G9, p. 40. 
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hombanUs, also other warlike implements adapted for besieging cities 
but this does not appear to receive support from the Indian historians. 
Tavernier refers to a tradition of the early knowledge of powder and cannon 
in Pegu, believed to have been obtained from Asam. Writing of the 
attack at Asain by the Grand Capitaine (Mir Jimikh) iinder 

the orders of Aurangzib, in 1652, (to which, the traveller observes, little 
resistance -was expected, the country having enjoyed peace for five or six 
centuries, and the people having no experience of war), he says, On tient que 
c’est ce meme peuple qui a trouve aneieimement rinvention de la poudre et 
du canon, laquelle a passe d’ Asem an Pegu et du Pegu a la Chine, eo qui 
est cause que d’ordinaire on Fattribue aux Chinois.”t We have seen that, 
in China, the petroleum of some of its western provinces is said to have 
been used in old time for a kind of Greek Pire.J Asam also, it may be 
observed, is a petroleum country. Perhaps this may confirm, in some mea- 
sure, the above suggested explanation of the guns and muskets in Burma. 
Colonel Symes, in his account of the Embassy to Ava in 1795, considers that 
the Burmese learned the application of gunpowder from Europeans, though 
the substance may have been known before. “ The musket,’* * * § he says, “ was 
first introduced into the Pegue and Ava countries by the Portuguese. ”§ 
Eow-a-days Ava receives English muskets, [j In the ISTote on the intercourse 
of the Burmese countries with Western nations, in Chapter viii of Colonel 
Yule’s Narrative of the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855, Portuguese 
muskets in Burma are noticed in the early part of the 16th century. There 
is no mention of artillery till 1658, when the guns on the ramparts of Ava, 
directed against the Chinese invaders, were said to have been served by a 
party of native Christians, under a foreigner who is, with some probability, 
sui^poscd to have been an Englishman.^ But the brief notices, in the 
chapter referred to, of the narratives of old travellers, were not made with 
a view to any special enquiry on this subject. 

To the Chinese has been attributed, in a more or less indefinite way, a 
very early knowledge of gunpowder artillery, Gloig, in his “ Sketch of the 
Military History of Greit Britain”, says that “ Eobert Norton, the author 
of a treatise called which was published in 1661, 

quotes IJfiano, an Italian traveller in the East, as proving that not only 
gunpowder but cannon were used so early as the year 83 of our era by the 

* Indm in the loth Century hj i2. JT. Major, (Malduyt Soc.J Tmveh of 
Conti i p. 31. 

t Voyayes de J. B* Tavernier^ If 427. 

X B. Barter Smithy on the Oik of Chinese Iharmacy (quoted aljove). 

§ Enihassy to the Kuiydom of Ava in 1795, JJ, 60. 

j| Yiilds Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855, p. 75. 

If Id,, p. 215. 
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CHnese, and tliat the alarm created by them was one great cause of the 
defeat at that time of a Tartar invasion.”'^ Few other writers, however, go 
so far back. The nature of the proof of this early use of cannon is not 
mentioned. Gibbon says that in China, in the thiifeenth century, “in 
the attack and defence of places the engines of antiquity and the Greek 
Fire were alternately employed, and the use of gunpowder in cannons and 
bombs appears as a familiar practice.^t Snt the absence of all mention 
by Marco Polo of any such practice, while, in his account of the siege of 
Siang Yang in 1268 by Kublai, he records the manufacture and employ- 
ment of mangonels and trebuehets, a short experience of which induced the 
Chinese garrison to surrendex’,^ may throw some doubt on the Chinese know- 
ledge of cannon at tliat time. . 

The exclusive and self -isolating pi’actiee of China through many ages, 
and the absence of authentic information regarding its early history, occa- 
sion possible errors in two opposite dhections, — ^peihaps crediting the people 
of that country in eaidy times with a state of advancement in arts and 
knowledge -which they had not attained, perhaps again wu*ongly imagining 
them to have continued in primitive backwardness down to recent times. 
“ There must have been a series of ages”, Sir Henry Maine has observed, 
with reference to matters of a different kind, “ during which this progress 
of China was very steadily maintained ; xxnd doubtless our assumption of 
the absolute immobility of tlie Chinese and other societies is in part the 
expression of our ignorance. ”§ This is veiy true ; but, on the other hand, 
this same ignorance sometimes expresses itself in errors of an opi>osite kind. 
Omne ignotum has, in all ages, been apt to suggest something uncommon 
or wonderful ; and of this kind seems to have been the idea that the Chinese 
were acquainted, before European nations, with gunpowder and cannon. 
M'M. Eeinaud and Fave, who have gone into the matter jxretty f uUy in the 
work before quoted, thus conclude their statement of the I'esult of the 
investigation, which leaves little ground for the Chinese claim to stand upon, 
Ainsi toinbe ropinion exageree qne s’etaient faite pliisieurs savants siu 
Tart des artifices de gueiTe chez les Chinois.”|| 

In tlie Note hj Sir He my Elliot on the Early use of Gunpowder in 
India^jr he quotes the opinion exjxressed by General Cunningham in his Essay 
on the Arian Order of Architecture (J. A. S. B,, Vol. JCVII, 1848, 
p. 244) -witli reference to the condition of the ruins of some of the old 

Slrteli of J//7. Hint, of Great Britain, p. 100. 
t JJecihw and Fall, CIu LXIV* 
t Yulds Marco Folo, 2nd ed,, II, 152. 

§ Zeciures on the Farlij History of InstUutwns, p. 227. 

II Fen Grt-yeois, jh 201. 

1i Original Vol. 1. Note II, p. 340. , 
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Hincln buildings ill Kashmir, particularly tliose of the temples at Avaiitipura, 
that no agency but that of gunpowder could have reduced them to the 
state of entire destruction and confusion in which the materials of the 
structures are now found. And- this destruction, if it was, as is supposed, the 
work of Sikandar, designated Bibt-sliiJcan, who was reigning at the time of 
Timur’s invasion of India, occurred about the beginning of the fifteenth 
centmy. (Otherwise, gunpowder being used, Grenerai Cminingham supposes 
Aurangzib may have been the destroyer.) But other agencies appear suf- 
ficient to account for the condition of these buildings. During the interval, — 
a little more than quarter of a century,— since General Cunningham expressed 
this opinion, the fingers of Time, and moderate movements of the earth, have 
been making openings in some of the other old Hindu buildings in Kiish- 
mir j and from their appearance it may be believed tliat these same agencies, 
together with undermining work app)iied for wdlful destruction, could do 
what has been done. The little temple of FayacJi^ so complete at the timo 
of General Cunningham’s visit on the occasion referred to, has now not onl}-' 
lost the pinnacle he describes,— which is a small matter, — but has its roof- 
stone, which is a single block, further dislodged than at that time, some of 
the other stones out of their places, and; gaps as wide as two inches in the 
masonry of the basement, through which can be seen the interior filling of 
small boulders. At the splendid temple of Martand, the two side buildings 
which General Cunningham described are now seriously out of the per- 
pendicular, and parts of the lower courses of masonry of the north-east 
angle of the main building have fallen out, painfully suggesting the pro- 
bability that, unless meascLres are taken to re-support it (which it is hoped 
is now to he done) that corner of the building may ere long come down, 
and, with it, great part of the walls. If some such work of destruction 
were done purposely, perhaps suggested by, — partial injury of this kind 
from natural causes, the ruin might bo as complete as that of the bnildingB 
at Avantipura. The whole of that country has long been noted for the fre- 
quency of earthquakes.'^' In the present century they have occasionally 
been severe. The earthquakes of June and July, 182S, which were repeated 
almost daily for weeks together, caused much destruction of house property 
in Srinagar, and large masses of rock are said to have been detached from 
the hill sides and thrown down. Gunpowder does not seem necessary to 
account for the ruin of these Kaslmiir temples. 

Wliile there appears to be no good evidence in suppoi*t of the idea tliat 

* “Jo croirois,” says Bernier, speaking of the legends regarding the open iiig (>1' 
tlio Baramnla pass by which Iho Jhelam issues from the placid level of llie valley, 
“Jo croirois pliitut quo qiiclqiio grand tremhlemont do teiTo, comine ees lieiix y Ktml 
assez sujetB, auroit fait oiivrii*, &c. &e.” (roi/tvyrn, /J, 2G9.) Ahul Fazl notic('-.s th(‘ fre- 
quency of earthquakes in Kashmir. (Gladwin’s ApvvH Akharpj Il\ ir>3). 
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Asia had a knowledge of gunpowder, and used fire-arms, before Europe, 
there are plain indications that the knowledge of the most improved 
weapons of war, both before and since the introduction of gunpowder, and 
the skill to make and to use them, came from Europe to India and other 
Asiatic countries. , 

It has been seen above how Kublai Khan employed Westeni engineers 
to construct and direct the machines he used in the siege of Siang-yang 
in 12GS. The engines used by Sultan Jalal-ud-din in his attack of the 
fort of Itantanbhor, A, D. 1290, are called maglirihilid^ or Western (en- 
gines).^^' In the history of jDart of the reign of ’Ala-ud-din Khiiji, from 
1290 to 1310 (A. II. 695 to 710), called Tdrihli-W Aldi^ the author, to 
illustrate the great strength of the fort of Arangal, says, “ if a ball from a 
western catapult were to strike against it, it would rebound like a nut.”t 
Again, on one face of the fort, it is said the western engines” succeeded 
ill uiaking several breaches. J The account of the same transaction given 
by Zia-nd-din uses this same term maghribi for the maiijaihks used on both 
sides. § 

This indefinite term IVestern, as applied to the mechanical war engines 
of those days, is narrowed to 'FieingOia as the designation of gunj)owder 
artillery in Ikibar's time. This is the term used in this account of the 
battle of Panipat, April, 1526. |j Colonel Tod, in his account of the attack 
by Bahadur, Sultan of Gujarat, on tlio fort of Cldtor, defended by Eana 
Bikramajit, A. i). 1535, (S. 1591) says, This was the most j)owerful 
elfort hitherto made by the Sultans of Ceutral India, and Euroj^ean artiller- 
ists are recorded in tliese annals as brought to the subjugation of Cheetore. 
The engineer is st^^led ^ Lahri Khun, of Frengdn-, and to his skill Bahadur 
■was indebted for the successful storm which ensued.”*!]' It would apjjear 
that the employment of Europeans in a similar capacity at a mtech earlier 
j^eriod witli tlie .meehaiueal war engines is what is meant, in certain old 
narratives referred to by the same author, though their emplojunent is not 
distinctly mentioned. He quotes from the Sooraj Prakas” an account 
of the prejxirations of the king of Kanauj for opposing an invasion 
from beyond the Indus, in the 12th century, when “ the king of Gor and 
Irak crossed the x4.ttok”, in which it is said that the invading army had 


* Tunl'h-i-Fu'uz-Shukt, of ZkUml-iUn Band, JDowsou’s FlUoi, III, 146. 
t Tdfikh-l- ^Akit, Ihwmi, III, 80 » 

^ 2\h'tkh’‘i-Fh'iizShdhi fZid’‘Ud-difiJ , Id* II, 202. 

11 E't'akijw (Did Inidvd s Mnnoies of BahiT, 806. I'lizah^i-Babon,, Dowsoii, 1\, 2t>'5, 
If Tols Annals of Bajasihan, I, 810., 
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the aid jf ^'the skilful Frank, learned in all the arts.’^*^ In a footnote Tod 
adds, It is singular that Chand likewise mentions the Frank a?s being in 
the army of Shabudin in the eoiiqiiest of his sovereign Firthiraj.” 

The note in Erskine and Leyden’s ti’anslat ion of Babar’s Memoirs, on 
the passage above referred to, about artillery at the battle of Panipat, says 
of the term ‘ “ the word is now used in the Dekkan for a 

swiveL”t I am informed by Mr. Shaw, lately our representative in Yar- 
kand, that hi a book which he obtained during his residence in Tiirkistan, 
relating to events in Yarkand in the beginnhig of last century, guns are 
designated Firingi miliils. (Miltilc is the word given for muslcet^ in the 
Yoeabulary appended to Sir B. Forsyth’s Eeport of the Mission to Y'ar- 
kand in 1878. J It is perhaps used in a more general way also for fire-arms, 
like om' gtm.) The same term, Wiringi Miltilc, Mr. Shaw mentions, is now 
applied to Bifies. It may be inferred that it wavS for a similar reason that 
hi the other instances above referred to, in earlier times, corresponding 
terms were used with reference to the engines and engineers, and then to 
the first gunpowder artillery used in India. 

Alike in Asia and in Europe the earlier weapons of war continued, of 
necessity, to he used long after the introduction of gunpowder artillery, and 
along with it. The guns, few in number, were at first merely a small but 
startling addition to the ordinary implements of battle. At Panipat, when 
Babar’s Mringi field-pieces were causing a new sensation, the smaller fire- 
arms were not yefc in use, and throughout the account of the fight he relates 
how his troops poured in discharges of arrows on the enemy. When the 
Zamorin’s subjects bad become familiar with powder and modern fire-arms, 
as noticed above, still “ in all figbts”, as Herbert goes on to say, “ they 
also use bow and arrow, darts and targets, granads and variety of fire- 
works.”§ • So of course did English bows, long after Creel, play the chief 
part in fights in which cannons also were brought into play.|| 

In Eurojoe the fire missiles of the earlier days were both used along 
with modern guns and discharged by means of them. And the Greek Fire, 
having its comj>osition and effects modified by gunpowder led the way to 
the later halles ar dentes or pots de feu, and shells. Fire arroios even were 
among the kinds of missiles thrown from the early small-bore guns, 

* Tocl^s EajdstJian, II, 8. 
t P. 306. Also Dawson^ 8 Elliot, IV, 255. 
t P. 648. 

§ Some Teares Travels, p, B02, - 

{| M’. Grant Dufi; in Ms Notes of his recont journey in India, mentions that an 
officer who accompanied Mm on Ms visit to the fort of Lalior (Jan. 1st, 1875) iiifonn- 
ed Mm he had had an arrow shot at Mm dui'ing the siege of Multan in 1848, (Coh» 
temp. Eev., July 1875.) 

H Nup. Louis Bonaparte, Etudes sm* le passe et Vmmdr de V M tiller k, p. 43. 
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Froissart mentions Greek Fire used with modern artillery by the English at 
the siege of the castle of Eomorantm in 1356. Si ordonnk’ent a apporter 
canons avant et a traire carreaux et feu gregeois dedans la basse cour.’ 
^^Adonc flit le feu apporte avant, et trait par boinbardes et par canons en 
la.. basse eoiir.”^ In their contests- with , the-' -'Moors in , Granada-j. in . MSSj 
the Spaniards threw from their engines large globular masses composed of 
certain infiaminable ingredients mixed with gunpowder, which, “scattering 
long trains of light’’, caused much - dismay. t . The earlier cannon, M. Viol- 
let le Due says, in his -work on the Military Architecture of the Middle 
Ages, “ appear to have been often used, not only for hurling round stones 
as bombs, like the engines which worked hy counterpoise, but likewise for 
throwing sinad.1 ].>arrels containing an iiiflammahle and detonating composition 
such as the Greek Fire described by Joinville, and known to the Arabs from 
the twelfth eentiiry-”J This application of Greek Fire, or some of these 
other coin]>ositions, is the device ivhich the experienced campaigner, Eitt- 
master Biigald Dalgetty, brought to the notice of Sii* Duncan Campbell of 
Ardenvohr—“ Still hmvever the . Captain insisted, not-withstandiiig the 
triumphant air wdth which Sir Duncan pointed out his defences, that a, 
sconce sliould he erected on Drumsnab, the round eminence to the east r 
the castle, in respect the house might be annoyed from thence by 
bullets full of fire, shot out of cannon, according to the curious invent'V'^^ 
of Stcplien Batliian, king of Poland, whereby that Prince utterly ruined 
great Muvseovite city of Moscow. This invention, Captain Dalgetty oj 
he had not yet witnessed, hut observed that it would give him par+ taken 
delectation to witness the same put to the jmoof against Ardenvohivd to this 
other castle of similar strength ; observing that so curious an exj^ 
could not but afford the greatest delight to ail admirers of the’'^f semiit 
art.”§ The event wliicli the Captain referred to belongs to the 
of the sixteeiitli century. In 1582, this .Stephen BLitliian or Bat 
of Poland, made j^eace with Eussia under Ivan II. {Dkz, 

We are generally aecustomed, now-a-days, to look upon tiution of .(/re- 
application of any kind of Greek Fire to hostile or incendiary have keen a 
a thing of the j^ast and only of historical interest. Brit the ex^ matcriiil m 

abundance of the petrolemn with which the world is now supidif/.^ 

^ itlo of the j&ro 

^ Fromm% J, 2, 26, quoted hj JUeinmd and Fave^ 223 ; and Lalanne, Ft 
t Freseotf, Ferdinand and Isabella-^ J, 277. The Ca.talogue of Araldc ]^:y famiii-ii. 
before referred to speaks of the nse of cotton dipped in oil, with da,^ while profos- 
wliich may mean iire-powdcr ; the binning power of fire arrows btangti-othed, Chap, 
by the addition of sonio gunpowder composition of the earlier kind used as ’well as 

Fihrist -p, ^4:. -■■■.' ^ d learning, and 

I Translation hj if. Maedermott^ p. 170* the arts that 

§ Legend of MontrosCj Chajj, Z, , 
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nished tlie means, as well as suggested the idea, of its use for this purpose. 
With all the resources of nioderil skill and appliances, Greek Eire’ was 
brought into use at the siege of Charleston in 1863, — not without some 
expressions of public disapproYal.^ The secret inauuf act ure of Greek Fire 
in Dublin, for Fenian use, in 1867 receiTed a cheek by the arrest of the 
artist. It is not forgotten how burning petroleum was brought into use, 
in a not very edifying manner, hy the comniunists in Paris in 1870 ; and 
siuee that time by more than one party in Spain, 

The occasional revivals of disused weapons and practices of war make 
but little mark on the line of continuous progress in the art of preparing 
ivar fire material. It is likely that the advances from one kind of fire wea- 
pon and fire composition to another have all been gradual, and that to no 
dodnite time or single individual can be attributed the invention or dis- 
covery of either Greek Fire or gunpowder. The usual account of Greek 
Fire, which implies that it was one distinct and specific composition, is that 
it was invented by Callinicus, an architect of ITeliopolis (Balbek), who 
deserted from the service of the Caliph to that of the Emperor Constantine 
'^'-^Eogonaim (the bearded) in the latter half of the seventh century, that its 
cdunposition \vas a secret, and the art was preserved at Constantinople, that 
thfb secret afterwards passed in some way to the Muhammadans, that the 
usdi of the Greek, or, as it may now’" he called, says Gibbon, the Saracen fire 
was’^ continued to the time of the invention or discovery of gunpowder, and 
that ”:the secret has since been lost. f Grose adds another supposition, that 
it wajl^*;the invention of Arabian chyinists, and the researches made since his 
time sh\ow this to he at least equally likely. 

Til® various preparations for wFich receipts are given in the Arabic 
hooks quVted by MM. Eeinaud and Fave have probably all been recog- 
nised as fo|rms of the iii’e comjiositions which, under wliatei^er name at the 
time, cause|I much terror to those against wdiom they were used, and were after- 
wards known by the common name of Greek Fire ; though the fire so called 
which wals most alarming and destructive was liquid, that is, apparently, 

^ A feeding wliich. Iiad been strongly expressed in a less advanced age. 
Eeinaiid ant L Fave quote from a mamiseript treatise on the Art of Wmr by Clirisf ian of 
Pisa, in the i eign of Charles VI, of France (beginning of the fifteenth century), j\Iais 
comme tellea choses a faii'e ne enseigiier pour les maulx qui s’ on poui'roitiit ensui^To 
soient dofi’endues et excommoniees, n’est hon then niettrc en liviies-~ne-. plus qdinDeiiient 
en reciter, poiu’ce qu’a crestien n’ajjpartient user do tcPjfc. inhumanites qui lueesiruaueut 
sont c outre tout droit de guerre.” On 'which the nodern authors oTjservc — ‘‘Ihaiiar- 
quons que ratitour no paxlo pas du feu grec coraulo d’une chose incomiiio, niais oomine 
d’un moyen de guerre deloyal.” Mu GregeoiSf p. 220. 
t Gibbon, A, D, — 675. 

BecJcmmmjSqSrn' - vj\ inventions and JDiscoverm, IV, 84. 

Grose's Military Ant^guHies, II, ZQ9, 
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was prepared with petrolenm. It was not one single mixture compounded 
after the in-eseription of Callinicus. Nor does there appear to have been 
any secret in the matter, nor does the art appear to have been at any time 
lort.* Only all people had not command of the most essential nraterials of 
the composition, and in particular, of the petroleum or naphtha, which is 
frequently named as the chief or only combustible thus usocLf 

With still loss certainty can the invention or discovery of gunpowder 
be assigned to any particular time or person. When it is claimed for Roger 
Bacon '"or Berthold Schwartz, it comes to little more than this, that they 
wore attentive students of the chemistry of their time and acquainted with 
compositions of the nature of gunpowder, and that they recorded what they 
knew and had seen. It was, however, apparently without knowing or not- 
ing the capahilitie.s of gunpowder for application to military pm-posos. J 
From the various eomhinatious of the ingredients for use in fh'e-works, the 
advance was groat which resulted in the application of the compound to 
explosive and ]‘iroioctile purposes, and its preparation in a ioim suitahlo for 
those uses. ITie* discovery of its expansive power would, it might bo siip- 


* See lieiiifitii? niiJ Face, Oiifip. fill, p. 210, &c. 

t xV ipicstion arises whctlior a mistake is not made in tbo use of tbo term Greet; 
Fire • not. merely tlio finostion sngsested liy its nneertain liistory,' wliether or not it was 
in am- sense of arcelc origin, but wliotlier tlio teord “Greek" is the right representa- 
tion of the term from whieli it is taken. Is the term “ Greek Fhe” or any exact equi- 
valent, used before the time of the Crirsado Chronicles iit which it appears m the form 
Feti Grikii oh ? -Uid are the names since itsed, Iffiiis Grreens, Greek Fire, &c., taken 
from this Then what is Grei/eoie ? The word is almost, if not enthtdr, limited to this 
pnitieulm' .application of it. The Dictionary of the French Academy says GrGjeols. 
II uh-'stiisite quo dans cette locution, espeeo d’artilieo dont on se servnit 

aneionnemeut a la guerre," &c. It is not used as a sj-nommi of <?m*. Can it bo con- 
nected with anv other word ? The old French verb f/r..^/rr is thus interpreted m tlw 

amW-ment of t'ho Freueh Academy-.s Dictionary. “ Grenier, v. a. ot n. ( V. lung.), Gro- 
ver Accablcr, Fairelorl.” x\nd grovel- is from gravns ; (gre VO = grief). {fiiez, htij. 

molvnleiil Fielii.iwni of Gte Momitnee Lniiyuiineo, by T. (J. Dnukui.) A derivation of gre- 
oeoh from srfyier docs not appear impossible or fanoitW. May it not have been a 
descriptive epithet of the tiro, yrieeaus or terrible f Just as m Ohma the raatoml is 
said to have been known in the tenth century by the name of “ oil of the ei-uol fu-o. 
{Grose, II, 309). The suggestion is jierliups not worth much. But the title of the firo 

to the name Greek does not appear clear, . „ . i- xi • 

^ Xot that this would have been set aside, as bomg of no concern to nien_ of their 
m-ofession Sir Walter Scott's pictiu-e of an enorgetic monk, teclmieidly familiar with 
the construction and working of the mechanical war ongineB of Ms tiine while profos- 
sill'- that tlu'v did not eorao within the range of Ms studies, (Iho Betiothcd, Chap. 
Fill) is prohablv not a more personal portrait. Inmates ot monastenes, as well as 
other ecclesiastics, of the Middle Ages, whflo they were the conservator of learning, and 
the. ciillivalors of the omaniental aits, did not neglect to keep an <yc on the aits that 
porlaiiu'd to war. 
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posed, be readily followed by tbe invention of cannon. Yet tbongb this 
property of gunpowder was known to Roger Bacon, no form of instrument 
for applying it to the purpose of propelling missiles of any kind seems to 
have been known till long after. And the invention of cannon does not 
appear to be assignable now, any more than that of gunpowder, to any par- 
ticular individual.'^ 

The compositions above referred to, for which the Arabs had receipts 
in times preceding the knowledge of gunpowder artillery in Europe, appear 
distinctly to have been applied as combustibles, — in hre-works and fiery 
missiles. They were forms of hre-powder, not gunpowder. And they may 
have been the first to make them. Colonel Fave, in his Etudes sur le passe 
ef Vavenir de VArtillerie, goes further, however, and says “ Les Arabes 
paraissent avoir ete les premiers a lancer les projectiles par la force explosive 
de la poudre a canon. It may be so, but there does not appear to be 
good evidence of it. They led the way to gunpowder, through Grreek Fire 
and fire-works, and made it, but did not apparently find out, before 
European nations, its most important form and application. 

It has been noticed that the use of modern artillery made very un- 
equal progress in dificerent countries. The use of gunpowder, like that of 
Greek Fire, was, in its early days, largely dependent on the facilities for pro- 
curing the materials and manufacturing the powder, or on the facilities for 
obtaining the pow'der ready-made from other countries. With communica- 
tions imperfect and tedious, supplies of gunpowder would be uncertain. 
An Eastern traveller in the beginning of the seventeenth century says that 
at that time a place in the neighbourhood of Achin “ supplies in a manner 
all the Indies with sulphur to make powder of.” J This was rather a wide 
general statement. In Scotland, a few years after the time of which this 
traveller writes, it is recorded, under date July 19th, 1626, that “amongst 
the preparations for war at this time, the Privy Council, refiecting on tlie 
inconveniences of being wholly dependent on foreign countries for gunpow- 
der, empowered Sir James Baillie of Lochend, Knight, to see if he could 
induce some Englishmen to come and settle in Scotland for the manufac- 
ture of that article.” 

* History says nothing in support of the pretensions of Butler’s claimant “ Mag- 
nano, great in martial feme”, 

Of warHko engines he was author, 

Devised for quick dispatch of slaughter. 

The cannon, hlunderbus, and saker, 

Ho was th’ inventor of, and maker. 

Hudihras^ Part Canto 2. 

t Quoted in Quarterhj Pevieu\ July 1868. Art. lY. “ Gunpowder.” 

X Jf. BeaulMs Voyage to the Bast Indies^ A. i). 1019. llarrids CoUaiion, //, 2o0. 
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The arts pertaining to weapons and munitions of war spread now over 
a wide field. In the line on which they were started by the introduction of 
gunpowder they have made great advances in the hands of different nations 
of Europe. With no essential change, of the kind which took place when 
gunpowder , artillery came into use, the minute improvements in execution, 
and careful attention to accuracy, in modern times, and particularly in the 
present century, have made changes nearly as important. G-reat as the 
clffiereiice between the old and the ne%v war engines, in the days when they 
worked together, as great probably are the differences of another kind be- 
tween Babar’s Jiringi field-pieces at Pani^Dat and the Armstrongs of the 
present day. 



Were the Stmdarhans mJmMfed in aneient times ? — ’Ey H. BEVEEinaE, 

■ B. C. S. ■ ' 

This is a question -which has excited a great deal of attention. The 
Bengali mind as being prone to the marvellous and to the exaltation of the 
past at the expense of the present, has answered the cjuestion in the affirma- 
tive and maintained the view that there were formerly large cities in the 
Simdarbans. Some Bengalis also have suggested that the present desolate 
condition of the Sundarbans is due to subsidence of the last, and that this 
may have been eontemporaueous with the formation of the submarine hol- 
low known *as the “ Sw^atch of no ground”. It seems to me, however, to be 
very doubtful indeed that the Sundarbans were ever largely peopled, and 
stm more so that their inhabitants lived in cities or were otherwise civiliz- 
ed. As regards the eastern half of the Sundarbans, namely, that which lies 
in the districts of Bakirganj and ISToakhali and includes Sondip and the 
other islands in tlie estuary of the Megna, it seems to me that the fact of 
so much salt having been manufactured there in old times militates against 
the view of extensive cultivation ; for the salt could not have been made 
without a great expenditure of fuel, which of course implies the existence 
of large tracts of Jungle. Du Janie speaks of Sondip as being able to 
supp>ly the whole of Bengal with salt, and it seems evident that in old times 
salt -was reckoned as the most valuable production of this part of the coun- 
try. How inimical this must have been to a widespread cultivation of the 
neighbouring tracts may be Judged of from the fact that in modern times 
the salt manufacture Government was a great obstacle to the clearing 
and colonization of the ehurs and islands, as the Government officers insis- 
ted on the Jungles being maintained for salt-manufaetnre. The zamindars 
also of Dakhin Shahbazpur obtained, as I have elsewhere stated, a large 
reduction of their land revenue on account of part of their lands being 
taken up for the use of the salt works. 
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Sondip itself was, it is true, cultivated in Ciesar Frederick’s time 
(1569), but so it is now, and tliere is no reason to suppose tliat its civilization 
was greater then than it is at present. It may have, but then it certainly 
had, some thirty or forty years later, one or two Forts, which were marks 
of insecurity rather than of prosperity, and which do not exist now, simply 
because the Aracanese and the Portuguese pirates are no longer formidable, 
Ralph Fitch visited Bacola in 1586, and describes the country as being very 
great and fruitful. He does not, however, expressly say that Bacola was a 
city, and it is possible that the people lived then as now in detached houses, 
and did not lodge together in any great town or mart. But even if -we take 
the words “ the houses be very fair and high builded, the streets large” (a 
most unlikely thing in any oriental city) to mean that there was a city of 
Bacola and give full credence to Fitch’s statements, the next clause of the de- 
scription, viz.^ ^Hhe people naked, except a little cloth about their waist” 
does not suggest the existence of much eivilizatioii or refinement. 

Moreover, there is nothing to show that Bacola was in what are now 
known as the Sundarbans. It probably was the same as Kocluia, which, 
according to tradition, was the old seat of the Chancbadip Rtijas. But 
Kochua is at this day one of the most fertile and best cultivated 
parts of Bikirganj, and is the only place in the south of the district 
which contains a large Hindu pojmlation. No doubt there has been 
a great amount of diluviation near Kochiia, and the river between the main- 
land and Bakhiii Shahhazpur has become much wider than it was in old times. 
In this way the old city of Bakla and much of its territory may have dis- 
appeared, and to this extent there probably has been a decay of civilization, 
but this is a different thing from the supposition that the tract now existing 
as forest was formerly inhabited by a civilized people. It seems to me also 
that Fitch cannot have been a very observant traveller, as otherwise he 
would have noticed the terrible storm which ovomvheimed Bakla onl\' a 
year or two before his visit, and that therefore we should not press his 
statement too far. Possibly all physical traces of the storm had disappeared, 
hut surely people must still have been telling of it, and Fitch must havo 
hefird of it if he stayed at Bakla any time or had any intercourse \\uth the 
iiihahitants. 

Another tiling which indisposes me to believe in the early coloniza- 
tion of the eastern part of the Sundarbans is the terrible hardships 
which the crew of the Ter Selielling” sirfi’ered on this coast in 1061. The 
“ Ter Selielling” was a Dutch vessel which sailed from Batavia for Oiigueli 
(Hijli) in Bengala on 3rd September, 1661, and was wrecked ofi- the coast 
of Bengal in the fii*st half of the following month. The narrative of the 
voyage and shipwreck, and of the subsequent adventures of the ])assengt‘rs 
and crew was written by one of them. The author was, 1 believe, a 
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Dutchman, and his account was first published at Amsterdam and after- 
wards at London in 1682 under the title of ‘ Eelation of an unfortunate 
voyage to the kingdom of Bengalah The passengers and crew seem to have 
landed on an island near Sondip, and their sufferings from hunger were 
most terrible. They were compelled to live on most disgusting objects 
such as a putrid birffalo, a dead tortoise, leganes”, serpents, snails, and 
the leaves of trees, and to drink salt w'^ater. They saw very few in- 
habitants, and those whom they did come across seemed to be almost 
as poor and miserable as themselves and to have been driven out from 
more civilized regions. They were several times on the eve of resorting 
to cannibalism, but eventually they got to Sondip, where they were kindly 
treated and sent on to Bulwa (Bhalua). The piinee of Bulwa was 
also kind to them, and sent them on to Decke (Dhaka), where they were 
impressed and made to serve in the war under Mir Jumlah against Asam, 
Unfortunately the author does not clearly indicate the site of the shipwreck, 
but it was evidently somewhere on the sea coast of the Suiidarbans. The 
people whom he met, or at least some of them, appear to have been Muham- 
madans, for they used the expression ‘ salaamb 

111 Professor Blochmann’s Contributions to the Geography of Bengal, 
No. I. (J. A. S. B., 1873, Pi I., p. 227), reference is made to Van den 
Broucke’s map in Valentyn’s work as showing the place where the VTer 
Schelling’V was wrecked. 

I may also notice here that the copper-jdate inscription found at Tdil- 
pur in Bakirganj, and described in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for 
1838, seems to imply that the inhabitants of that part of the coun- 
try belonged to a degraded tribe called the Chandabhandas — a fact 
which is not favourable to the suj^positioii of an early civilization of 
the Sundarbans."^ 

By far the most interesting account of the Sundarbaus is contained in 
the letters of the Jesuit priests who visited Bakla and Jessore in 1599 and 
1600. Their letters w^ere published by Nicolas Pimenta and have been 
translated into Latin and Prench. I w^as indebted for my introduction to 
them to my friend Dr. Wise, who told me that they were quoted in Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage. Extracts from the letters and the subsequent history of tlie 
mission are also given by Pierre Du Jarric iii his ‘ Histoire des choses plus 
memorables advenues aux Indes Orientales’, Bordeaux, 1608-14. 

It appears that Pimenta, who was a Jesuit visitor and stationed at 
Goa, sent two priests, Fernandez and Josa, to l^ngal in 1598. They left 
Cochin on 3rd May, 1598, and arrived in eighteen days at the Little Port 
(Porto Peqiiino). From theucedihey went up the river to Gullo or Goii, 

* Tkki bowever, Mr. Westmacott’s remarks on tliis name, J. A. B. !>., 1 87o, Pt. I, 

p. 6. 
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where they arrived eight days after leaving the ‘ Little Port’. While at 
Gallo, they were imdted by the Eaja of a place, called Chaiidecan (in 
Italian Giandecan), to pay him a visit, and accordingly Fernandez sent Josa 
there, and he was favonraldy received by the king. One year after 
these two priests had left Cochin, Piinenta sent two othei* priests, namely^ 
Melchin de Fonseca and Andrew Bowes, to Bengal, and they arrived at 
Chittagong or at Dianga some time in 1599. On 22nd December, 1599, 
Fernandez wrote from Sripur, giving an aceonnt to Pimenta of the suc- 
cess of the mission, and on the 20th January, 1600, Fonseca wrote from 
Chandecan, giving an account of a joarney which he had made from Diaiiga 
to Ohandecaii by way of Bakla. Fonseca’s letter is most interesting. He 
describes how he came to Bacola, and how well the king received him, and 
how he gave him letters patent, anthorising hnn to establish churches, &c., 
throughout his dominions. He says that the king of Bakla was not above 
eight years of age, but that he had a discretion surpassing his ears. The 
king “ after comidiments asked me where I was hound for, and I replied that 
I was going to the king of Giandecan, mho is to he the fatlier-indmo of yoi^r 
Hightess. These last words seem to me to be very important, for the king 
of Giandecan was, as I shall afterwards show, no other than the famous 
Pratapaditya of Jessore, and therefore this hoy-king of Baida must have 
been Rainchandra Eai, who we know married Pratapaditya’s daughter. 
Fonseca then proceeds to describe the. route from Bakla to Chandecan and 
I shall give this in the original Italian. 

II viaggio di Bacola sin a Giandecan e il pin fresco, delitioso ch’io 
mai vedessi, per i varii himii con alberi aUe rive eh’ irrigano ii paese, e j)er 
vedersi da una parte correre nnmerose schiave di eervi, per I’altra pascere 
moltitudine di vacche ; lascio le campagne spatiose di vise, e li molti ean- 
neti di canne mele, gli seiami d’api per gli alberi, e ie simi andar saltando 
da uno albero all’ altro e altri particolarita di grande ricreatione aviandanti. 
Non mancono pero Tigri e Groeodili che si pascono di came humaria, per 
trascm’agine, e peri peccoti d’ alcuni, Sono ancora per quelle selve Rmoceroti 
ma io non ne ho visto veruno.” 

How though the good father evidently had an eye for natural scenery 
and was delighted with the woods and rivers, it is evident that what he ad- 
mired so much must have appeared to many to be “ horrid jungle”, and w^as 
very like what the Sundarbans now are. In fact, a groat 3 Dart of this de- 
scription of the route from Bakla to Giandecan is still applicable to the 
journey from Barisai to Kaliganj, near which Pratapaditya’s capital waxs 
situated. The chief difference is, that the progress of civilization has driven 
away the herds of deer and the monkeys from the ordiiiary routes, though 
they are still to be found in the woods, and the deer have given their name 
to one of the largest of the Sundarban rivers (the Hariiighata) . The 
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faitlifuliiess of Bonseea’s description seems indicated by bis modestly admit- 
ting that be bad never seen a rhinoceros, while stating (quite truly) that 
there we]*e such animals in the forest. Had he come upon any town on his 
route, it is reasonable to suppose that he would have mentioried it. Fonseca 
arrived at Ciandeeaii on the 20th Novemhery and then he found Fernandez’s 
companion Dominie de Josa, who must either have been left there by Fer- 
nandez in 1598, or had returned some time afterwards. The king received 
Fonseca with great kindness— so much so,, that he says he does not think a 
Christian prince could have behaved better. A church was built at Ciande- 
can, and this was the iirst ever erected in Bengal and "was as such dedicated 
to Jesus Christ, Chittagong was the second, and then came the church at 
Bandel, which wns erected by a Portuguese named Yilialobos. 

The fair prospects of the mission as described by Fernandez and Fon- 
seca were soon overclouded. Fernandez died in ISToveniber 1602 in prison 
at Chittiigong, after he had been shamefully ill-used and deprived of 
the sight of an ; the king of Giandeean proved a traitor, and killed 
Carvrdlio the Portuguese Commander, and drove out the Jesuit priests. 
Leaving these matters, however, for the present, let us iirst answer the ques- 
tion, TOiere Avas Ciaiidecan ? I reply that it is identical with Pratapaditya’s 
capital of Dhiimghat, and that it was situated in the 21-Parganahs and 
near the modern Kiiliganj. My reasons for this vieAV are first that 
Chandeean or Ciandecan is evidently the same as C h a n d K h a n, and Ave 
knoAvfrom tlie history of Baja Pratapaditya hj Bam Barn Bosii (modernised 
by Harish Tarkalaiikar) that this Avas the old name of the property in the 
Sundarbans, which Pratapaditya’s father Yikrainaditya got from king Daiid. 
Cliand Khan, aa’g are told, had died Avithout heirs, and so Yikramaditya got 
the j)roperty. And there is nothing in this contradictory to the fact that 
Jessore formerly belonged to Klianja ’AH [Khan Jahan] ; for Klianja ’AH 
died in 1159, or about 120 years before Yikramaditya came to Jessore, 
so that the latter must liave succeeded to some descendant of Klianja ’AH, 
and he may Amry Avell liaA^e borne the name of Chand Kluin. When tire 
Jesuit priests visited Ciandecan, Pratapaditya cannot ha\’e been very long 
on the throne, and therefore the old name of the locality (Chand Kluiii) 
may still haAm ehnig to it. 

But besides this, Du Jarrie tells us that after Fernandez had been kill- 
ed at Chittagong in 1602, the Jesuit priests Avent to Sondip, hut they soon 
left it and Avent Avith Carvalho the Portuguese Oomm;mder to Ciandecan. 
The king of Ciandecan promised to befriend them, but in fact he Avas 
determined to kill Carvallio, and thereby make friejids Avith the king of 
Arakan, AAdio avus tlien very poAverf ui, and had already taken posse.ssion of 
the kingdom of Bakia. The king therefoi*e sent for CarA'alho to Jasor ”, 
and tliere had him murdered. The news reached Ciandecan, says Du Janie, 
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at midnight, and this perhaps may give ns some idea of the distance of the 
two places, ^ 

I do not think that I need add anything to these remarks except that 
I had omitted to mention that Fernandez visited Ciandeean in October, 1599, 
and got letters patent from the king. As. an additional precaution, F ernandez 
obtained permission from the king to have these letters also signed by the 
king’s son, who was then a boy of twelve -years of age. The boy may have 
been Udayaditya, and so he must have been only three or four years older 
than Eamchandra Eai of Bakla. 

I must not omit to point out that the fact that Vikramaditya chose 
Jessore as a safe retreat as the strongest possible evidence of the jungly 
nature of the surrounding country. It is true it had been cultivated in the 
previous century by Ehanja ’AH, but the experiment had proved a failure, 
and the land had m the time of his successor (?) Chand Ivhan relapsed into 
jungle. 

To sum up, it seems to me that the Sundarbans have never been in a 
more Nourishing condition than they are in at present, I believe that large 
parts of Bakirganj and Jessore were at one time cultivated, that they re- 
lapsed into jungle, and that they have soon been cleared again, and I have 
also no doubt that the courts of the kings of Bakla and of Ciandeean hn- 
parted some degree of splendour to the surrounding eouiitryt But I do not 
believe that the gloomy Sundarbans on the surface of Jessore and Bakir- 
ganj were ever well peopled or the sites of cities. 



On Human Sacrifices in Ancient India. — By EajejSDBALala Mitra, LL. D, 

Nothing can he more abhorrent to modern civilization than the idea of 
slaughtering human victims for the propitiation of the great Father of the 
universe ; yet, looking to the character of the different systems of religion 
w’-hieh governed the conscience of man in primitive times, it would by no 
means be unreasonable to assume a that such an idea should have been 
pretty common, if not universaL 

The tendency to assign human attributes to the Divinity was a marked 
peculiarity in almost all systems of religion that then got into cxureney. 
The ideal of God was derived from the concrete man. The attributes were 
doubtless magnified manifold, but their character remained the same — they 
differed only in degree, but not in kind. A being of unlimited power, of 
profound erudition, of great subtlety, was what the untutored finite mind of 
man could conceive in its aspirations to grasp the infinite ; and as those aspi- 
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rations were inspired bj a di^ead of some, to it, unknown force which brings 
on misfortune, the human susceptibilities of being vexed at disobedience a 7 id 
appeased by flattery and peace-offering, were early attributed to him. In fact 
a cruel, fierce, vindictive being, whose grace could be pureliased by coaxing 
and presents, was one of the earliest conceptions of the Godhead among 
primitive races. With the advancement of civilization this conception was 
materially and greatly purified and improved, but the idea of winning the 
good-wdll of an olf ended, or indifferently disposed, being of great power 
could not be shaken off, and the coaxing and the presents had, therefore, to be 
retamed under some shape or other. All mantras, charms, and prayers — all 
offerings, oblations and sacrifices— -in fact, the whole history of religion, may 
be looked upon as the gradual development of this cardinal idea. And 
inasmuch as the efficacy of an offering, in the case of man, is dependant upon 
its nearness of relation and pi'eciousness to the offerer, and in prunitive times 
the prime of the fioek was the most valued article of possession, sacrifices of 
animals naturally obtained the highest place in the eultns of ancient wor- 
shippers. The owmer of the flock was, of course, the nearest and most pre- 
cious to himself, and his children, the next after him, and accordingly they 
wmnld he deemed the most appropriate to be offered as sacrifices ; though, 
generally speaking, the main object of worship, in early times, having been 
the temj)oral good of the worshipper, it was hy no means convenient for 
him to offer himself as a sacinfice for it. Children, particularly when there 
haj^pened to he several in a family, could be more readily spared, and they 
would accordingly be more frequently given up for the jmrpose. 

Again, working out, with I'efereiice to the Divinity, the human practice 
of professing submission by putting oneself into privations and degradation 
in the presence of the person -whose good-will has to he secured, penance and 
mortification early formed a part of religion, and indeed have been eo-exten- 
sive w'ith religion itself j and the conclusion was soon arrived at, that if the 
mortification of the flesh was gratifying to the Divinity, its entire dedica- 
tion to Him would be much more so. But self-love here intervened, and 
suggested the idea of substitutes or vicarious sacrifice, -whieh has exercised 
so i^otent an influence in the evolution of the religious cultus every where. 

Further, rejoicings after success in warfare formed a most important 
element in the annals of primitive society, and as such successes were uni- 
versally acknowdedged to be due to divine interference, the idea of offering 
to the intervener the fruits thereof was hut natiual, and the offering of pri- 
soners-of-war as sacrifices was the obvious conclusion arrived at. The 
extreme difiienlty of keeping in security and feeding large bodies of prison- 
ers-of-war has often suggested the necessity of summarily disposing of them 
by slaughter, — even Napoleon I., it is said, once felt compelled to resort to the 
odious method of poisoning some of his sick comrades whom he could 
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not carry away in liis marcli from — and in ancient times, witk no secure 

prisons and defective commissariat arrangements, wlieii the victors themselves 
had to de|)end upon chance for their own rations, it must have been hut too 
frequently felt ; and tAvo massacres under such compulsion would suffice to 
gwe them a religious character, and render them sacred. 

The capital punishment of crhninals at stated times would also assume 
a similar character in a short period. Yindictiveness has, likewise, had a share 
as much in suggesting human sacrifices as in bringing anthropophagism into 
vogue. 

MoreoA^er, it being admitted that a fierce, sanguinary divinitjq aaTio hello- 
ed his worship23ers in acMeAung success in warfare, Avotikl delight in reeeiAmig 
sanguinary offerings, Amws and promises to make them on the result of a 
projected, or impending, battle proving favourable, or on tlie attainment of 
some eoA^eted object, Avould naturally folloAV ; and the simple-minded people 
who made such voavs and promises Avould not fail to keep them Avith puncti- 
lious care. 

Moreover, the practice, so common in pre-hist oric and proto-hist oric 
times (and not altogether a thing of the past in thep)resent day), of vshoAving 
respect or affiection to chiefs and seniors at their funerals by slaughtering, 
and sometimes, but rarely, bAirymg alive some of their Avives, concubines, and 
slaves, as also their horses and dogs, to accompany them, and to minister to 
their comfort in another world, was, by its frequent repetition on so solemn 
an occasion as a funeral, just what would gwe a religious character to 
such slaughter, and convert it into a holy sacrifice. 

Yet again, the art of the magician, Avhich in primitive times included 
that of the sorcerer and the soothsayer, had to resort to the most outland- 
ish, uncouth, and extraordinary means to retain its hold on the miiKls of 
ignorant, credulous, and superstitious people, and Avhat could be more mys- 
terious and aAve-inspiring than communion Avith tbe dead and the 
slaughter of human beings mider the most harroAving circumstances ? and 
that such slaughter under the ]3eculiar state of aDcient society Avould be as- 
sociated AAuth religion Avas but natural. 

Lastly, a vitiated desire for human fiesh as an article of choice food 
Avas, it Avoiild seem, pretty prevalent in rude primitive barbarous times, hut 
as this desire could not he satisfied except at uncertain times Avhen strangers 
or prisoners were available, the indulgence in it necessarily partook of tlie 
character of a feast, and that again soon passed into a religious obserA’anee. 

^ Dr. Desgentiles, in his Sistoire Medkale d^ VArmee (VOrimi^ denies this charge, 
but Napoleon himself says, “I A^as obliged to leave behind all Avho could not follow us. 
There were fifty men sick of the plague who could not move -with the army, and who 
must bo loft to the ferocious Djezzar. I caused opium to be administered to tliem to 
release them from their suffonng.” (domini, I, p. 231.). The charge Avas at the lime 
geiierally kelitn’ed. 
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Thus anthi'opopathy resulting in devotion, penaiice, rejoicings, 
voTV>s and a desire to avert evil, or secure a coveted oh jeet hv divine 
intervention, vindictiveness, expediency, respect for the dead, necromiine^v and 
depraved appetite, -vvonld all tend to human sacrifices ; and that tlu^y did so, 
is abundantly evident from the history of hiimaii civilization in ancient tunes. 
To quote, however, a few instances by way of proofs, though many of them 
must be familiar to most of my readers. 

The PlKBiiieiaiis frequently offered human victims to their sanguinary gods 
Ba’al and Moloch to appease their thirst for blood. The Carthaginians did 
the same to the same divinities. The Druids, both in Great Eritaiii and 
Scandina via, likewise, satisfied the spirit of their gods by human sacrifices, often 
burning large numbers of men in wicker baskets. The Scythians testified their 
de votion by iniiiiolating hundreds at a time. In the Thargalia of the Athenians, 
a man and a woman were annually sacrificed to expiate the sins of the nation. 
Homer mentions that twelve Trojan captives were killed at the funeral of 
Patroclus,'^' and Menelaus was seized by the Egyptians for sacrificing young 
childi'eii with the Greek notion of appeasing the winds, f As an act of vin- 
dictive devotion, Augustus immolated three hundred citizens of Periisia before 
his deified iiiiele Divus Julius. The cruel practice of the Cyclops feasting on 
their prisoners- of -war is -well known. According to Euripides, ‘Vthe most 
agreeable repast to the Cyclops was the flesh of strangers, ’’ J and Homer 
describes that six of the comrades of Ulysses were devoured by Scylla in the 
cavern of the Cyclo|)s.§ One passage on the subject gives a vivid picture of 
the cruel practice, and I quote Pope’s version of it entire. 

‘‘ He answered with Ms deed ; his bloody ha^d 
Snatched two unhappy of my martiLil band, 

And dashed like dogs against the rocky floor. 

The pavement swims with brains and mingled gore. 

Torn Hmb hum limb, he spreads the horrid feast, 

And fierce dovoui's it like a monntam Tieast. 

He sucks the man-ow, and tlio blood ho drains ; 

Kor entrails, flesh, nor solid bono remains. 

We see the death, horn winch we cannot move, 

And humbled groan beneath the hand of Jove.” Od. L. I., v. 282. 

Doubtless there is much poetical embellishment in this extract, but di- 
vested of it it shows that the Cyclops indulged in human sacrifice. The 
cavern evidently was, like many others on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, temples where the horrid rite of anthropotliusia was regularly obseiwed, 

^ II. XL 33. 
t Horodot,, H. 119. 

I Euripides, Cyclops, V. 126. 

§ Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, 11., pp. 15 ff. 
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and shipwrecked mariners were the persons who afforded the readiest vic- 
tims. 

The Lamice and the Lestrygons were equally cruel in their religious 
observances. Adverting to the f ormerj Eryant says, The Lamise were not 
only to he found in Italy, and Sicily, hut Greece, Pontus, and Libya. And 
however widely they may have been separated, they are still represented in 
the same unfavourable light. Euripides says that their very name was 
detestable. Philostratus speaks of their bestial appetite, and unnatural 
gluttony. And Aristotle alludes to practices still more shocking : as 
if they tore open the bodies big with child, that they might get at 
the infant to devour it. I speak, says he, of people, who have brutal 
appetites.^ 

The>se descriptions are perhaps carried to a great excess ; yet the 
history %vas founded on truth : and shews plainly what fearful impres- 
sions were left upon the minds of men from the barbarity of the first 
ages. 

“ One of the principal places in Italy, where the LamijB seated them- 
selves, was about Formiae ; of which Horace takes notice in his Ode to 
JElius Lamia. 

JEli, vetusto nobilis ab Lamo, &c. 

Auctore ab illo ducis originem, 

Qui Formiarum moenia dicitur 

Princeps, et innantem Maricse 

Littoribus tenuisse Lirim. 

" ' ■ 

“ The chief temple of the Formians was upon the sea-coast at Caiete, 
It is said to have had its name from a woman who died here : and whom 
some make the nurse of ASneas, others of Ascanius, others still of Creusa.f 
The truth is this ; it stood near a cavern, sacred to the god Ait, called Ate, 
Atis, and Attis ; and it was hence called Caieta, and Caiatta. Strabo says, 
that it was denominated from a cave, though he did not know the ])i‘ceise 
etymology. J There were also in the rock some wonderful subterranes, wLich 
branched out into various apartments. Here the ancient Lamii, the j>riests 
of Ham, resided :§ whence Silius Italicus, when he speaks of the place, stylos 
it Eegnata Lanio Caieta. || They midouhtedly sacrificed children here, and 
probably the same custom was common among the Lamii, as prevailed 

^ Aistol. Ethics, L. 7., c. 6 , p. 118. 
t Yhgil. -2En. L* 7. Y. 1. 
t Strabo, L. 5, p. 357. 

§ Ibid., p. 356. 
li Silius, L. 8. 
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among the Laced8em.oniaiis, who used to whip their childi’en round the altar 
of Diana Ortliia. Thus much we are assured by Fulgentius, and others, 
that the usual term among the ancient Latines for the whipping of children 
was Gaiatio. Apud xintiquos Caiatio dicehatur puerilis esedes.”^^*' 

It is generally believed that the Syrens were no other then priestesses 
of anthropothusiac temples on the coast of Campania, and they derived their 
infamous notoriety, most probably, from the part they took in the iminola- 
tioii of shipwrecked mariners ; for Campania at one time was as dreaded as 
Ehegiimi and Sicily, for the dangers which awaited those who navigated 
their coasts.” The priestesses were invariably selected with special ref erence 
to their personal charms, and the most important part in the service of their 
temples was singing of hymns in which the Syrens were so far |)orfect, that 
they w^ere formerly believed to have been the daughters of Terpsichore ac- 
cording to some, and of Mei})omene or Calliope according to others. After 
quoting the account of the Syrens given by Homer (Od. M. v. Sd et seq.), 
Bryant says “ The story at bottom relates to tlm people abovementioned, 
who with their music used to entice strangers into the jDiirlieus of their 
temples, and then put them to death. Hor was it music oni}", with ^vhich 
j)ersoiis w^ere induced to follow them. The female part of theii- choirs -were 
(sic) maintained for a twofold purpose, both on account of their voices and 
their beanty. They w^ere accordingly very liberal of their favoims, and by 
these means enticed seafaring persons, 'who paid dearly for their entertain- 
ment.”t That Scylla, wdio destroyed some of the followers of Ulysses and of 
'whom mention has already been made, was a priestess of this class, is now 
generally admitted. According to Tzetzes, “ she ’was originally a handsome 
wench, but being too free with seafaring people, she made herself a beast.” 

Se TTpeoTOV SfcvXXa yvvrj evirpeTr'i^g, UpcrciSwyL Sk ervvovera dTredrjpt.inOr).” 
The story of Satuim devouring his own children^ — a failing which has also been 
attributed to Ops, and, according to a passage of Euhemerus transmitted by 
Ennis, said to hawe been common among “ the rest of mankind” — Saturnuni 
et Opem, eaeterosquo turn homines humanam carnem solitos esitare — is very 
justly supposed by Bryant to be due to the practice of immolation of 
children in the temples of that divinity “ in a ceremony styled 
at which time they eat the liesh quite crude with the blood. In Crete, at 
the Dionusiaca they used to tear the flesh with their teeth from the animal, 
when alive. This tliey did in commemoration of Dionusus. Eestos fimeris 
dies statuunt, et annuum sacrum trieterica consecratione eomponunt, omnia 
per ordinem facientes, qua> puer moriens aut fecit, aut passus est. Vivmn 
laniant dentibus taurum, crudeles epulas annuls commemorationibus exci- 
tantes. Apollonius Ehodius, speaking of persons like to Bacchanalians^ 

Bo Virgiliana contiiientia, p. 762. Bryant’s Anoiont ^lyth. II., pp, 15 
t Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, II, p. 20. 
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represents them (©vacrtv wfto^opoes t/ccXat) as savage as the Thyades, who 
delighted in bloody banquets. Upon this the Scholiast observes, that the 
Mienades, and Bacchse, used to devour the raw limbs of animals, which they 
had cut or torn asunder. In the island of Chios it was a religions 
custom to tear a man’s limb by way of sacrifice to Dionusus. The 
same obtained in Tenedos. It is Porphyry who gives the account. He 
was a staunch Pagan, and his evidence on that account is of consequence. 
He quotes for the rites of Tenedos Euelpis the Carystian. Prom all 
which we may learn one sad truth, that there is scarce any thing so 
imjuous and unnatural, as not at times to have prevailed. It is said, 
Orpheus first put a stop to this disgustingly cruel custom ; but, according 
to some, he only stopped the practice of eating raw flesh, but did not 
succeed in altogether suppressing the rite. 

Eeferring to the inhabitants of Cyprus, Herodotus says “ The people 
of this place worship the virgin goddess Ai'temis ; at whose shrine they 
sacrifice ail persons who have the misfortxme to be shipwrecked upon their 
■ coast : and all the Grecians that they can lay hold of, when they are at any 
time thither driven. All these they, without any ceremony, brain with a 
club. Though others say that they shove them off headlong from a preci- 
pice, for their temple is founded upon a cliff. ”t This Artemis was the 
counterpart of the Indian Kffi, to whom human sacrifi.ces were offered until 
very recently, as will be shown further on. Even the casting of the victim 
headlong from the top of a cliff was not unknown in India, for we are in- 
formed by Dr. Hendley inhis interesting account of the Mai war .Bhils (ante 
XLiy, p. 850) that “ at installations at Jodhpur, buffaloes and goats are to 
this day sacrificed in front of the four-armed Devi, and thrown down the 
rock face of the fort. So again, at the very ancient temple of Devi on the 
Chitor Hill.” “ These are,” he adds, ^kelics of aboriginal worship;” hut of 
this there is no proof. “ A goat is still offered daily at the shrine of Amha- 
devi, at Amber the ancient capital of Dhundar, or Jaipur, as a substitute 
for the human victim formerly stated to have been sacrificed at the same 
place.” The story of the Devi who wanted and got seven consecutive royal 
victims from a chieftain of Chitor, so spiritedly narrated by Colonel Tod, 
must he fresh in the mind of the reader. 

The Assyrians, like the people on the shores of the Mediterranean, free- 
ly indulged in human sacrifices, and imagined that such sacrifices were the 
most acceptable offerings they could make to their gods. 

According to Diodorus “ red-haired men were formerly sacrificed by 
the Egyptian kings at the altar of Osiris.J” And Biutareh quotes a 

^ Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, 11, pp. 12 ff. 

t L. IV, 0. 103. 

t Diodor., I. 88. 
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passage from Manetlio to show that “formerly in the city of Idithya, 
they were wont to burn even men alive, giving them the name of 
Typhous, and winnowing their ashes through a sieve to scatter and disperse 
them in the air ; which human sacrifices were performed in piiblic, at a 
stated season of the year during 873.”* Herodotus denied the correctness 
of these statements ; and Sir Gardner Wilkinson argues that “it is di- 
rectly contrary to the usages of the Egyptians, and totally inconsistent 
with the feeling of a civilized people but religious observances and social 
customs are such irreconcilable riddles that a arguments founded on 

them appear to me to be simply unfit for the elucidation of truth. Few would 
question the civilization of the Bomans — -so much higher than that of the 
Egyptians — or admitting it deny the fact that they devoted their prisoners-of- 
war to carnage for the entertainment of the people of their metropolis 5 
not to advert to theii' practice of sacrificing human victims until so recent- 
ly as the first century before the Christian era, when (A. IT. C. 657) during 
the consulship of Cneius Cornelius Lentulus andP. Lieinius Crassus a decree 
was promulgated by the senate prohibiting human sacrifices.f The horrors 
of the Inquisition during the middle ages may also be referred to, to show 
how the immolation of large numbers of men may be consistent with a 
high state of civilization and a humane religion. Certain it is that the 
principles on w^hich human sacrifices got into cm*rency were fully recog- 
nised by the Egyptians ; thus they held that “ sacrifices ought not to be 
of things in themselves agreeable to the gods, but, on the contrary, of crea- 
tures into- which the souls of the wicked have passed” (Plutarch, des Is. 
s. 31) ; they ofEered the entrails of the dead to certain inferior gods or 
genii ; and their kings, after every victory, repaired to the temple of their 
chief divinity, “performed sacrifice, offered suitable thanksgivings”, and 
lastly “ dedicated the spoil of the conquered enemy, and expressed their gra- 
titude for the privilege of laying before the feet of the god, the giver of 
victory, those prisoners they had brought to the vestibule of the divine- 
abode.” J It may be that the actual sacrifice of men took place at a very 
early period, and it was subsequently replaced by emblematic offering ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that at one time or other the rite of anthropo- 
thusia did obtain currency among them. Wilkinson, wdth all his anxiety to 
defend the credit of the Egyptians, is constrained to admit this.§ 

The ancient Jews were in many respects better than their neighbours, 
hut the idea of human sacrifice seems not to have been unknown to them. 
When Abraham was commanded to offer up his son, he did not even evince 

* Athen., IV. p. 172. 

t Pliny, XXX, c. 3. 

X Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians II, p. 286. 

§ Ibid., II. p. 343. 
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any repugnance or surprise, and tlie vow of Jeplitha, which was literally 
carried out by the saerihee of his daughter, affords a positive proof on the 
subject. The offering of children to Moloch, wRich the Jews evidently 
borrowed from their neighbours, is also remarkable as bearing strongly on 
the question at issue. 

Of all the different races of Ameiica, the Aztecs were the most civi- 
lized. Their social insljitutions, their palaces, their elective form of govern- 
ment, were such as to claim for them a very high position as a nation, and 
yet their addiction to human sacrifice was such as would disgrace the lowest 
savages. At their coronations, the new monarch”, says Prescott, was 
installed in his regal dignity with much parade of religious ceremony ; but 
not until, by a victorious campaign, he had obtained a sufficient number of 
captives to grace his triumphal entry into the capital, and to furnish 
victims for the dark and bloody rites which stained the Aztec supersti- 
tion.”^ The number immolated at such times was prodigious ; nor was 
the coronation the only time when this horrid rite was celebrated. Adop- 
ted in the beginning of the fourteenth century, it was not very frequent 
at first ; “ it became”, according to the historian, “ more frequent with the 
wider extent of their empire till at length, almost every festival was closed 
with this cruel abomination.” t The total was variously estimated at from 
twenty thousand to fifty thousand in ordinary years, and rising, on great 
occasions, such as a coronation or the dedication of an important temple, as that 
of Huitzilpotchli in 1486, to a hundred thousand. The heads of the victims 
were preserved in Golgothas, in one of wffiich the companions of Cortes 
counted one hundred and thirty-six thousand skulls. The details varied 
according to circumstances, and the nature of the divinity to whose honour 
the rite was celebrated, but they w^ere generally of the most disgusting 
and cruel kind possible ; attended by preliminary tortures, which Prescott 
justly compares with the fantastic creations of the Plorentine poet as 
pictured in the twenty-first canto of his ^ Inferno’. Neither sex nor age 
offered an immunity to the unfortunate captive from his cruel doom, and in 
seasons of draught, infants w^ere particularly sought as the meetest offering 
to the rain-god Tluloc. The object in this case was exactly the same for 
which the Khonds of western Orissa sacrificed their Meriah to tlie Earth 
Goddess, Tari Pennu, and the maimer in which they treated the Meriah 
corresponds in many respects with that of the Aztecs. The following 
extract gives the details of an ordinary sacrifice of the Aztecs : 

One of their most important festivals was that in honour of the god 
Tezcatlepoca, whose rank was inferior only to that of the Supreme Being. 
He was called ^ the soul of the world’, and supposed to have been its Crea- 

* Conquest of Mexico, I, p. 22. 

, t Ibid., p. 67. 
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tor. He was depicted as a handsome man, endowed with perpetual 3 a)uth, 
A year before the intended sacrifice, a captive, distinguished for his personal 
beaut 3 % and without a blemish on his body, was selected to represent this 
deity. Certain tutors took charge of him, and instructed him how to 
perform his neAV part with becoming grace and dignity. He was arrayed 
in 'a splendid dress, regaled with incense, and with a profusion of sweet- 
scented iloAvers, of which the ancient Mexicans were as fond as their de- 
scendants at the present da^n When he Avent abroad, he was attended by 
a train of the retail pages, and, as he halted in the streets to play some 
favourite melody, the crowd prostrated themselves before him, and did him 
homage as the representative of their good deity. In this way he led an 
eas 3 ?-, luxurious life, till within a month of his sacrifice. Four beautiful 
girls, bearing the names of the principal goddesses, were then selected to 
share the honoiu’s of liis bed ; and with them he continued to live in idle 
dalliance, feasted at the banquets of the principal nobles, Avho paid him all 
the honours of a divinity. 

“ At length the fatal day of sacrifice arrived. The term of his short- 
lived glories was at an end. He Avas stripped of his gaudy apparel, and bade 
adieu to the fair partners of his reA^elries. One of the royal barges trans- 
ported him across the lake to a temple Avhich rose on its margin, about a 
league from the city. Hither the inhabitants of the capital fiocked, to wit- 
ness the consummation of the ceremony. As the sad procession Avound up 
the sides of the pj^amid, the unhappy victim threAV away his gay chaj)lets 
of flowers, and broke in ineees the musical instruments Avith Avliich he had 
solaced the hours of captmty. On the smnmit he Avas received by six 
priests, Avhose long and matted locks, flowed disorderly OA^er their sable robes, 
coA^ered with hierogljqfiiic scrolls of mystic import. They led him to the 
sacrificial stone, a huge block of jasper, Avith its upper surface someAvhat con- 
vex. On this the prisoner Avas stretched. Five priests secured his head and 
his limbs ; AAdiile the sixth, clad in a scarlet mantle, emblematic of his bloody 
office, dexterously opened the breast of the Avretehed victim Avith a sharp 
razor of itztli, a volcanic substance hard as flint,™ and, inserting his hand 
in the Avound, tore out the palpitating heart. The minister of death, first 
holding this up towards the sun, an object of Avorship throughout Anahac, 
east it at the feet of the deity to whom the temple was devoted, while the 
multitudes beloAv prostrated themselves in humble adoration. The tragic 
story of this prisoner was expounded by the priests as the tji^e of human 
destiny, Avhich, brilliant in its commencement, too often closes in sorrow 
and disaster.”* 

Nor did the Aztecs rest satisfied Avith this offiering to their gods. “ The 
most loathsome part of the story, the manner in Avhieh the body of the 

Conquest of Mexico, I, pp. GSffi 
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sacrificed captive was disposed of, remains to be told. It was delivered to 
tlie warrior who had taken him in battle, and by him, after being di’essed, 
•was served up in an entertainment to his friends. This was not the coarse 
repast of famished cannibals, but a banquet teeming with delicious viands, 
prepared with art, and attended by both sexes, who, as we shall see here- 
after, conducted themselves with all the decorum of civilized life. Surely, 
never were refinement gmd the extreme of barbarism brought so closely in 
contact with each other.”^ Well may the historian exclaim, Strange 
that in every country the most fiendish passions of the human heart have 
been kindled in the name of religion.’^ 

The neighbours of the Aztecs, the Toltecs and the Tezcaucans, as also 
the Incas, indulged in the loathsome and revolting rite, and often waged vrar 
with each other, simply for the sake of obtaining captives for their gods. It 
is even said that such wars were sometimes amicably arranged solely for the 
sake of captives for sacrifice. t 

In South America, the Peruvians were strongly addicted to human sacri- 
fices, and the Araucanians, though they are said to have been “ sensible to the 
dictates of compassion”, and a mild, sensible race averse to cruelty, were never- 
theless sometimes given to the same practice. They celebrated a rite called 
JPruloucm^ or ‘‘ the Dance of the Dead”, at which a prisoner-of-war was 
“ sacrificed to the manes of the soldiers killed in the war.” After subject- 
ing the unfortunate victim to various kinds of ignominy, such as making him 
ride a horse deprived of his ears and tail, symbolically burjdng the good deeds 
of his national chiefs, and the like, “ the Toqui, or one of his bravest com- 
panions to whom he relmquishes the honour of the execution, dashes out the 
brains of the prisoner with a club. The heart is immediately taken out 
by two attendants and presented palpitating to the general, who sucks a 
little of the blood, and passes it to his ofiSicers, who repeat in succession the 
same ceremony, in the mean time he fumigates with tobacco-smoke from 
his pipe the four cardinal points of the circle. The soldiers strip the flesh 
from the bones, and make of them flutes ; then cutting off the head, carry 
it round upon a pike amidst the acclamations of the multitude, while, stamp- 
ing in measured pace, they thunder out their dreadful war-song, accompanied 
by the mommful somid of these horrid instruments,” J 

Of cannibalism pure and simple, such as that of some of the Pacific Island- 
ers ; of the people of Equatorial Africa, some of whom, the Murirumbites 
for instance, like human flesh raw, and others, like the Wadoe of the 
Coast, prefer to eat it roasted 5 § of the “Mongols, who, according to 

^ Conquest of Mexico, p. 71. 

f Ibid, p. 74. Vide passim Heaviside’s American Antiquities. 

I Abbe Don J. Ignatius MoHna’s History of Chili, II, p. 79. 

§ Burton’s Labe Eegions of Central Africa, II, p. 114 ; also Du Chaillu’s Explora- 
tions in Equatorial Africa. 
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Sir Joliii Maundeville, i*egarded human ears so weed in vjnegre as a de- 
lectable dish” ; of the Byaks of Borneo who delight in “ head-hunts” ; of some 
South Eastern Chinese and Japanese of the middle ages, who drank the blood 
and eat the flesh of their captives, esteeming it the most savoury food in the 
world; of the Tartars, Turks, Mongols, Tibetans, Javanese, Sumatras and 
Andamanese'^ I need say nothing. The facts are we|l known ; and however 
rejjulsive it may be to our common humanity to be told of the fact, it can- 
not be denied, that men under certain circumstances of society, do take 
to human flesh as an article of food. 

That the practice of immolating wives, concubines, and slaves, at first 
originating from a mistaken sense of the future world and the require- 
ments of the manes, did lead to associating such slaughter with religion can 
scarcely be doubted. Dr. Thurnem has put together a large number of 
instances of this practice, and the curious in such matters will find incon- 
trovertible proofs Oil the subject in the thirty-seventb, the tjiirty-eighth, and 
the forty- second volumes of the Archseologia. The cruel rite of Sati must 
have originated from this cause, though the love and constancy of Hindu 
women soon gave it a high character for devotion as a voluntary sacrifice. 
The immolation of twelve Trojan youths, along with two dogs and four 
horses, on the funeral pyre of Patroclust belongs to this class ; and Tertul- 
lian says — ‘‘ Olim quoniam animas defunctorum humano sanguine pro})itiari 
ereditum est, captivos vel mali status servos mercati in exsequiis immolabant. 
Postea plaeuit impietatem voluptati adumbrare. Ita mortem homicidiis 
consolabantur.”J — It is supposed by some that the broken bones found 
in the Long Barrows of G-reat Britain are mostly of persons buried 



alive along with the individuals to whose honour the barrows were raised. 
The opinion, however, has, I believe, not been generally accepted by anti- 
quarians. 


* Col. Yale has collected a large mimber of facts illustrative of this subject, and 
I must refer the reader to Ms note. Marco Polo, 2nd Ed., I. pp. 302 ff. ; II. i3p. 245, 
265, 275, 292. Adverting to Ghristiandom, he says The story of Eing Richard’s 
banquet in presence of Saladin’s ambassadors on the head of a Saracen cm-ried (for so it 
surely was), — 

‘ Soden full hastily 
With powder and with spysory, 

And with safixon of good colour’ 

fable as it is, is told with a zest that makes one shudder ; but the tale in the Chammi 
d'Antioche^ of how the Hcentious bands of ragamrtffins, who hung on the army of the 
Eirst Crusade, and were known as the ate the Turks whom they killed at the 

siege, looks very like an abominable truth, corroborated as it is by the prose chronicle 
of worse deeds at the ensuing siege of Thorra.” Log^ eit, 
t II. XXin, 239. 
j I’ertuilian, Be Spectaculis, XII, 
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The human sacrifices in the temples on the eastern shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, to which reference has already been made, were often connected with 
soothsaying, the priests foreteiling the future from the appearance of the 
entrails of the victim, and elsewhere the connexion of human sacrifice with 
necromancy, magic, sorcery, and other dark arts can be easily pointed out. 
Some alchemists slaughtered infants to help them in their attempt at dis- 
covering the elixir of life ; but I doubt if it led to any religious sacrifice. 

The only two instances I am aware of of periodical jail delivery of prisoners 
sentenced to capital punishment leading to a religious festival, are the horrid 
rite which keeps the Ashantis in a whirl of excitement for a whole week 
every year, and that of the Yucatans but they are quite enough to show 
that the conclusion I wish to draw from them, is perfectly legitimate. 

The Persians were, perhaps, the only nation of ancient times who did 
not indulge in human sacrifice. As constituting the agrieultural section of 
the great Aryan race, they contented themselves by offering the fruits of the 
field for the gratification of their divinity. And the Hindus, as more inti- 
mately connected with them than with the other hranches of the Aryan race, 
we may suppose, did not differ much from the Persians ; but it is also certain 
that religious differences, depending principally upon the leaning of the Plin- 
dus in favour of animal sacrifice, made them break off from their brethren, 
and depart from their primitive home, and what is true of the Persians 
need not, therefore, necessarily he so of the Hindus. Besides there is nothing 
to show that they were incapable of doing what their eontemporaries, 
the Assyrians, Egyptians, Greeks, and Eomans did in the w’'ay of religious 
rite, and what appears from the instances quoted above to have been a 
failing or predeliction common to ahnost all mankind. They were cer- 
tainly highly civilized for the time in which they flourished, and the spirit 
of their institutions was so benign and pacific, that it may strike us as 
inconsistent to associate with it the ' disgusting rite of Imman sacrifice. 
Arguing upon these premises, Golebrooke and Wilson have come to the con- 
clusion that human sacrifices were not authorised by the Veda itself, but 
were either then abrogated and an emblematic ceremony substituted in their 
place, or they were introduced in later times hy the authors of such works as 
the Kalika Purana.^t As a Hindu writing on the actions of my ancestors — 
remote though they are, — it would have been a source of great satisfaction to 
me if I could adopt this conclusion as true ; hut I regret I cannot do so 
consistently with my allegiance to the cause of history. Doubtless the 
institutions of the Yedic Hindus were of a benign and humane character, and 
that they did not tolerate brutality to the extent that other ancient nations 
indulged in, I can well believe q but it must be added also that benign and 

* Fancoui't’s History of Yucatan, p. 12(3. 

t Joiunal, E. As. Soc., XIII, p, 107. 
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humane as was the spirit of the ancient Hindu religion, it was not at all op- 
posed to animal sacrifice ; on the contrary, most of the priiici]3ai rites requir- 
ed the immolation of large numbers of various kinds of beasts and birds. 
One of the rites enjoined required the performer to walk deliberately into 
the dei)th of the ocean, and drown himself to death. This w^as called Ma- 
hcvprastlimia^ and is forbidden in the present age. Another, an expiatory one, 
required the sinner to burn himself to death, on a blazing 23yre— the 
cinala. This has not yet been forbidden j and it is what Calanus |)erformed 
in the presence of Alexander the Oreat. The gentlest of beings, the simple- 
minded women of Bengal, were for a long time in the habit of consigning 
their first-born babes to the sacred river Ganges at Sagar Island, and this 
was preceded by a religious ceremony, though it was not authorised by any 
of the ancient rituals. For centuries men have coui’ted death under the 
wheels of Jagannatha’s ear, under the delusion of that being the most merito- 
rious act of devotion which they could perform, and with the fond assurance 
that they ^vould thereby secure for themselves the highest reward in a future 
life. And if the spirit of Hindu religion has tolerated, countenanced, or pro- 
moted such acts, it would not be by any means unreasonable or inconsistent 
to suj)pose that it should have, in 2 )rimitive times, recognised the slaughter 
of human beings as calculated to appease, gratify, and secure the grace of, 
the gods. 

But to turn from presunqotive evidence to the facts recorded in the 
Vedas. The eaidiest reference to human sacrifice occurs, according to the 
Hindus, in that most ancient record of the Aryan race, the Saiihita of the Eig 
Veda, to which obviously Colebrooke and Wilson refer by the use of the word 
Veda in the singular number. The first book of that work includes seven 
hymns^ su 2 >posed to have been recited by one S'unahsepha when he was bound 
to a stake, ^preparatory to being immolated. He prays earnestly that he may 
be allowed “ to behold again his father and mother” ; that Varuna, uii- 
disdainful, may bestow a thought u 2 >on him” j that “ he may not take away 
his existence” ; that “ he may not make the ^petitioner an object of death” j 
that he may loose the j^etitioner from the iijqjer bonds, and untie the centre, 
and the lower, so that he may live.” One verse says “ S'unahseplia, seized 
and bound to the three-footed tree (the sacrificial post), has invoked the 
son of Aditi j may the regal Varuna, wise and irresistible, liberate him ; 
may he let loose his bonds.” (p, 63.) These quotations afford a ^strong 
presumptive evidence that SAnahsepha was intended for a sacrifice ; though 
there be no positive mention of the fact in the Sanhita, and the hymns 
contain many prayers for wealth, cattle, and other blessings, which any person 
may ask without being in the position of a victim at a cruel sacrifice. 


* Wilson's Eig Vedii, I, pp. 59 f. 
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The Aitareya Brahmaiia of the Big Yeda gives the details of the story 
which connects these hyiiiiis with a hiiman sacrifice. The stoiy ha,s been 
quoted at length by Wilson, in his paper On the sacrifice of Human Beings 
as an Element of the Ancient Eeligion of India” and by Max Muller, 
in his ‘‘ Ancient Sanskrit Literatui'e” (pp. 408 ff.) ; who has also printed 
the text, and pointed out the variations of the Sankhayana Siitra version 
of it p. 573) ; it likewise occurs in its place in Hang’s translation of 
the Aitareya Brahmaiia (pp. 460 ff.), I need not, therefore, reproduce it here. 
Suffice it to say that according to it, one Harishehandra had made a vow to 
immolate his first-bom to Yaruna, if that divinity would bless him with 
children : a child was born named Eohita, and Yaruna claimed it • but the 
father evaded fulfilling his promise, until Eohita, grown up to man’s estate 
ran away from home, when Yaruna afflicted the father with dropsy ; at last 
Eohita purchased one S'unahsepha from Ajigarta for a hundred head 
of cattle, had him tied to a stake, and was about to have him immo- 
lated in redemption of his father’s vow to Yaruna, when the victim, at the 
suggestion of Yisvamitra, recited the hymns, and was thereby released. 
Tlic story is, with some slight variations in minor details, reproduced in 
the Raiiiayana, the Mahahharata, and the Bhagavata Pur ana. The Aitareya 
Bralimana gives seriatim the initials of the several hymns as they were 
supposed to have been recited, and as they occur in the Saiihita, but the 
other works refer to them generaidy, wfithout any specific quotation. 

It is unquestionable that the works in which the story is given, are of 
ages long siil)sequent to the date of the Sanliita, and their evidence cannot 
be accepted as conclusive. Arguing upon this datum and the absence of all 
mention of a human sacrifice in the Sanhit^ Eosen, Wilson and others are 
of opinion that the hymns cannot he associated with a human sacrifice. Wil- 
son explains that the upper, middle, and lower bonds” referred to in the 
h^unns, and which Indian commentators accept to mean the thongs with 
which the head, the waist, and the legs of the victim were tied to tlie sacri- 
ficial post, have been used metaphorically to imply the bondage of sin ; but 
he admits that the reference to the “ three-footed tree,” the sacrificial 2 :)ost, 
is consistent with the pojMar legend. ”t He says nothing about the 
seizure, referred to in the verse above quoted, but that too affiords a strong 
argument in favour of the interpretation adopted by the author of the 
Aitareya Brahmaiia. We have also to bear in mind that, whatever their age, the 
Brahmaiias are the oldest exposition we possess, of the origin, scope and pur- 
port of the hymns of the Sanhitas, dating as they do, according to European 
orientalists, from five to ten centimes before the Christian era, and to reject 
their interpretation in favoui’ of conclusions drawn by persons of this century, 
would he to reject proof in favour of conjecture; and that conjecture 

^ Jooi'iial, 11, As. Soc., XIII, pp. 96 f Pig Yeda, I, p, 63. 
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founded in man j instances upon very contracted and narrow views of modern 
canons of eriticisni, of laws of unity and j)ropriety, of consistency and habits 
and inodes of tbinking, wbicb. are not always applicable to those records. 

It inaj^ be noted also that the conclusion drawn by the learned, orienta- 
lists from the above facts is, that the sacriiice of human beings did not form 
an element of the ancient religion of India, and this is not waiTaiited by the 
premises. Doubtless the details of a sacrifice are not given in the Sanhita, 
but, taking the Sanhita to be, as it unquestionably is, only a collection of 
hymns divested of all connecting links, we have no right to expect them 
there. It would be as reasonable to expect all the details of a story in a 
hymn imj)rovised by the hero of it, to meet a particular contingency, as to 
expect the whole plot of a novel from a single speech in it. The absence of 
reference to any rite, custom, or observance, in a book of hymns, however 
sacred that book may be, is no proof of that rite, custom, or observance 
having never existed among those who held the said hymns to be sacred. 
To accejDt it as such, is to attach an importance to negative evidence to 
which it has no claim, and in the case under notice there is enough, as shown 
above, to warrant an opposite conclusion. 

Besides, “the ancient religion of India’’, referred to by the learned 
Professors Wilson and Eosen, can mean either the religion of the 
aborigines, or that of the Indo- Aryans, and as in the case of the former 
no reference would be required to the Vedas, it is to be presmixed that the 
early religion of the Indo- Aryans is referred to ; and if so, we cannot 
look to the Sanhita apart from the Brahmaiias. What we call ancient 
Hinduism is founded on the Brahmanas, and cannot possibly be dis- 
sociated from it. We can easily conceive that the religion of the Aiyans 
before they had finally settled in India differed from it in many resjDects, 
and we can found conjectures about it on certain slender facts to be gleaned 
from the Sanhita of the Eig Veda and the Zenda vesta ; but wu cannot, without 
misleading, call that religion, whatever it was, “ the religion of ancient 
India.” The Brahmanas may have, for aught we know to the contrary, 
changed the ancient rites, and introduced new ones j and it is unquestionable 
that many of their legends and anecdotes were got up merely by way of 
illustrations, and have no claim to be believed as true, (the professors of the 
Mimansa school stigmatize them often as eulogistic) but we 

cannot discard them, and replace their testimony by conjecture. 

At any rate the story of S'unahsepha must he accepted as a positive 
proof in favour of the theory that at the time of the Aitareya Brahmana, the 
Hindus did tolerate human sacrifice. To assume that the sacrifice referred 
to in it was a symbolical one in which there was no intention whatever 
to make a sanguinary offering, would be totally to destroy the raUon d'etre"^ 
of the legend, to divest it of all its sensational elements, and to make ‘ ^ 
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quite flat, stale, and unprofitable. The great object of the legend, whether 
it be intrinsically true or false, was to extol the merits of the hymns in res- 
cuing a victim from a sacrificial stake ; but if the stake be divested of its 
horrors, that object would be entirely defeated. Then, if Harischandra 
did not intend actually to give up his son to Varuna, the promise to “ sacri- 
fice his son when born” would be unmeaning, and the frequent evasions he 
resorted to, by saying, “ an animal is fit for being sacrificed when it is more 
than ten days old” ; “ it is not fit for sacrifice until it has teeth” ; it is not fit 
until the milk teeth are shed” ; “ it is not fit nntil the permanent teeth are all 
come out” ; “ a man of the warrior caste is fit for being sacrificed only after 
having received his full armour”, were quite uncalled for, and gratuitous 
attempts at cheating a dread divinity whom he adored, and to whom he was 
bound by a solemn vow ; for be could have at any time easily subjected 
the son to the ceremony of being tied to a stake, and after repeating a 
few mantras over him let him off, perfectly sound in wind and limb. The 
running away of the son from his father would also be unmeaning; 
the purchase of a substitute stupid ; the payment of a fee of a hundred 
head of cattle to undertake the butcher’s work quite supererogatory ; and 
the sharpening of the knife by Ajigarta a vain preliminary. The Bnih- 
mana makes S'unahsepha express much disgust at the sight of Ajigarta, 

‘ his father, sharpening a knife to slaughter him. “ What is not found even 
in the hand of a S'udra”, it makes him say, “ one has seen in thy hand, the 
knife to kill thy son” ; but it has not a word in depreciation of tbe rite itself. 
It is said in the Brahmana that Sunahsepha, after his rescue, was so dis- 
gusted with his father that he forsook him, and became the adoi^ted son of 
Visvamitra, who named him or Dlodotm, “ the god-given”, and 

became the head of one of the sevex’al branches of the descendants of 
Visvamitra. Sfiinahsepha was a grown-u^D man at the time, and wnis peiffeet- 
ly familiar with the S'astras, for he is described to have, immediately after, 
officiated at the ceremony, and to have introduced some innovations in the 
ritual ; if the whole rite were purely symbolical, he had no business to be 
offended with his father, a learned Brahman of high caste, and become the 
adopted son of a Kshatriya. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The writer of this note claims to be a descendant of tins Devarat, and, 
in common with a large number of men in different parts of India, at every 
solemn ceremony, is requmed by the S'astras and the custom of his ancestors 
to describe bimself as belonging to the tribe {gofrci) of Visvamitra, and of 
the family (jprauara) of Devarat ; he is not prepared, therefore, to say that 
Sfimahsepha is purely a mythical personage ; and seeing that, until the 
beginning of this century, the practice of offering the first-born to tbe river 
^^nges was common, and tbe story simply says that Sfiinahsepha was 
\Li*ed to the water-god Varuna as a substitute for the first-born Eobita, 
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he can perceive nothing in it ineonsistent or unworthy of belief. The 
rescue, of course, is due to the intervention of Visvamitra, as supposed by 
Wilson, and not to the efficacy of the hymns, but that was not intended to 
form the most salient point of the story. 

Exception has been taken to the theory of the sacrifice having been 
originally intended to be real on the ground of a stoiy in the Aitareya 
Brahmaiia which narrates that the gods once killed a man for their sacrifice, 
but that part in him which was fit for being made an offering, went out and 
entered a horse’ ^ j then the horse being killed, it went to an ox ; and the ox 
being killed, it went to a sheep ; and the sheep being killed, it went to a goat ; 
and the goat being killed, it %vent to the earth; and the gods, guarding the 
earth, seized the rice, the produce thereof, which, made into cakes, formed 
the best offering, and all the animals from which the sacrificial part hadgoxie, 
became unfit for being sacrificed, and no one should eat them.^ This story, 

^ I quote the entire passage ffoni Hang’s translation to enable the reader to judge 
for himself : 

“ The gods killed a man for their sacrifice. But that part in him which was fit for 
being iiiade an offeringv went out and entered a horse. Thence the horse became an 
animal fit for being sacrificed. The gods then dismissed tlmt man after that part which 
was only fit for being oftered had gone fiuni him, whereui)on he became defonned. 

“ The gods killed the horse ; but the part fit for heing sacrificed (the nudha) went oiat, 
of it, and entered an ox ; thence the ox became an aninaal fit for being sacrificed. The 
gods then dismissed (this horse) after the sacrificial part had gone from it, whereupon 
it turned to a white deer. 

“ The gods lolled the ox ; hnt the part fit for heing sacrificed went out of the ox, 
and entered a sheep ; thence the sheep became fit for being sacrificed. The gods then 
dismissed the ox, which turned to a gayal (Bos gaevusj, 

“ The gods killed the sheep ; hut the part fit for being sacrificed went out of the sheep, 
and entered a goat ; thence the goat became fit for being sacrificed. The gods dismissed 
the sheep, which turned to a camel. 

“The sacrificial pai*t (the mcdlia) remained for the longest time (longer than in the 
other animals) in the goat ; thence is the goat among all these animals pre-eminently 
fit for being saciifieed, 

“ The gods killed the goat ; but the part fit for heing saciificed went out of it, and 
entered the earth. Thence the earth is fit for being offered. The gods then dismissed 
the goat, winch turned to a S'arabha, 

“ All those animals from which the sacrificial part had gone, are unfit for being 
sacrificed ; thence one should not eat (their fiesh). 

“ After the sacrificial pai“t had entered the earth, the gods suiTOunded it (so that no 
escape was possible.) ; it then tinned to lice. When they (therefore) divide the Puro- 
dasa into parts, after they have killed the animal, then they do it, wishing “ might not 
animal sacrifice be performed with the sacrificial part (which is contained in the lice of 
the Pmndasa) ! might our sacrificial part be provided with the whole sacrificial essence 1” 
The sacrificial animal of Mm who has such a knowledge becomes then provided with the 
sacrificial part, with the whole sacrificial essence. The Purodasa (offered at the aniniM 
sacrifice) is the animal which is killed. The chaff and straw of the rice of which it con- 
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however, proves too mueli. If it is to be accepted as an evidence against 
the existence of human sacrifice in the time of the Aitareya Brahmana, it 
must he allowed to tell equally against all animal sacrifices j but curiously 
enough, immediately after the story, the Brahmana supplies the necessary 
mantras for offering the omentum (Vajpd) of a slaughtered animal ; and, in five 
hundred different places, it furnishes directions for selecting, offering, slaugh- 
tering, and dividing among the officiating priests, goats, sheep, oxen, and 
other animals. In short, all the principal rites of the Brahmaiia period re- 
quired animal sacrifices, and it would be absui-d to believe on the strength of 
the story in question that in the time of the Aitareya Brahmana there was 
no horse sacrifice, no cow sacrifice, no goat sacrifice, and everywhere rice 
cakes were substituted for sanguinary offerings. It wmuld be equally 
absurd for the Puranas to prohibit the Purusha-medha and the horse sacrifice 
in the Kaliyuga, if they had been already prohibited in the Vedas. The 
fact, however, is, the story is simply eulogistic (firtliavdda) and not at all 
intended to be prohibitive. In the Brahmanas every rite, wdien being 
enjoined, is the best of rites, as in the Puranas every sacred jpool is the holiest 
of the holy, and every god the greatest among gods ; and as the object of 
the story ^vas to praise the rice cake, it at once made it supersede all other 
kinds of offering. The Mimansakas invariably adopt this style of explana- 
tion to reconcile all contradictory passages in the Vedas, and it is, I think, 
the only reasonable one that can be ado23ted in such cases. Jaimini dis- 
tinctly lays doT,vn that “ nothing is binding in the Vedas, which is not p>osi- 
tively enjoined as a duty” (ChodancUaJcshano'rtJio dharmaJi), and devotes 
a whole chapter (Book I, Chap. 2,) to what are meve aHdiavckh or eiilogistio, 
including all Vedic legends under that head. 

Colebrooke’s opinion on the subject w^as founded upon a passage in the 
Satapatha Brahmana of the White Yajur Veda, in which the human victims 
at a Purushamedha are recommended to be let off after certain mantras 
had been repeated over them ; but that passage cannot be accepted as a 
proof in the case under notice. The word Fumslia-medlia, it is true, literally 
means a human sacrifice” ; l^ut it is not a common term descriptive of 
every rite in which a human -^fictim is offered to the gods, for there were 

sists are the hairs of the aiiiinal, its husks the skin, its smallest jmrticles the blood, ail 
the fine paiticles to which the (cleaned) rice is groimd (for making, by kneading it with 
water, a hall) represent the flesh (of the animal), and whatexer other substantial pai*t is 
in the rice, are the bones (of the animal). He who offers the Piirodasa, ofiers the sa( 3 ri- 
ficial substance of all animals (for the latter is contained in the rice of the Piuodusa). 
Thence they say : the performance of the Purodusa offering is to be attended to. 

Now ho recites the Yajya for the Vapa. (which is about to be oflered) Yuvam etani 
divi, i, e,, Ye, 0 Agni and Soma, have placed, by yoiu joint labours, those lights on 
the sky I Ye Agni and Soma, have liberated the rivers which had been taken (by demons), 
from imprecation and defilement.” JEmtg^s Translation^ pp, 90 ff*. 
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several sucli ; bnt a techmeal one, implying a specific ceremony to be per« 
formed in tbe spring season, according to certain fixed and well defined 
rules, wMeb, according to tbe Puranas was altogether proliibited in the 
present iron age, and has no relation whatever to the sacrifice of children in 
redemption of voavs. Whether the latter was ever prohibited or not, I 
cannot state positively; hut that the sacrifice of S'unahsepha to the w-ater- 
god Yarmia was the type on which the offering of infants to the water- 
goddess Ganga at the confluence of the river of that name with the sea, the 
emblem of .the water-god Varuna, I have no reason to doubt ; and the 
latter was duly and pretty extensively observed for centuries, until finally 
put down by the British Government at the beginning of this century. 
It shoidd be added here that the offering did not invariably or even generally 
lead to a murder, for a priest or bystander generally took up the child from 
the water, and brought him up as a foster son, very much in the same 
way as Visvamitra did in the case of S'unahsepha. 

The Lurmha-medJia was celebrated for the attainment of supremacy 
over all created beings. Its performance was limited to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas. It could be commenced only on the tenth of the waxing moon in 
the month of Chaitra, and altogether it required forty days for its perform- 
ance, though only five out of the forty days were specially called the days 
of the Purusha-medha, whence it got the name of JPcmcMJia, Elevfti 
sacrificial posts were required for it, and to each of them was tied an 
animal fit for Agni and Soma, (a barren cow) the human victims being 
placed betAveen the posts. 

The earliest indication of this rite occurs in the Yajasaneyi Sanhita of 
the White Yajur Yeda. The passage in it bearing on the subject is sujDposed 
to describe the different kinds of human victims a]3propriate for jaarticular 
gods and goddesses. The section, in Avhich it occurs, opens Avith three verses 
which, the commentator says, Avere intended to serve as mantras for offerings 
of human Auctims. Then folloAvs a series of one himdred and seventy-nine 
names of gods in the dative ease, each f olloAved by the name of one or more 
persons in the objectwe case ; thus “to Brahma a Brahmana, to Kshatra a 
Kshatriya,” &c. The copula is nowhere given, and it is quite oiDtional 
with the reader to supply whatever verb he chooses. The Avhole of these 
names has been reproduced in the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur 
Yeda, Avith only a few slight variations, and in some cases Imving the verb 
dlahliate after them. This A^erh is formed of the root lahli “to kill’^ AAoth 
the prefix d, and commentators have generally accepted the term to mean 
slaughter, though in some cases it means consecration before slaughter. The 
century of Brahmanas of the White Yajur Yeda also accepts the passage to 
be descriptive of human victims, and under the circumstance we may un- 
hesitatingly take it in that sense, though the arguments by Avhieh the hymns 
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of the Rig Veda have been attemped to he divorced from their commentary 
in the Aitareya Brahmana may be fairly brought to bear upon it. 

As the passage in the 'Taittiriya is a curious one, though long, I shall 
quote it entire, pointing out within brackets in the foot notes the differen- 
ces observable in the Vajasaneyi Sanhita. It runs thus : 

I. “ To a (divinity of the) Brahman (caste), a Brahmaiia should be 
sacrificed (alabliate) ; 2. To a (divinity of the) Rshatiiya (caste), a Ksha- 
triya ; 3. To the Maruts, a Vaisya ; 4. To Tapas (the divinity presiding over 
penances), a S'udra j 5. To Tamas (the presiding divinity of darkness) a thief ; 
6. To Naraka (the divinity of hells), a Virana (one who blows out sacrificial 
fires) ; 7. To Papaman (the divinity of sins), a hermaphrodite (or a eunuch) ; 
8. To Akraya (the divinity of conunerce), an Ayogu (one who acts against 
the ordinances of the S'astra) ; 9. To Kama (the divinity of love), a courtezan ; 
10. To Atikrushta (a detested divinity), a Magadha (the son of a Vaisya 
by a Kshatriya woman) * ; 

II. To Gita (the divinity of music), a Suta or musician (the son of a 
Kshatriya by a Brahmana woman) ; 12. To Nritta (the divinity of dancing), 
one who* lends his wife to another (a cuckold) f; 13. To Dharma (the 
divinity of duty), one who frequents assemblies and preaches morality ; 14. 
To Narma (the divinity of humour), a wit ; 15. To Narishta (a dependent 
^ddess), a coward ; 16. To Hasa (the divinity of laughter), a person of 
an ambling gait; 17. To Ananda (the divinity of delight), a favourite of 
women; 18. To Pramada (the divinity of joy), the son of an umnaiTiecI 
woman ; 19. To Medha (the goddess of intelligence), a coach-builder ; 20. To 
Dhairya (the divmity of patience), a carpenter (carver) ;X 

21. To Srama (the divinity of labour), the son of a potter ; 22. To Maya 
(the divinity who delights in art), a blacksmith ; 23. To Eupa (the divinity 
of beauty), a jeweller ; 24. To the divinity of prosperity, an agricultmist 
(sower of seeds, vajpa^ ; 25. To Saravyi (the divinity of arrows), an arrow- 
maker ; 26. To Heti (the goddess of arms), a bow-maker ; 27. To Karma 
(the divinity of art- work), a bowstring-maker ; 28. To Dishta, a maker of 

* I Trsjs? I I 'SsM I 
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t The Vajasanejd Sanhita assigns the Suta to Niitta, and the cuckold to Gita. 
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ropes ; 29, to Mritju, (tlie divinity o£ death) a hunter ; 30, to Antcaka, (the 
divinity of murder) a person delighting in hunting with dogs 

31, To Sandha, (the divinity of assignation) a person given to adultery ; 

32, to Geha, (the divinity of homesteads) one who lives in concubinage ; 

33, to Mrriti, (the goddess of misfortune) one who has married before his elder 
brother; 34, to Arti, (the goddess of pain) one who wishes to marry before 
his elder brother ; 35, to A'radhi, (the dmnity who causes obstruction to m* 
terprise) one who has married a widow ; 36, to Pavitra, (the divinity of purity) 
a physician ; 37, toPrajhana, (the divinity of time) an astronomer ; 38, to 
Niskidti, (the goddess of success) the wife of a goldsmith ; 39, to Bala, (the 
divinity of strength) a girl who is forcibly taken and kept as a concubine for 
food and raiment, but no pay ; 40, to Varna, (the divinity of colours) one 
who works for the sake of another, not for himself ;t 

41, To the gods of rivers, a fisherman, (Paunjishta) ; 42, to the regents 
of lonely places, a ISFaishada ; 43, to the god who claims to be the noblest 
of males, an excessively vain man ; 44, to the gods of heroes, an insane man ; 
45, to the Gandharvas and their wives, one who has not been duly pm’ified 
by the initiatory rites (a Vratya) ; 46, to the regents of snakes, and snake- 
charmers, one unfit for the initiatory rites; 47, to the guardian gods, a 
gambler ; 48, to Iryata, (the goddess of food) one who abstains from gamb- 
ling ; 49, to the Pisachas, a basket-maker ; 50, to the Yatudhanas, (a ra^e 
of demons) a gardener, or one who puts up a thorny hedge 

51, To those gods who frustrate undertakings, a hunchback; 52, to 
Pramada, (the divinity of excessive joy) a dwarf ; 53, to those goddesses 
who are the guardians of gates, a diseased pei son ; 54, to the j^residing 
divinity of dreams, a blind man ; 55, to the divinity of sin, a deaf man ; 
56, to the divinity of sense, one who wins her husband’s affection through 
charms or filters ; 57, to the divinity of profuse talk, a bore ; 58, to the 
goddess who is little conversant with the Vedas, a sceptic ; 59, to her who 
is conversant with them, one who is proiieient in questioning ; 60, to her 
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who presides over the purport of the S'astras, one who is able to meet 
arguments;^' 

61, To the divinity of thieves, one proficient in thieving ; 62, to one 
■who prides in killing heroes, a tattler ; 63, to one who presides on gains, a 
charioteer ; 64, to the divinity who protects royal treasuries, a treasurer or 
revenue-coUector ; 65, to the mighty, a servant ; 66, to the majestic, an 
officer, or an assistant ; 67, to the dear one, a sweet speaker ; 68, to the un- 
in jurious, a cavalier ; 69, to the intelligent, or him who is proficient in a 
knowledge of religious rites, a washer- woman ; 70, to the most loving, a 
female dyer ;t 

71, To the refulgent, a collector of fuel ; 72, to the highly refulgent, 
a fire-man, or lighter of fires ; 73, to him who dwells on the top of heaven, one 
who officiates at a coronation ; 74, to the regent of the region of the sun, a 
polisher of metal pots ; 75, to him who prides himseH on being of the region 
of the Devas, one who causes enmity ; 76, to him who resides in the region of 
the mortals, one who foments quarrels among those who are in peace ; 77, to 
those who belong to all regions, a peacemaker ; 78, to him wbo j)resides 
over deaths by penance, one who meddles in quarrels ; 79, to him who prides 
himself on being of heaven (smrga)^ one who collects the dues of a king 
from his subjects ; 80, to the most aged of heaven, a table-servant ;J 
# 81, To the wavy-mover, an elepha^nt-keeper, or mahnt ; 82, to the 

swift, a groom ; 83, to the robust, a cowherd ; 84, to the vigorous, a goat- 
herd; 85, to the energetic, a shepherd ; 86, to the divinity of food, a 
ploughman ; 87, to that of water, a distiller, or vintner ; 88, to that of 
welfare, a householder; 89, to that of prosperity, an owner of wealth ; 90, 
to him who is the immediate cause of all things, the servant of a charioteer, 
or an assistant charioteer ;§ 
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91, To the mentally wrathful, a blacksmith, or one who works at a 
forge ; 92, to the manifestly angry, one who leads a convict to execution ; 
93, to him who presides over griefs, a groom who runs before a chariot ; 94^ 
to the two who preside over gains above and below one’s expectation ( Uthula 
and a cripple who cannot move even with the help of a crutch ; 

95, to him who presides over expected profits, one who harnesses a horse 
to a chariot j 96, to him who |>roteets gains, one who unharnesses a horse ; 
97, to the portly-bodied, the son of one who is addicted to her toilet ; 98, to 
him who presides over politeness, one who puts collyrimn on his eyes ; 99, to 
the divinity of sin, a maker of leather sheaths for swords j 100, to Yama, 
(the destroyer of life) a barren woman 

101, To Yami, a mother of twins ; 102, to the goddesses who preside 
over the mantras of the Atharva Veda, a woman who had aborted ; 103, to 
the divinity of the fii’st year of Jupiter’s cycle, a woman who is confined long 
after due time ; 104, to that of the second year of ditto, one who has not 
conceived for the second time ; 105, to that of the third year of ditto, one who 
is able to bring on delivery before due time ; 106, to that of the fourth year 
of ditto, one who can delay delivery ; 107, to that of the fifth year of ditto, 
one who becomes lean without delivery, 108, to one who produces a 
misleading impression of the world, a woman who appears old in her 
youth ; 109, to the divinity of forests, a forest-ranger or keeper ; 110, to 
the divinity of a side forest, one who pi'otects forests from fires ;t 

111, To the divinities of lakes, a fisherman who catches fish both in 
water and also from the bank ; 112, to those of ponds one who catches fish 
with hooks ; 113, to those of bays, (or streamless waters near woods,) one who 
earns his livelihood with a net ; 114, to those female divinities who preside 
over waters amidst prairies, one who earns his livelihood with fishing-hooks ; 
115, to the divinity of the further bank, a Kaivarta, (or one who hunts fish 
from the banks) ; 116, to that of the near bank, a Margara, (or one who catches 
fish with* his hands only) ; 117, to the divinities of fords, one who catches fish 
by putting uj) stakes in water ; 118, to those who preside over other than 
fords, one who earns his livelihood by catching fish with nets ; 119, to those 
who preside over sounding waters, one who catches fish by poisoning them 
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with poisoned leaves placed on the water ; 120, to those of caverns in 
mountains, a Errata (or hunter) ; 121, to those of peats of mountains, a 

1. amhhaka ; 122, to those of mountains, a Eimpumsha 

123, To the divinity of echoes, a news-dealer ; 124!, to that of sounds, 
an incoherent speaker; 125, _ to that of fading sounds, one who speaks 
much ; 126, to that of unending sound, a dumb person ; 127, to that of loud 
sound, a player on the Vina ; 128, to that of musical sounds, a player on 
the flute ; 129, to that of all kinds of sounds, a trumpeter ; 130, to that of 
sounds other than sweet, a blower of conch-shells ; 131, to those who 
preside over the seasons, one whose profession is to collect fragments of 
skins ; 132, to those of statesmanship, (or of time, place and op2rortunities, 
for peace negotiations,) a preparer of musical instruments with leather ;f 
133, To the goddess presiding over abhorrence, a (man of the) Paul- 
kasa (caste) ; 134, to the goddess of afauence, one who is always careful 
or wakeful ; 135, to that of indigence, a careless or sleepy person ; 136, to 
that of scales (or weighing instruments,) a purchaser ; 137, to the god pre- 
siding over the radiance of jewels, a goldsmith ; 138, to the Visvedevas, a 
leper ; 139, to the divinity of diseases other than leprosy, a naturally lean 
person ; 140, to the goddess of motion, a scandal-monger ; 141, to that of 

prosperity, one who is not impudent ; 142, to the god of decay, one who 

splits wood ; (?) J 

143, To the divinity of mirth, a loose woman should be sacrificed ; 
144, to that of song, a player on the Vind and a songster; 145, to that of 
aquatic animals, a Sdbulyd (one whose body is brindled, or has two colours, a 
piebald woman) ; 146, to that of congratulatory words, a woman of perfect 
form ; 147, to that of dancuig, one who plays on flutes, one who leads the 
octave in a chorus, and one who beats time with his hands ; 148, to that of 
manifest delight, one who invites people to a dance, or one who makes a 
sound to indicate the cessation of a dance ; 149, to that of internal de- 
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light, one who plays on the talma (a mtisical instminent, probably the 
archetype of the mode fahld)^ or one who j)roduces music from his 
; mouth 

150, To the diYinity of gambling with the dice, a prohcient gambler ; 
151, to that of the Krita age, a keeper of a gambling hall j 152, to that of the 
Treta age, a marker or reckoner at a gambling table ; 158, to that of the 
Dyapara age, one who is a spectator at a gambling ; 151, to that of the Kali 
age, one who does not leave a gambling hall even after the play has stopped ; 
155, to that of difficult enterprises, a teacher of gymnastics on the top of a 
bamboo ; 156, to that of roads, a Erahmachari ; 157, to the Pisaehas, one 
who commits robberies on public highways and then hides himself in a 
mountain ; 158, to the goddess of thirst, one who skins cattle ; 159, to 
that of sin, a cattle-poisoner ; 160, to that of hunger, a cow-butcher ; 161, 
to the goddesses of hunger and thirst, one who lives by begging beef from 
a butcher ;t 

162, To the divinity of land, a cripple who moves about on a crutch , 
168, to that of fii’e, a Chandala ; 164, to that of the sky, one whose profession 
is to dance on the top of a bamboo ; 165, to that of the celestial region, 
a bald person ; 166, to the presiding divinity of the sun, a green-ej^-ed per- 
son ; 167, to the presiding divinity of the moon, one who twinkles his eyes 
too frequently ; 168, to the presiding divinity of the stars, one affected 
with wdiite leprous blotches ; 169, to that of day, an albino with tawny 
eyes ; 170, to that of night, a black person with tawny eyes 

171, To the goddess of speech, a fat person; 172, to Vayu, the five 
vital airs : prana, apana, vyana, udana and saniana, of that person ; 173, to 
Siirya should be immolated his eyes ; 174, to Chandrama his mind ; 175, to 
the regents of the quarters, his ears ; 176, his life, to Praja 2 >ati,§ 
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177, Now to iiglj divinities sliould be immolated very short, very 
tall, very lean, very fat, very white, very dark, very smooth, very hairy, 
few-toothed, iinmermisly-toothed, freq-uently-t winkling- eyed, and very glar- 
ing-eyed, persons ; 178, to the goddess for unattainable objects of hope, 
a woman who has passed the age for conception ; 179, (and) to the goddess 
of hope for attainable objects, a virgin.”^ 

In explanation of the purport of this long passage in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana, Apastamba says : “ The Purushamedha is pentadiurnal ; a Brah- 
niana or a Eajanya (Kshatriya) should celebrate it. He thereby acquires 
strength and vigour ; he enjoys all fruition. (The number of) days 
should be as in the Panchasaradiya rite, and as a sequel to the Agnishtoma 
rite, eleven animals, meet for the Agnisomiya, should be tethered to eleven 
sacrificial posts, and, three oblations to Savitri having been offered with 
msiiiitdo Dem saditmtat smit'ur visvdm dem savita on the middle 
day they should be sacrificed (or consecrated n^akrita). Having sacrificed 
twice eleven men, reciting the mantra JBmhmane Brdhmanmi dlablieta^ (the 
priest) places the sacrificed (or consecrated, u^dhrita) victims between the 
sacrificial posts. The Brahma (priest), then placing himself on the south 
side, recites the hymn to the great male Narayana beginning with the verse 
saJiasra Ursa furmlia, and, then turning a burning brand round the 
victims, consigns them to the north; (the other priests), then offering an 
oblation with clarified butter to the presiding divinity, ]3iace them (there).”t 
Sayana Acharya, after quoting this opinion of Apastamba, and ex- 
plaining the different terms used in the Brahmana to indicate the different 
gods and goddesses and the persons deemed meet for them, adds, “ the human- 
formed animals beginning with Brahmana and ending with Virgin, are im- 
molated (dial) dhmy all) along with the sacrificial animals on the middle day 
of the five days of this Purushamedha, which is a kind of Somayaga.”J 
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ISTeitlier Apastamblia nor Sayana lias a word to say about tbe hu-^ 
man victims being symbolical. Tbe word used by A'pastamba is ITpdhrita, 
'wbicb may mean consecration before a sacrifice or slaughter ; and ac- 
cording to Jaimini, the highest authority on sacrifices, and his commentator 
Savara Svami, the sacrificial operations “ of consecration, of bringing the 
animal to the place of sacrifice, fettering it, tying it to the post, 
slaughtering, and cutting the carcass open for the distribution of the fiesh 
among the priests, are all implied when sacrifice is meant,” and the latter adds 
that all the different acts should be understood when sacrifices are or- 
dained, except when special instructions are given.”'^ ISfow no special excep- 
tion has been made in the text about the human victims, and consequently 
the only conclusion to be arrived at is— -that, the Taittmyas did not look 
upon the rite as symbolical, though in the case of sacrifices under bios. 172 
to 176, the actual slaughtering of the airs, &e., would be rather awkward. 
It must be added, however, that Apastamba is very brief and obscure in 
his remarks, and it would be hazardous to draw a positive conclusion from 
the insufficient data supplied by him, particularly as the S'atapatha Brahmana 
is positive on the subject of the human victims being let off after conse- 
cration ; though the fact of that Brahmana being much later than the 
Taittiriya Brahmana, may justify the assumption that the practice of the 
Kanva school can be no guide to the followers of the Taittiriyaka. 

The S^atapatha refers to the Purushamedha in several places j and 
the following is the full description of the rite given in it : 

1. ^ “ Yerily the great male, Narayana, willed : ‘ I shall abide over all 
living beings ; verily I shall become all this (creation).’ He perceived this 
penta-diurnal sacrificial rite Purushamedha. He collected it. With it he per- 
formed a sacrifice, Performing a sacrifice with it, he abided over all living 
beings, and became all this (creation). He abides over all living beings 
and becomes all this, who performs a Purushamedha, as also he who knows all 

■■'■this.f ■■■ 

2. “Of that rite there are twenty-three initiations (diJcsM), twelve 
benefactions (ivpasada), and five lustrations {mtya), making altogether forty 

^ 
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members The forty comprising the initiationSj benefactions, &c., 

constitute tbe forty- syllabled mrdty (a form of metre) wHcb assumes tbe 
form of Yirat (tbe first male produced by Prajapati, and tbe father of man- 
kind). Thus it is said ; ‘Yirat, tbe first or superior male, was produced.’^ 
This is tbe same Yirat. From this Yirat is produced tbe male for sacrifice, f 

3. “ Thereof these. There are four Basats, and since there are four 
Dasats, they are tbe means for tbe attainment of the (different) regions and 
quarters (of tbe universe). This region (the earth) is tbe first to be attain- 
ed by a Dasat ; tbe U23per region the second ; tbe sky tbe third ; the quar- 
ters tbe fourth. Thus verily tbe institutor of the sacrifice attains this region 
through the first Dasat, tbe region of ether through the second, the celestial 
region through the third, and the quarters through the fourth. Thus the 
Purushamedha is the means of attaining and siibjugatmg all this-— all these 
regions and all the quarters. J 

4. For the initiation of this ceremony eleven animals meet for .4gni 
and Soma, (should be procured). For them there should be eleven sacrificial 
posts (Kf3«i). Eleven syllables are comprised in the Trishtup metre ; the 
Trishtup is the thunderbolt, — ^it is vigour. With the thunderbolt and 
vigour of the Trishtup the institutor of the sacrifice destroys all the sin 
before him. § 

5. “In the rite of lustration there should be eleven victims. Eleven 
syllables are comprised in the Trishtup metre ; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt, 
— it is vigour. With the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup the 
institutor of the sacrifice (Yajamana) destroys the sin before him.H 

6. “ Because the victims (in this sacrifice) are eleven-fold, therefore 
verily is all this (creation) elevenfold. Prajapati is eleven-fold j all this is 

* A quotation horn the Purushasukta as given in the Yajasaneyi Sahhita. 
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verily Prajapati ; all this is the Purushamedha, wMch is tlie means for the 
attainment and subjugation of all this.^ 

7. ‘‘ That Purushamedha is verily penta-diurnal, and the greatest rite of 
sacrifice. Fivefold is Yajna ; fivefold are victims or sacrificial animals ; five 
are the seasons included in the year. Whatever is fivefold in celestial or 
spiritual matter, the same may be obtained through this (rite).t 

8. “ Thereof the Agnishtoma is the first day ; next the Ukthya ; the 
next Atiratra ; the next Ukthya ; the next Agnishtoma : thus it is hedged 
an either side with the Ukthya and the Agnishtoma. J 

9. “ Yavamadhya are these five nights, (that is like a barley corn 
stoutest in the middle and tapering on either side, meaning that the most im- 
portant day is in the middle oi', as the commentator has it, the j)enance of 
gradually reducing the food and then again gradually increasing it, should be 
observed, so that on the third night there should be the smallest allowance of 
food). These regions are verily the Purushamedha ; these regions have light 
on either side,- — ^Agni on this (side), and the sun on the other (side). In the 
same way it (the Purushamedha) has, on either side, the food of light and 
the Ukthya. The soul is Atiratra ; and since the Atiratra is hedged in on 
both sides with the two Ukthyas, therefore is the soul nourished by food. 
And since the thriving Atiratra, is placed in the middle day, therefore is it 
Yavamadhya. He who engages in this rite has none to envy him, or to grow 
inimical to him. He who knows this sujOEers not from envy or enmity. § 

10. “ Of that Purushamedha this region is the first day. Of this region 
the spring season (is the chief). That which is above this region, the etherial 
region, (antariksJiaJ is the second day ; of that the summer is the season. 
The etherial region is its third day. Of the etherial region the rainy and the 
autumn are the seasons. That which is above the etherial region, the sky, 
(DivaJ is the fourth day ; of it the dewy is the season. The heaven is its 
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iifth day ; of that heaven the winter is the season. This much is the celestial 
account of the Purnshamedha,^ 

11. ISTow for its spiritual relations. Initiation (JPrati&litM) is its 
first day. Initiation is the spring season. That which is above it and be- 
low the middle is the second day ; of that the summer is the season. The 
middle is the middle day. Of the middle day the rainy and the autumn are 
the seasons. That which is above the middle day and below the head or last 
day is the fourth day ; thereof the dewy is the reason. That which is the 
head is the fifth day ; the season of this head is the winter. Thus verily 
these regions, the year, and the soul constitute the Purushamedha. All 
these regions, the whole year, the whole soul, the whole Purushamedha are 
for the attainment and subjugation of every thing. t 

(Section 2.) 1. ISTow, whence the name Purushamedha? These re- 

gions verily are JBur, and He, the Purusha, who sanctifies this (JBur) sleeps 
(sete) in this abode (Pmi) and hence is he named Purusha (Fmi and sete = 
Purusha). To him belongs whatever food exists in these regions ; that food 
is (called) medha; and since his food is medha^ therefore is this Purusha- 
medha. Now since in this (rite) purified males are sacrificed 
therefore verily is this a Purushamedha. J 

2. These (males) verily are sacrificed {dlahhate') on the middle day. 
The etherial region is the middle day ; the etherial region is verily the 
abiding place of aH living beings. These animals are verily food; the 
middle day is the belly, and in that belly is that food deposited. § 
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3. They are sacrificed by ten and ten. Ten syllables are comi 3 rised in 
(each foot of) the Yirat, (metre) ; the Virat is complete food, for the at- 
tainment of complete food.^ 

4 Eleven tens are sacrificed. Eleven syllables are comprised in the 
Trishtiip (metre) ; the Trishtnp is the thmiderbolt, — it is vigour. With the 
thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup, the institutor of the sacrifice de- 
stroys the sin Avithin him (lit. in the middle). f 

5. Forty-eight (animals) are sacrificed at the middle post. Forty- 
eight syllables are comprised in the Jagati (metre) ; the animals belong to 
the Jagati (metre) ; by the Jagati are animals bestowed on the Yajamana.J 

6. “ Eleven eleven at the other (posts). Eleven syllables are comprised 
in the Trishtuj) ; the Trishtup is the thunderbolt, — ^it is vigour. With 
the thunderbolt and vigour of the Trishtup should the institutor of the 
sacrifice destroy the sin aromid him.§ 

7. “ Eight best ones are sacrificed. Eight syllables are comprised in 
the Gayatri (metre). The Gayatnis Brahma. That Brahma consummates 
the well-being of all this. Therefore is Brahma said to be the best of all 
this.|| 

8. “ They (the sacrificial animals) belong to Prajapati. Brahma is 
Prajapati ; Prajapati belongs to Brahma ; therefore do they (the animals) 
belong to Prajapati.*^ 

9. “ Pie (Prajapati, i. e, Brahma, here meaning the priest so named) 
having sanctified the animals, offers, for the gratification of S^avita, three 
oblations with the S^avitri verses beginning with, Deva savitus tatsamtm% &c. 
He (Savita), gratified thereby, produces these men, therefore are these men 
sacrificed.^* 
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10. A Brahmana is sacrificed to Bralimad^ Brahma is verily 
Brahmana; Brahma thrives through BrahmaBa. To the Kshatriya (divi- 
nity) a (person of the) Bajanya (caste), (shonld be sacrificed). The Ksha- 
tiiya is verily Rajanya. The Kshatra thrives through a Kshatra. To the 
Marutsa Vaisya (shotdd he sacrificed). The Vi^a is the Maruts. The Yisas 
thrive through the Yi4as. To Tapas (the presiding divinity of penances), a 
S'udra (should be sacrificed). Tapas is verily S^ddra. Tapas thrives through 
Tapases (vrorks of penance). Even as these gods thrive through these 
animals (victims), so do they, thriving, cause the institutor of the sacrifice 
to thrive in all his wishes.f 

11. “ Ofiers oblation with butter. The butter is verily vigour. 
Through that vigotu’, vigour is given to this (institutor of the sacrifice). 
Ofierings are given with butter, which is the gods’ most favourite glory ; and 
since butter promotes their favourite glory, they, thriving, cause the insti- 
tutor of the sacrifice to thrive in all his wishes. J 

12. “ The persons appointed. The Brahma, from the south, praises 
the great male Naraya^a, with the sixteen Eig verses beginning with Balias- 
srakirsha &e. (the Purushasukta), for verily the whole of the Pnrushamedha 
is sixteen memhered for the attainment of everything, and for the 
subjugation of everything; and he is praised with the words, “thus 
thou art, thus thou art.” In this way he is worshipped for certain. Now. 
as it is, this is said about it, the animals are consecrated hy turning 
a flaming brand round them,* hut left unslaughtered,” (asanjna^td}i)% 
[Eatyayana explains that the Brdhmanas <&c., are let loose, like the Kaf injala 
bird in the Asvamedha sacrifice.- — Ka^injalddi-vaclutsrijanti JBrdJmanddm; 
and his commentator adds, “ after a flaming brand has been turned round 
i\imi:''pa’ryag7iilcritanutsrijantityartlidh'l 
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13. “ Abont tbis ; speecb uttered this ; / O male, grieve not i£ 

you remain here ; a male will eat a male.' Thus, those who bad the flaming 
brand turned round them, were let loose, oblations of butter were o:Eered to tbe 
several divinities ; and thereby were the divinities gratified ; and thus gra- 
tified they conferred all blessings on the worshipper.”^ [Three oblations are 
offered to each of the divinities, naming each, and followed by the word 
svaha]. 

14. He offers oblations with butter. Butter is vigour ; by that vi- 
gour verily vigour abides in this (worshipper, Yajamana)A 

15. (This rite) is established (for the worshipper, Yajamana) by the 
eleven (animals). Eleven- syllabled is the Trishtup. The Trishtup is the 
thunderbolt,— it is vigour. Through the thunderbolt and vigour of the 
Trishtup, the Yajamana destroys the sin within him. J 

16. “ Abiding in the ceremony of TJdayaniya." (Vide Asvalayana 
Sutra IV, 3. Katyayana VII, 1, 16.) “Eleven barren cows, such as are 
meet for Mitra, Varuna the Visvedevas, and Brihaspati should be sacrificed 
(JUa’bhate) for the attainment of these deities, and since those for 
Brihaspati are the last, Brihaspati is the same with Bralima, and therefore 
the Yajamana ultimately abides in Brahma.”§ [Katyayana explains that 
three cows are to be slaughtered to Mitra and Varuna, three to the 
Visvedevas, and five to Brihaspati]. 

17. “Now why are there eleven ? Eleven-syllabled is the Trishtup. 
The Trishtup is the thunderbolt, — ^it is vigour. By the thunderbolt and vigour 
of the Trishtup, the Yajmana destroys the sin within him. Threefold is 
the ceremony of Udavasaniya; “ (Aitareya Brahmana 8, 8,)” it is a friend 
of the Yajamana. II 

18. “Now for the fees (dakshina). (Wealth acquired) from [a 
conquered] country, excluding land, and wealth taken from Brahmanas, 
but including men (slaves). (Wealth from) the eastern side (of the king- 
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dom), along with slaves (should be given) to the Hot a (or reciter of Eig 
mantras). (Wealth from) the southern side (with slaves) to the Brahmana, 
(the director) ; (wealth from) the western side (with slaves) to the Adhvarju 
(Yajur Yedic priest) ; (wealth, from) the northern side (with slaves) to the 
Udgata (or singer of the Sama hymns), and according to their dues to the 
Hotrikas, (or junior priests).”* 

[This verse is very elliptical and obscure, and translating without the 
aid of a commentary, I am doubtful about its exact construction. The 
ellipses have been supplied from the Sutras of Katyayana.] 

19 “ Now if a Brahniana performs the ceremony he should give (all 

his property) to the most learned. The Brahmana includes everything ; the 
knower of every thing is included in everything ; the Purushamedha includes 
everything, (and it is) for the attainment and subjugation of everything.t 
20. Now, kee;^ing to himself only Ms own self, and his (household) 
fire, and after praising the sun with the Uttara Narayana hymn, looking at 
nothing, he should retire to a forest ; thereby he separates himself from 
mankind. ' If he should like to dwell in a village, he should produce a 
fire by the rubbing of two sticks, and, praising Aditya with the IJttara 
Narayana hymn, return home, and there continue to perform the rites he 
was used to, and which he is able to perform. He verily should not speak 
with every body ; to him the Purushamedha is ever 3 rthing, and therefore he 
should not speak to all (kinds of persons) ; to those only whom he knows, 
who are learned, and who are dear to him he may speak ; but not to all.”J 
No one, I fancy, wid deny that the sacrifice described above clearly 
shows that it is a modification of a prior rite in which the human victims 
wholly or in part were immolated. No other theory can satisfactorily 
account for its peculiar character, and the way in which it justifies itself. 
Probably the number originally sacrificed was few, and that when the 
rite became emblematic, the number was increased in confirmation of some 
liturgical theory, particularly as it did not involve any trouble or difficulty. 
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But; whether so or not, certain it is tliat at one time or other men were 
immolated for the gratification of some divinity or other in this rite 
or its j)rototype. The question then arises, was it the case before the date 
of the Eik Sanhita, or after it ? 

The interval between the date of the S'atapatha Brahmana and the 
Sanhita of the Rig Veda is estimated by the learned Professor Max Muller 
at about six and seven hundred years, and the question being, when was the 
sacrifice real which became emblematic in the time of the S^atapatha ? it 
would require more confidence in one’s power of conjecture than I can 
pretend to, to say that it must have been before the time of the Sanhita, 
and not after it. National rites, customs, and ceremonies are, doubtless, 
very tenacious of life, but in primitive times, in the infancy and early 
youth of society, the characteristics of social life changed much more rapidly 
than in later times ; certain it is, that the social colidition of the Indo- 
Aryans and their rites and ceremonies underwent radical and most extensive 
changes during the interval between the Rik Sanliita and the S'atapatha 
Brahmana, and there is literally not an iota of evidence to show that the 
rite of Purushamedha was left unaltered for the whole period. Seeing 
that the Brahmana de|)ends solely on the Sanhita for scriptural authority, 
and adapts the, to us, indistinct and vague generalities of the original, for 
thedevelopement of a new cultus, modifying and changing details to suit 
its own views, the presumption becomes strong that the real sacrifice be- 
longed to the Sanhita, and the Brahmana divested it of its hideousness and 
cruelty, and made it emblematic, even as the Vaishnavas have, within the 
last five or six hundred years, replaced the sacrifice of goats and bufialoes 
to Chandika by that of pumpkins and sugarcane. 

Nor is the Purushamedha the only sacrifice at which human sacrifices 
were ordained. The Asvamedha, or horse sacrifice, required the immolation 
of a human being just as much as the former, and hence it is that the horse 
sacrifice was prohibited in the Kali Yuga along with it. The Taittiriya Brah- 
maiia of the Black Yajur Veda gives the following story on the subject : 
“ Prajapati, having created all living beings, through afiection entered within 
them. But afterwards he could not get out of them. He said, ‘ "Whoever 
will extricate me from this confinement will become wealthy.’ The Bevas 
j)erformed an Asvamedha and thereby extricated him ; thus they became 
wealthy. Whoever performs an Asvamedha attains profusion of wealth by 
extricating Prajapati.”^ 
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The object of this story is to point out the necessity of slaughtering 
one hundred and eighty animals of different kinds at this sacrifice to 
liberate Prajapati from his confinement, and the first victim ordained is a 
man. “ He (the institutor of the sacrifice) immolates a man ; (the form of) 
a man is (like that of) Yirat, the type of the animated creation. By the 
immolation of the man is Yirat immolated. Now Yirat is food, and there- 
fore through Yirat food is obtained.’’* The horse, the cow, the goat 
and other animals are ordained to be immolated in almost the same words ; 
everywhere using the 'YQth dlallmte. The details of the Asvamedha would 
require more space than what I can spare here, so I must reserve them 
for a separate paper. 

Apart from the Purushamedha and the Asvamedha, the Shtapatha Brah- 
mana, in adverting to the offering of animal sacrifice generally, and enu- 
merating separately the horse, the cow, the goat, <fec., has a verse which is 
remarkable for the manner in which a human victim is therein referred to. 
It says “ Let a fire-offering be made with the head of a man. The offering 
is the rite itself (yajna) ; does it make a man a part of the 

sacrificial animals ; and hence it is that among animals man is included as a 
sacrifice. Whoever offers an oblation with the head, to him the head gives 
vigour. ”t The commentator explains that by the term Hrsa “man’s 

head”, a man is understood, a part being, by a figure of s|)eech, taken as 
equivalent to the whole. 

Passing from the Brahmanas to the Itihasas, we have ample evidence 
to show that the rite of Purushamedha was not unknown to their authors. 
The Institutes of Manu affords the same evidence, but it would seem that 
when it came into currency, the rite was looked upon with horror, and so 
it was prohibited as unfit to be performed in the present age. The Puranas 
followed the Institutes, and the prohibition included along with it the Asva- 
medha, suicide by drowning one’s self in the sea, procreation of children on 
an elder brother’s widow, and a variety of other reprehensible and odious 
rites, ceremonies and customs,!: showing clearly that the rite originally was 
not so innocent as the supposition of its being emblematic would make it ; 
for had the offeidng been limited to the mere re|)etition of a few mantras 
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over a certain iiniaber of men, it would not have been so obnoxious to 
Hindu feeling as to necessitate its suppression. 

But while the Puranas suppressed the Purushaniedha, they afford 
abundant indications of another rite requiring the immolation of a human 
victim having come into vogue. This was Ifarabali, or human sacrifice to 
the goddess Chamunda, or Ohandika, — a dark, fierce, sanguinarj divinity, wlio 
is represented ill the most awful forms, not unoften dressed in Imnnm 
palms, garlanded with a string of human skulls, holding a sknli by the hair 
in one hand, and an uplifted sabre in the other, and having her person 
stained with patches of human gore. European orientalists assign a very 
modern date to the Puranas, and also to the Tantras which describe the 
cultus of this divinity ; but poems and dramatic works dating from eight 
to fifteen hundred years ago refer to her and her predilection for human 
sacrifices, and lithic representations of her form of early mediaaval ages are 
still extant. It has also been proved hy unquestionable evidence that most 
of the leading Tantras of the Hindus were translated into Tibetan from 
the seventh to the ninth century of the Christian era, and thereby the 
worship of that goddess naturalised on the other side of the Himalaya.'^ 
It must follow that the Hindu Tantras existed for some time before the 
7th centui*y, and then the rite oi Warahali was known and practised by the 
people of this country. How long before that period the rite was known, 
I shall not attempt to determine, for data for such a determination are not 
available ; hut the theory of interpolation apart, the goddess is mentioned in 
the Eiimay ana as reigning in the nether regions ; and her type, as I have already 
stated, is to be found in Artymis, and even among Assyrian records, and 
she cannot, therefore, reasonably to taken to be so modern as is generally 
supposed. 

The Kalika Parana is in ecstacy on the merits of the disgusting rite. 
It says, By a human sacrifice attended by the forms laid down, Devi 
remains gratified for a thousand years, and by a sacrifice of three men one 
hundi'ed thousand years. By human flesh the goddess Kamakhya’s contort 
Bhairava, who assumes my shape, remains pleased for three thousand years. 
Blood consecrated, immediately becomes ambrosia, and since the head and flesh 
are gratifying, therefore should the head and flesh he offered at the wor- 
ship of the goddess. The wise should also add the flesh free from hair, among 
food offerings. ”t The Parana then enters into minute details ahoiit the ways 

* Osoma de Korosi, in the Asiatic Eesearchos, (XX, pp. 669 ff.) gives a long list of 
Buddhist Tantras. 
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ill wMcliy the times when, and the places where, the rite shonld be celebrated ; 
but as the whole of the chapter in which the details occur, has been already 
published,"^ I shall coiifine myself here to a short extract from another 
chapter to give an idea of the ceremony connected with the Durga Fiija, 
After describing the ritual of the Durga Puja, that Purana conti- 
nues — ^^IisTest shonld be performed such sacrifice as is gratifying to the Pevi. 
The elephant-headed (Gaijesa) should be gratified with sweetmeats ; Hari 
with clarified butter, (Sahis, the word may be rendered into rice, fruits, 
&c.) ; the all-destroying Hara, with the threefold entertainment, (of dan- 
cing, singing and music) ; but the worshipper should always gratify Chandi- 
ha with animal sacrifice. Birds, tortoises, crocodiles, hogs, goats, buffa- 
loes, guanos, porcupines, and the nine kinds of deer, yaks, black antelopes, 
crows, lions, fishes, the blood of one’s own body, and camels are the sacrificial 
animals. In the absence of these sometimes horses and elephants. Goats, 
sarabha, (a young elephant, or a fabulous animal with eight legs,) and 
human beings in the order in which they are named, are respectively 
called Bali^ (sacrifice) MaMhaliy (the great sacrifice,) and Atibali (highest 
sacrifice). Having placed the victim before the goddess, the worshipper 
should adore her by offering flowers, sandal paste, and bark, frequently repeat- 
ing the mantra appropriate for sacrifice. Then, facing the north and placing 
the victim so as to face the East, he shonld look backward and rej^eat this man- 
tra : ‘ 0 man, through my good fortune then hast appeared as a victim ; 
therefore I salute thee ; thou multiform, and of the form of a victim. Thou, by 
gratifying Ohandika destroyeth all evil incidents to the giver. Thon, a victim, 
who appearetli as a sacrifice meet for the Vaishnavi, havest my salutations. 
Victims were created by the self -horn himself for sacrificial rites ; I shall slaugh- 
ter thee to-day, and slaughter at a sacrifice is no minder.’ — Then meditating 
on that human-formed victim a flower should he thi’own on the top of its 
head with the mantra ^ Om, Ain, Hrin, Srih’. Then, thinking of one’s owzi 
wishes, and referring to the goddess, water shonld be sprinkled on the victim. 
Thereafteiythe sword should he consecrated with the mantra, * 0 sword, thou 
art the tongue of Chaiidik4 and bestoiver of the region of the gods, Om, 
Aiii, Hrin, Srin. Black, and holding the trident, (thon art) like the 
last dreadful night of creation ; born fierce, of bloody eyes and mouth, ivear- 
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ing a Wood-red garland, and equally sangtiinarj unguents (on th}- person) ^ 
arrayed in blood-red garment, and bolding a noose, master of a family, 
drinking blood, and niuncbiiig heaps of desh, tbou art Asi, (that wliicb eats 
away the bead of its victim) ; tbou art Visasana, (tbe drier up of its 
victim) ; tbou art (that wbicb tears tip) ; tbou art Tlhdinadhdra 

(keen-edged) • tbou art Durdmda^ (tbe giver of difficultly attainable 
objects) ; tbou art Srigarllm (tbe womb of prosperity) ; tbou art FZ/r/^ 
(victory) ; tbou art BhaTmapdla, (protector of tbe faitb) ; salutations 
be to tbee. FTbe sword’ baving been tbus consecrated, sbould be 
taken up while repeating tbe mantra phat,’ and tbe excellent 

victim slaughtered with it. Thereafter, carefully sprinkling on tbe 
blood of the victim, water, rock-salt, lioney, aromatics, and flowers, it 
sbould be placed before the goddess, and the skull also with a lamp 
burning over it sbould be placed before her with the mantra, ‘ Om, Ain, 
Hrin, Srin, Kausiki, tbou art gratified with the blood.’ Tbus baving com- 
pleted tbe sacrifice, tbe worshipper attains rich reward.”^ 
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It i>s not necessary for me to swell tlie bulk of this paper, already 
more swollen tban wbat I at first intended to make it, by collecting notes' 
of all tlie places where, and the occasions when, the rite of Narabali was 
performed, in order to show bow widespread was the practice during the 
middle ages and modern times. Ward bas given several instances of its 
oceurrencG in Bengal in bis elaborate dissertation ontbe Hindus. The fact 
is well kno^vn that for a long time tbe rite was common all over Hindustan ; 
and persons are not wanting wbo suspect tbat there are still nooks and corners 
ill India where human victims are occasionaUy slaughtered for the gratifi- 
cation of the Devi, In old families which belong to the sect of the Yama- 
charis and whose ancestors formerly offered human victims at the Durga and 
the Kali pujiis, a practice still obtains of sacrificing an effigy, in lieu of a living 
man. The effigy, a foot long, is made of dried milk QcMra'), and sacrificed 
according to the formula laid down in the Kalika Purana, the only addition 
being a few mantras designed typically to vivify the image. A friend of 
mine, Babu Hemchunder Ker, Deputy Magistrate of Twenty-four Pergumiahs 
and author of an excellent work on the culture of Jute in Bengal, informs me 
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that in the eastern districts of Bengal this sacrifice is freqnently performed, 
but the image, instead of being slaughtered by a single individual, is cut up 
simultaneously by all the grown-up members of the family, either with 
separate knives, or with a single knife jointly held by all. This is known by 
the name of S'atruhali ot “ sacrifice of an enemy.” The sacrifice, both in the 
case of l^ara- and the S'atru-bali, is performed secretly, generally at midnight. 
The B'atrabali, however, is a distinct rite, apart from the Narabali of the 
Kalika Pimana, and authority for it occurs in the Vrihannila Tantra, in which 
it is vsaid, after performing certain other rites therein described, “ a king 
shoukl sacrifice his enemy (in an efiigy) made with dried milk (IcMra), 
He should slaughter it himself, looking at it with a fiery glance, stinking deep, 
and dividing it into two with a single stroke. This should be done after in- 
fusing life into it by the rite of Frdm-^ritishtM, and repeating the name 
of the person to be destroyed. O consort of Mahesa, he doubtless destroys 
thereby his enemies.”^ * 

The offering of one’s own blood to the goddess, to which reference has 
been made above in the extract from the Kalika Purana, is a mediaeval 
and modern rite. It is made by women, and there is scarcely a 
res|)ectable house in all Bengal, the mistress of which has not, at 
one time or other, shed her blood, under the notion of satisfying the 
goddess by the operation. Whenever her husband or a son is dan- 
gerously ill, a vow is made that on the recovery of the patient, the 
goddess would be regaled with human blood, and on the first Durga Pfija 
following, or at the temple at Kahghat, or at some other sacred fane, the lady 
performs certain ceremonies, and then bares her breast in the presence of the 
goddess, and. with a nail-cutter {mrum) a few drops of blood from 

between her busts, and offers them to the divinity. The last time I saw 
the ceremony was six years ago, when my late revered parent, tottering 
with age, made the offering for my recovery from a dangerous and long- 
protracted attack of pleurisy. Whatever may be thought of it by persons 
brought u|) under a creed different from that of the Indo-Aiyans, I cannot 
recall to memory the fact without feeling the deepest emotion for the 
boundless affection which prompted it. 

Of human sacrifices among the non-Aryan tribes of India, it is not 
my intention to make any mention here, so I bring this paper to a 
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close by adding tbe following summary of the conclusions which may he 
fairly drawn from the facts cited above : 

IsjJ. That, looking to the history of human civilization and the rituals 
of the Hindus, there is nothing to justify the belief that in ancient times 
the Hindus were incapable of sacrificing human beings to their gods. 

2/^J, That the S'unahsepha hynms of the Kik Sanhita most probably 
refer to a human sacrifice. 

%rd. That the Aitareya Brahmana refers to an actual and not a typical 
human sacrifice. 

4dh. That the Purushamedha originally required the actual sacrifice 
of men. 

That the S^atapatha Brahmana sanctions human sacrifice in some 
cases, but makes the Purushamedha emblematic. 

&Ji. That the Taittiriya Brahmana enjoins the sacrifice of a man at 
the Horse sacrifice. 

That the Puninas recognise human sacrifices to Chandik^ but 
prohibit the Purushamedha rite. 

^tK That the Tantras enjoin human sacrifices to Chanclika, and 
require that when human victims are not available, an effigy of a human 
being should be sacrificed to her. 
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Descri^ptmi of a tri^ to the Gilgit Valley^ a dejyendancy of the Mahdrdjd of 
Kashm%7\ — By Capt. H. C. Maesh, 18 ^/a Bengal Cavalry. 

(Witli three plates and a map.) 

Starting in the summer of 1875 from Srinagar, the chief town of 
Xashmir, my route 'lay through the pretty valley of the Pohar river and 
over the watershed dividing the drainage of the Jhelum and the Kishn- 
ganga. I crossed over the latter river by a slack twig-rope bridge and con- 
tinued up the Kheyl nala, a small tributary coming from the highlands 
under the immense mass of the ISTanga Parbat mountain on the borders of 
Chilas.'^ I arrived at the Mm Malik district of the Astor country by an 
hitherto almost unknown pass, called by the Astories ^ Sheothur’ or Bone- 
cutting, about 15,000 feet high, at that time covered with snow; and 
marching through the Astor valley (a brief descri^ition of which I gave in 
the ^ Pioneer’ of January 1876), I found myself at the desolate village of 
Bunji on the arid banks of the Indus river on the 16th July. 

The wars between the former rulers of Gilgit, especially those of Gora- 
man against the Bogras, as the Kashmir troops are generally called, have 
devastated a once flourishing district, for such it was, in the times of Ahmad 
Shah, the former ruler of Skardu. 

The present asj)ect of the Bunji plain is a desert. There are a few fields 
and trees round the fort itself, the whole country slopes from the high snow- 

^ A sketch of the Mazena Pass leading into Chilas is given. It was hitherto almost 
unknown, and is situated at the head of the Boupel Isala, one of the glaciers of the Nang 
Parhat* The Pass is only open in Soptombor and.Octohcr, and is little used. 
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clad peaks at tlie end of tlie Astor YaUej towards tke Indus, and i^s coTered 
with stones and boulders, gravel and sand, cnt up bj many dry watercomses, 
presenting tlie most forbidding aspect of a eonntry brougdit to iTiin by con- 
tending factions, not only Dogra and dilgit, but Astor and Chilas, also Cliilas 
and Bogiu, all at various times, •within the last twenty-live years, choosing: 
this unfoitiinate place as a battle-gTOund. The traveller leaving Ivashmir and 
Journeying through these narrow, poor valleys cannot understand why sucli 
unproductive conquests should have been undertaken by the Kashmir Grov- 
eriimkit. Even for the greed of dominion, little or no advantage has 
accrued to the eonqiieyors. In short, the Bogras, in their ideas of conquest, 
"committed a great blunder in annexing either Astor or Gilgit, as both have 
been a burden on the State ever since their acquisition, Astor having to be 
supplied with gnxin for the troops required to hold it, and Gilgit only just 
supporting the small garrison located there. Even if the taking of Astor 
is advanced on the plea of strategy, so as to gain a good natural and political 
frontier on the Indus, -what can be lu’ged for crossing that frontier into 
a far ofE and useless country like Gilgit, of small resources and difficult 
to hold. 

The fomier inhabitants of Bunji were Shins mixed up with Bhutiahs 
from Skardu, hut latterl^q before its final destruction about 1852, most 
of the peo^fie were Shins from the o|)posite and populous i^alley of Sye, 
The Fort was rebuilt by the Bogras in that year, but the fertilizing 
canal which used to bring water from the adjacent nala was not repaired, 
so that the present village consists of less than a dozen houses of Kashmiri 
thieves, transported to the place, and a conijpany of sepoys in the fort. 

The few fields are eaten up by grasshoppers that annually ap23ear about 
harvest time, and the villagers have a constant straggle for life. The sol- 
diers are -fed on Kashmir grain.'^^' The smumer heat here is great, the ther- 
mometer Fah. marking from 09 to 95 in the shade and over 101 in the sun. 

The ferry over the Indus is about two miles from the Fort. The latter 
is situated at least 500 feet above the river. There are only three boats, such 
as are used in Kashmir for feny puiqmses, each capable of holding some 80 
people. The nver runs about three miles an hour and is from 500 to 600 
feet broad. The road lay through old uncultivated fields, and descend- 
ing by a -winding path down two terraces to the hanks of the river, xve 
waited till the Kashmiri boatmen ariived to convey us over. On the hare bank 
a garden has recently been planted. The natives are very snperstitious, and 
only after many invocations to God for protection on the unstable elennmt, 
did they allow myself, pony and coolies to embark, a sepoy accompanying 
me. Tlie two boatmen were not powerful enough by themselves, so we 

* For a description of this grain supply see the Pioneer” of X7th December, 1875, 
for my accoiuit of Ponies in ^ Kashmir 
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all had to take to the paddles and urge the unwieldy craft to tlie Ojjposite 
or right ]}ank, -which is higher than the left, and crowned by an old fort. The 
seeiieiT of the river is desolate but grand; the surrounding hills, some 
20,000 feet high, are ]:>are of vegetation, steep, and in winter peaked with snow, 
which, howeAXir, seldom falls in the valley itself. 

Shortly after leaving: the river and entering into the Sje valle^', which 
is watered by a stream falling into tbe river just below the ferry, we came 
to tbe -first \'illage of a few houses called Dumrote, surrounded by green 
fields and fruit trees, a pleasant contrast to the desolation on the Bunji 
side. 

After marching iij) the Sje river three or four miles, we arrived at the 
Junction of two streams, and crossing the Sye, by wading one half and tbe 
other half hy a bridge, we made a short halt at the village of Sungrot, a 
large, well ].)opulated place, to change our coolies, the Astor ones having 
come four marches with us, as none were procurable en roiile.^ The Vizier, 
Bagdur Shah, a Shin, lives here, and is tlie chief man in the valley ; he came 
to pay his respects, and helped me to get men to carry my traps. The Sye 
valley -from this point contracts, and the path leads along the right bank of 
tlie Syo river close to the water. At times tbe river floods the road. This 
wild and desolate scene continues for four miles, with high steep hills on 
each side, when again the valley opens out to nearly its former size., about 
a mile broad, at tbe village of Oliakerkot. 

Here all w’as smiling plenty and peaceful repose, green fields of wheat, 
barley and other grains, such as Tromhu and China, together with fig, 
walnut, grape, and mulberry trees, on all sides. The clouds which had been 
threatening, here broke over us with a crash of thunder, the rain deluging us 
in a moment, and glad were we to find shelter in the small enclosed masjid 
of the village. The mosques of these countries are enclosed and have deep 
verandas round them, if in populous jdaees ; if not, they are simply a square 
room with a small door and a hole in the roof to let out the smoke of the 
fire, -which, generally burns all day long. 

I was soon siuTounded by the simple villagers, but unfortunately not 
under standiiig their language, Shina, could keep n]) but a broken conversation 
in Persian with the Mull a, who only knew a tew wmrds. 

After the storm was over, we came out and found the court in front full 
of peo])le, mostly children, who had come to see the Piringi, or Parang. 
Again changing coolies, we continued our march througli the pleasant fields 
and under the shade of fruit trees. The path ascends the valley, jiassing 

The method of forced lahonr in these coimtries is imavoid-;ibie vith ttu 
mT.mgeiuenls, causing g'veat discordent and evim desertion into other cuunU 
might 1)0 obviated hy a good luad to facilitate ]ionv iralTic. 
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many smali hamlets and solitary farms with pretty scenery, till the village 
of Jiigrote is reached five miles from Sungrote. Here my tent was pitched, 
close to the well-kept mosque. 

The lower and inhabited part of the Sye valley, only twelve miles in 
length, owing to its fertility, is the envy of the surromiding countries. The 
inhabitants are all Sunni Muhammadans of the Shin elan, and this small com- 
munity never havmg been able to hold its own against its more powerful neigh- 
bours, Gilgit and Cbilas, has passed from hand to hand according to the 
varying fortunes of either tribe, but still has escaped the fate of Bunji, 
owing, no doubt in part, to the people being more industrious and helping one 
another, and in part to the great fertility of the soil and plentiful supply of 
water. The people are an independent set and must be gently used, as they 
brook little tyranny at the hands of the KashmM j for if taxed too heavily, 
they pack up their goods and chatties and making a dying march with their 
families and cattle, go over into the Yaghy or Free country of Gor and 
Bareyl, which are situated at the back or west of their valley. 

There is another road to Gilgit higher up the Indus and along the Gilgit 
river, from its junction upwards, not used for some years past, a part of 
the road having been carried away into the latter river by an earthquake. 

Continuing my route, the road to Gilgit leads straight up the Sye valley 
to Jugrote, and the Pass of Mladar between the two countries overhangs the 
village. The south side of the Hiladar pass is easy, but has no water on it ; 
the lower ascent is gradual, over a stony hill side, but the upper part is steep 
and rocky, all of a red colour. A well defined path leads all the way up the 
Pass, which I traversed on foot. The summiit, reached in about two hours^ 
disappoints one as to the view. The Sye valley and Indus below look 
pretty, Bunji a dark speck of green on a red field. A short distance still 
further up, the Barbimi^^ valley can be seen, but of Gilgit, little more than 
a confusion of rocky bare peaks, the' river being hidden in its deep bed. 

The descent is very long, but at first gradual, and if we divide it into 
four parts, would be described as the 1st and 2nd parts an easy slope over 
a bare waterless gravelly plateau. A large herd of urial, or wild sheep, 
enlivened the scene ; they kept too far off to give me a shot, galloping away 
out of sight over fearful ground. In the 8rd part, the descent becomes 
more rough and steep, the river below, with a part of its valley, comes into 
view, as the path leads more to the north-east and parallel to the Gilgit 
river, the lower part is the most trying, still steeper and rougher, till 
at last we scrambled down into the river bed by a nearly precipitous cliff, 
and rushed to drink of its muddy waters, now swollen by melting snows. 
The path then leads up the steep bank again, crossing many wearisome 

^ The local name of the Sye Bivei^ which rises on the south sloj)cs of Peliot Moun- 
tain, on the boundaries of Bareyl and Gilgit. 
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ravines, till, fairly tired out, the Iravelte (riding not Being easy on such a 
rough road) at length arrives at the high slope on which Minnor, the first 
large village in the valley, is situated. 

I reached this place at 2 p. M., having been on the move from dawn, 
the distance is about 12 miles. 

The Justero, or Headman, brought me a ^dollie’ of fruit, which was 
most acceptable to a weary man. The village contains about 30 houses and is 
prosperous ; the inhabitants are Shins as in Astor, and mostly understand the 
Hindustani spoken in the Panjab, owing to their intercourse with the Bogra 
troops, w^hich have Gecu]5ied the country continuously since 1860. I re- 
mained at Minnor two days. It was most enjoyable under the shade of the 
wahiut trees in the ^ullage green, but in the middle of the day inthe sim, the 
heat was great. The peculiarity of this village -was, that it kept no poultry, 
because, as the old Justero told me, in former days, they had had a great 
faction fight among themselves, owing to the fowls of one of the villagers 
having got into the garden of another, and eaten some of the fruit in it : 
after the fight was over and their hot blood had cooled down, the old men 
made all swear that they would never keep any more fowls in the village. 
But though I could not obtain fowls, I had plenty of food brought me as 
presents in return for my medicines. 

I always travel with a supply of common drugs, and invite patients to 
come to me for treatment, which obtains for me free intercourse with all 
classes of the people, men, women, and children. There are no medical men 
in those parts, and the poverty of the masses prevents them from obtaining 
medicines for themselves, besides their ignorance is great on all such matters. 
They requhe very strong drugs to affect them, croton oil being a favourite. 
The quacks of the country generally use poisons, such as arsenic, in small 
doses, as purgatives. 

Next day we started early, so as to arrive in Gilgit before the great 
heat. We soon got clear of the range of the village fields and the shade of 
trees, back into the heat and glare ; ther. 103® at noon in shade. A fine view 
of the Gilgit valley was before us, the river below, the bare rocky hills on 
each side with the snowy peaks of Hara-mush, 24,000 ft. ; Bubani, 20,000 ft. ; 
and Eakiposhi, 25,000 ft. high, in the distance to the north-east. 

The valley is three miles broad at its greatest width, but opposite Min- 
nor only a mile. The villages are situated where sufficient water can be 
obtained for irrigation imrposes. The supplying streams have thrown up a 
sloping plateau with the debris brought down from the hills. On these high 
slopes the villages are built, surrounded by trees, and easily seen at a distance, 
owing to the whole country being a light red colour wo'thout vegetation. 

The path is good and fit for ponies. We passed through the small village 
of Sakewnn, watered by a stream which, like that of Minnor, nearly dries up in 
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August ; then on again over desert till the Soneiip stream is reached, which 
flows from the peak behind the hills to the west, called Ivumeregah, a day’s 
march off. Half the water is wasted, as is usual in these countries, owing 
to carelessness and indifference no tanl^s or dams are made to retain water 
for the dry season; water-vrheels are also unknown. We forded the stream, 
sweet to drink, but icy cold, and rested in the village of Jutiai just beyond, 
from whence is seen, far below, the plain of Grilgit, with its Fort by the river 
side. Here we had a great feast of grapes, rich clusters hanging -within 
reach of the road side. Throughout the country grapes are not picked by 
the people l^efore they are fully ripe. A clay is fixed for the vintage, when 
they are cut by the men and carried home by the women with great rejoi- 
cing ; most honestly is this custom carried out, they do not object to a stran- 
ger eating, hut will not touch them themselves, they also impose a fine of a 
kid on any one found trespassing. The old Justero of Minnor’s little son 
was brought to me for treatment, and on asking him if he had eaten any- 
thing that morning, after a great deal of pressing and persuasion, he acknow- 
ledged he had eaten some grapes! 11 A roar of laughter was raised at this 
answer by the bystanders, as the old man would have to pay a kid for the 
boy’s fault. 

I had a deal of trouble and delay, caused by the frecpent ehanging of 
coolies, as they will only go from village to village. ISfo amount of pay 
could induce them to go beyond the next village ; for they hate carrying 
loads, and do not care for the few pice they can thus gain. 

The plain immediately surrounding the Fort, the centre around which 
the many villages are dotted, is about four miles long and two miles broad, 
bordered by the river to the north, Jutiai to the south and east, and the 
heights of Hafur to the west. It is about 200 feet above the river, and is 
plentifully watered by a canal, taken out four miles up the river ; on its 
right bank it is well cultivated and peopled. 

On passing the first few houses of the village, the coolies asked me 
where I should like to camp, so I chose a nice dry spot under a walnut tree 
about 400 yards from the garden, in which lie the remains of poor Hayward, 
who was murdered in Yassin in 1870. I did not go near the Fort, because 
of its disagreeable proximity to the Dogra sepoys, a dirty lot. The great 
object in choosing a camping ground, is to escape from the muscj^uitoes which 
infest all damp places in the valley. 

Close to me were encamped two other travellers, who were having a 
national dance performed by some Gilgitis. It was an animated scene, ^ve 
sat in the inner circle, and Avere surrounded by a large crowd of Bogras and 
villagers, ail attracted by the sound of the fifes and drums, to Avhicli the 
dancers kept time. Some of the dances were ^ Pas-de-seuP, others again were 
danced in a circle by a niimher oi joimg men, the pace and gestures of each 
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increasing as they warmed to their work, all keeping pretty good time with 
the leader of the dance. Amongst those assembled on this occasion were 
the Kardar, or Governor, of Gilgit, an old Sikh, Bhai Gangji Singh, the 
General commanding the Krrlla fauj, or Militia, Man Singh, and Ooloncds 
Tej Singh or Tejii, and Hushiara, commanding the two lleginients quar- 
tered here, also the Yizier of Gilgit, Ghnlam Haidar, and some of the peo- 
ple from Yassin, who were accompanying the Envoy sent to the Governor 
of Gilgit. The same evening we heard of the death of the wretch Mir 
Wall, the murderer of Hayward, he having been shot ten days previous to 
om arrival. The following statement was the account we heard : 

Hayward was killed by order of Aman-i-Miilk, ruler of Ohitral, by 
Mir Wall, the Eaja of Yassin, his son-in-law, who was assisted by Eah- 
niat, his prime minister or Yizier, and Muhammad Eafi’ Habi Beg, foster- 
brother to the Mir. Hahi Beg’s mother having, from the death of his own 
mother, brought up Mir Wall from the cradle. The unhappy traveller was 
murdered just outside the village of Darkot, a march beyond Yassin towards 
the Pamir Steepe. When Mir Wali obtained Hayward’s loot or property, 
he fled to Badakshan with it, and asked the assistance of the Duranis of 
Kabul, to recover his country from Phailwan, his younger brother, who had 
been given the throne of Y^assin on his flight to Badakhshan. Mir Wali stated 
he fled, because he fancied Aman-i-Mulk wished to get him into trouble with 
the Kashmir authorities. 

About two months ago (May 1875), Mir WaK, still wdth the Duranis, 
finding that Aman-i-Mulk retained a had feeling against him (for not giv- 
ing him a part of the spoil) and would not return him his country of Yas- 
sin, sent his wife, Aman-i-Mulk’ s daughter, and her little son five years 
old, to him, to Ohitral, saying, If you will not make friends with me, at 
least do something for your own daughter and her son, let him have Yassin ; 
if not, I will get Durani help and bring a force against you.” 

Aman-i-Mulk, Eaja of Tatial, as that part of Ohitral round the Fort 
is called, being uneasy at these threats, determined to throw himself into the 
hands of the Duranis, with whom he had been lately far from friendly, be- 
cause they had been trjing to take some small forts from him,^ so he sent 
Phailwan to Takhtpul near Balkh, to the Durani Governor of Turkistan, 
with a message, saying I will salam to you, give you my daughter in mar- 
riage and all my wealth, if you will turn Mir Wali out of Badakbshan.” The 
Duranis had on Mir Wali’s first flying to them demanded of Amaii-i-Mulk 
his restitution to Yassin, but now on Aman-i-Mulk’s overtnres, tui’iied 
against Mir Wali and ordered him out of their territories. Mir Wali had, since 

^ These forts are situated on the south slopes of the Hindu-Kiish, on the confines 
of the Bashgali or Ivafir country, which shows that Kabul is trying to extend her rule 
beyond Badakhshan into Ohitral by the Dorah Pass from Zebak. 
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his murder of Hayward, been staying at a small place called Gurgial, close to 
Kir ah Punj, a few days journey to the north of Chitral across a range of 
the Hindu- Kush, called Yarkim. 

Phailwan, as soon as his embassy proved successful, returned to Yassin, 
and about fifteen days ago (4th July, 187 5), Mir WaH, having been turned out 
of Gurgial, was coming over the Yarkun into Mustaeh, when he was way- 
laid ill a narrow spot^ <imte close to that place, by two sons of Hay at Nur, 
Phailwan’s Vizier, with 50 or 60 men. Mir Wall had 40 Chitral and Yas- 
sin men in his pay, who had shared his fortunes, also his foster-brother 
Nabi Beg, who had assisted to murder Hayward, and was his factotum; 
as soon as the Mir saw the ambuscade into which he had fallen, he drew 
Harvard’s revolver and shot at one of his enemies, the ball striking his head 
and glancing off the turban. Mir Wali was then killed by two bullets, to- 
gether -with three of his men, the cost w^ere captured— of the Yassin party 
Hayat Nur’s youngest son was killed together with several men. Nabi 
Beg is amongst the prisoners. 

This is the account accepted generally by the people themselves of this 
affair. The next day, my two friends left for Astor. 

I found great difficulty in getting my shoes and ehuplis, or sandals, 
mended ; they do not cure leather by tanning, in ail the countries of Yagistan, 
but simj)ly rub it together till it becomes like wash leather. Of course all 
leather articles waste away like paper in wet weather, and the people depend 
on harness or sword belts from Kashmir or Badakhshan, from whence they 
also obtain their matchlocks. 

The people are very ignorant, and less warlike than their neighbours, 
which accounts for their having been conquered. When the Dogras first 
came into Gilgit in 1847, they found all the now cultivated land, a jungle of 
wild fruit trees, with a few huts, ill wrhieh the inhabitants lived in wet or 
cold weather. This jungle they first cleared, and only in the last eight years 
have the people been taught to cultivate the land as they ought. 

I went to see the Fort, built of earth many years ago by Gurtam .Khan, 
a former ruler of Gilgit. It has changed hands many times, and has often 
been demolished and rebuilt. Goraman rebuilt it of stone and mud, lime be- 
ing unknown to these people. Within the last fifteen years, the Dogras 
have entirely rebuilt it on a new site close to the old Fort, which lies a heap 
of stones. It is now built of beams of wood, stones and clay in layers, the 
wooden frames helping to bind all firmly together. There are double walls ; 
the inner court is used as a store-room for provisioning the garrison. Its 
armament consists of 1 small six-pounder brass gun, 6 “ sher-bachas’ or 1 lb 
wall piece swivels, and six large jazails”, or two ounce matchlocks. 

The garrison is made up of about 500 men, mostly militia. They drill 
daily after a fashion, and, for the country, are a sufficiently powerful force 
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in ordinaiy times, to liold the place. The fort is on the banks of the river, 
100 feet above it, and depends on the river for water, a covered waj 
leading down to it. The other day an earthquake shook down one of its 
bastions, which was being repaired during my stay. The highest bastion 
commands the river on both banks and the whole plain. A few of our shells 
would soon demolish the whole affair. 

The difference of level of this river in the hot and the cold weather is 
fully 20 feet. It contains few if any fish, and the sand is not washed for 
gold as is the stream coming from Hunza and Nagyr, which contains quan- 
tities of the precious metal. The snows melting in July and August on the 
Pamir and highlands of Yassin, raise it to its highest level ,* in winter it 
can be waded across at most parts, up to the junction of the ISTagyr 
stream, at the village of Dyoi’, a short way below the fort, from which, point 
till it joins the Indus it is too deep. "No boats are used on the river, nor are 
rafts brought down its floods. Only one bridge of twig ropes crosses at 
Gilgit, the opposite or left hank not being as well inhabited as its right. 

There are many who speak Persian among the Gilgitis ; some Yassinis 
are met with, as a Vakil and ten men are detained here and changed from 
time to time. These are guarantees for good behaviour, which shows that 
Kashmir exercises a certain amount of influence out of its own immediate 
boundaries, as the llajas of Hunza and Kagyr also send Vakils, hut no 
Kashmiri is allowed to live in either Yassin or Kunjut, as Plunza and 
Nag}T are called, although they are separate and independent states. 

I have daily large presents of fruit brought to me by my poor j)atients, 
grapes of three sorts, white, yellow, and red ; apples of two sorts ; water- 
melons large and sweet, long in shape, also cucumbers and figs, the fruits now 
in season. In the evenings, I have large audiences, visitors coining from 
far and near, to talk. I do not think the people are such bigoted Muham- 
madans, as in our North-West frontier, and a Medical Missionary who 
understood the dialects spoken, would have a fair chance of being listened 
to patiently- These people are very ignorant, though a few learn the Koran 
by heart, both men and women. 

Manufactures are very rude, a coarse cotton cloth, about fifteen inches 
broad, and quite jilain, also a stuff of wool. Wooden platters, bowis, and spoons, 
very bad soft knife blades, no guns or swords, or leather articles. Boots, or 
Pahiis, made like moccasins, are of raw hide, and are used only in dry weather, 
and a description of long stockings made by women of coloured wool like a 
bag without a heel ; some of the patterns are pretty and effective. All well- 
to-do persons wear these, hut like most articles they are made for home use 
only, few being obtainable in the market. The head dress of tlie people is 
not a turban, but a broad topped cap made like a bag, its edge being rolled 
up, so as to form a thick brim, which can be pulled down over the ears and 
neck in cold weather. 
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Tlie name Bote, as tlie people call themselves, is not to be confouncled 
with the Bhutias or Tibetans. The name is derived from the cap, so that 
all who wear this headdress, be they Shi’ah, Snnm, Astoii, Gilgiti, or Chi- 
lasi, Shin, or Yeshkun, are Bote, althongh the difference of language is 
great between all these countries, especially the latter. Of the two castes, if 
one might so call them, the Shin is the highest, and forms a comparatively 
small, but influential body throughout Astor, Gilgit, Guaris, and parts of 
Chilas; they are careful to intermarry only among themselves, but of late 
years, the Yeshkun, or mixed breed, is unavoidably increasing, owing to the 
pressure put on by the Kashmiris, who all like to intermarry with Shin 
families if possible. The Shins are a flue class, and look upon themselves as 
the creme de la creme. In Gilgit there are about 100 families of pure de- 
scent, they are looked up to as upright honest people, whose word and faith 
may be depended upon, in fact most of the heads of the villages are 
Shins. 

The Kardar, Ganga Singh, had on the departure of my fiiends for 
Astor, gone to Sher KiPa, to place on the gaddi, or throne, the son 
of the late T'sa Bahadur, chief of that place, who had died a month before 
our arrival, and now came to see me in state with a large following. 

He is a little old man, very polite, was formerly the Darbd,r Munshi 
to the Besident at Srinagar. He has lately been made Governor, and is well 
acquainted with our ways. I told him of my desire to proceed to Gaokuch, 
the furthest point on the Kashmir frontier. He of course made every ex- 
cuse, as roads were bad, nothing to be seen, great heat, no food, &c., &c., 
but seeing I was determined on going, he gave in with a good grace, and made 
all the arrangements necessary for my comfort and safety. 

I visited Colonel Teja Singh, some relative to the Maharaja of Kash- 
mir, a broken-down old man, and the Sunadis, or General, Man Singh, who 
were both hard at work, the former, in drilling the troops, the latter, making 
improvements in and about the fort. The troops were expecting their usual 
two-year relief, and longing for the return to Kashmir and Jammu. They 
have rather hard times of it in this outpost, getting few or no luxuries, 
as all articles imported are very expensive, and money scarce. 

The coinage is copper, and has to be brought from Srinagar, which 
increases its value much. The usual rate for pice at the capital is ten to 
the anna, but here only four go to the anna, which makes all small articles in 
the bazar very expensive, for instance, tobacco, sugar, and salt, all of which 
have to be imported.^ • 

In my evening \strolls amongst the villages, I came across some an- 
cient mounds and slabs of sandstone and granite, the remains of the palace 
of a former Eaja by name Shirbudut, regarding whom are many popular 

* It would be a gain to travellers to take coppers with them. 
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legends, wie is— Azro Shamsher, a demigod who appeared on moiTiit Koh, 
opposite Minnor, heard much the people were oppressed by Shirbudut, 
and came to the palace to try and rid them of the t^n-ant. The palace had 
no gates, but the Eaj a had a flying horse which used to leap the wails, 
and alight always on one spot. Sherbudut had a daughter, whom he used to 
bring out on his horse for a walk at times. Azro while devising some scheme, 
was one day walking round the Castle walls, when the Raja and his 
daughter ‘ Urzid suddenly appeared on the horse and alit at their usual 
place. He hid himself and saw the Raja go into the mountains to shoot, 
Urzu being left behind to amuse herself under some shady trees. He went 
up and made himself known to her, and to make a long story short, they 
fell in love, and after many difficulties Azro killed the Raja, married the 
beautiful Urzu, and became Raja of Gilgit. They had a daughter by 
name Jaushini, wdio married one of the ancestors of Ahmad Khan, chief 
of Skardu, by name Mirza, Jaushini ruled in Gilgit in her own right, and 
was as much beloved by the people as Shirbudiit had been hated. One day, 
the Queen and her consort were sitting under the shade of their fruit 
trees watching their maids treading the wine-vat, when a crow alighted 
near them and began cawing. She being annoyed asked him to shoot it, but 
Mirza from some superstition refused to do so, and the Queen, taking up 
his gun to iire, shot it dead with a bullet. He was greatly surprised 
at her good shot, and taking into consideration other wonderful feats 
he had noticed in reference to his wife, concluded she must be like her 
father Azro, more than mortal. He separated himself from her, fearing 
her wolent temper and retmmed to Skardu. The Queen remained in 
Gilgit, and after reigning eighty years, o.ne day disappeared. The son of 
her daughter wffio had married Hahi Khan, a Nagyr chief, succeeded 
her, and from that son was descended Gurtham Khan, Raja of Gilgit, who 
is still remembered by “the oldest inhabitant.” The old Polo ground 
near the Masjid now lately taken into use again by the Gilgitis, is said to 
have been laid out and used by Shirbudut. 

The village of Kafur, situated in the slope of the hills which hound 
the valley to the w'-est, and considerably above the Fort, has a curious Bud- 
dhist flgure carved on a rock at the side of a nala, which is said to he very 
ancient. From this village a good view is obtained of the Gilgit Valley, the 
temperature also is lower, and having some fine old Ohinars, is a pleasant 
place to pass the day. 

I used to he surrounded by patients, whose number increased daily. 
They came from all parts, Yassin, Hunza, Nagyr, Bareyl, Tangyr, and Panyal, 
all surrounding states, even the sepoys and officers from the Fort and traders 
from Koli and Palas on the Indus came to me for medicine. Every disease 
flesh is heir to, here finds its representative. 
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Amongst others the vakil from. Yassin, an old Say vid, blind of one eye, 
came to have the other doctored, and after I j^ad applied a remedy, he 
stood np, and with upraised hands gave me a blessing from the Koran in 
Ai'abic, to which, when he had finished, the whole assembly said Amen, — an 
impressive scene. 

The old Colonel from the Fort came for some magical elixir, to rein- 
vigorate a system broken down with debauchery — also two merchants from 
IColi, who were here collecting their debts (which are paid only in gold 
dust). These were fine large men, but nearly disabled by rheumatism. 
Goat-herds from Fareyl also came to ask for drugs. 

Having now been encamped for a week and the heat daily increasing, 
I determined to push on as fast as possible, so striking my tent at dawn 
of the 26th July mth only seven coolies and a pony I started. The first part 
of the way led along a raised road with a canal on the left, and after passing 
out of the villages, we reached the river, and -^vent along its right bank to 
the village of Bassein, where they grow rice, down to a iiala which is 
bridged; then the road leads up over a steep spur to the house of ’Azmat 
Shah and his family, the rightful heir to Yassin, now a pensioner of the 
Bogras. He was absent in Srinagar urging his claims, so I did not see 
him, only his son. There is a nice Polo ground throirgh which the path 
leads, and a mile beyond, the upper Gilgit Valley begins to close in. The 
dry steep cliffs radiate great heat, and all is desolation, as far as the 
hamlet of Hunzil four miles. This spot has been uncultivated for many 
years past, and we saw the first crop of wheat stacked. There are no trees 
here, only a few fields and two huts. A high conical mound marks the 
ruins of a former monument of some sort of which nothing is known. 

A short 300 yards beyond is a rock with water near, which affords shade 
up to noon, the path then ascends a A^ery bad spur called ‘‘ Katate"’ and 
along the steep banks of the river. Just at the worst spot Avhere the path 
way is so narrow, that two ponies can hardly pass, I met young Fulad, 
T'sa Bahadur’s little son going to Gilgit to be educated. My pony nearly 
kicked him down mto the river, the p>lucky behaviom' of the two men leading 
the annuals (it being too steep to ride) only prevented an unpleasant acci- 
dent. Then descending to the river bank along a short level, Ave arrived 
at the foot of a granite spur up which the path leads, Avith no shade, only glare 
and heat. 

From the top of the spur, Hunzil is to be seen below^, bearing 340°, then 
scrambling dovm again to the river, Avhich is here very rapid and narroAv, Ave 
had a long sandy stretch along the, Avater. This part is called ' Yaspur Kun.’ 
The river widens agai^i soon, and reaching some tamarisk trees Ave rested in 
the shade at 2 P. M., thermometer in shade 105° Fah. The river here has a few 
islands in its bed covered with long grass and bushes. The path usually rims 
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along its riglit bank when the water is low, hut owing to its sndden and great 
rise we had to make a long dMoibr over a high hill which three paths lead, 
the upper for ponies and the lower for footmen, hut being in the jungle with 
no one to ask the road we had great trouble. The pony had to be led 
along the ui:)per road, too steep to ride. I wished to go the shortest cut, 
but the coolies being behind I had no one to show me the way, so I wan- 
dered out of the right direction and had great difficulty in finding the road. 
At 5 p. M., I reached the top, five miles from Hunzil, and sa-w Panyal below 
me due west, the descent was very bad. By simset I reached the first 
village, three miles from top of the mountain, called Sherote, the last mile 
only being a good road. 

How refreshing it vras to enter this oasis ! Its ri 2 )pling streams, shady 
groves and clustering fruit made us forget the fatigues of the day. The 
tent was pitched under the Chinars, where the villagers used to assemble 
in the cool of the evening. 

One of the streams fed a covered tank, used to keep the di’inking 
water cool, and here came the maidens not only to fill their pitchers, but to 
have a sly peep at the strangers. The village consists of twenty houses, en- 
. closed by a stone wall, which has acted as a fort in past rebellious times. This 
is called the boundary of Gilgit and the beginning of the country of Panyal. 
In reality Gilgit ends at Hunzil, but they say a former Baja gave this 
and its sister village on the other side of the river, as a dowry with his 
daughter to a Eaja of Gilgit. The boundary is only political as these 
Sherotis have the same manners and customs as all the others villagers of 
Panyal. 

Panyal is the long upper valley of the same river I had been following. 
The people are all SM’ahs, instead of Sminis as in Gilgit. Their language 
is almost the same, but with less Panjabi, and more Yassini and Persian. 
Throughout this valley the people keep silkworms, and reel silk. They also 
make wine ; of course this to an orthodox Sunni is a great sin, so they are 
called Eafizi, Moghli, and other terms equivalent to Kafir. The inhabitants 
are much more free and easy than in Gilgit ; the women do not hide themselves 
or their faces, they are all dark brown, but not black. Some few of Yassin 
and Chitral mixture are fairer than the rest, but the great heat of the sum- 
mer keeps the colour quite brown. My cook quite beat by the march, did 
not give me my dinner till late, and as I lit my lamp, the young fry col- 
lected round me, and I shared my roast fowl with two boys who seemed very 
much to enjoy a change of food, and were the envy of all the others. 

Two sepoys live here to collect toll, and tithes of ail the produce in 
kind, money being a very scarce commodity. These men are to be found thus 
in pairs in all the villages of this country, they feed on the fat of the land, 
pay for nothing, and consequently are well hated. They assisted me to get 
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my coolieSj so that I was able to start eaiiy^ after giving out a few doses of 
medicine, the fact of being able to obtain medicine gratis has gone before 
me, it is the first thing I am asked for, and I have obtained the name 
of the Hakim Sahib. I wish I were better able to snppoi^t the title, it was 
little I could do, my stock being very small. The narrow path between the 
high walls and hedges of the gardens took some time in traversing, but when 
clear of the village, I saw that the valley here is only about three-quarters of a 
mile wide, very barren looking, shut in with high bare hills. The path leads 
down to the nala which runs from the Hills to the south, past the small Fort 
of Shipyot. This has six bastions, and was built by the Dogras about twelve 
years ago on the occasion of the attack of Malik Anian and his brother Mir 
Wah from Yassin, T'sa Bahadur defeated them by help from Griigit. 

The river runs close under the Fort. We now enter into the territories 
of Panyal proper under Tka Bahadur, the chief of Sher Kil’a, or rather under 
his son, as ’fsa died lately. After crossing a long sandy fiat, at least twenty 
feet above the ordinary level of the river, which has been known in high floods 
to cover it and do great damage to the surrounding countries, ^ve ascended 
gently up to the village and Fort of Golapur, about five miles from Sherote. 
The village nestles under its cool green trees, and is famous for its grapes. 
About twenty houses are scattered over the slope. 

I pitched in a garden of apple trees laden with fruit. The next garden, 
enclosed by a wall, belongs to Eaja Langar Khan, he was absent in Kashmir, 
having gone as a hostage for two years, leaving his family here. His little 
son, five years old, came to make his salams and brought a basket of fruit. 
A faqir and his son, both very intelligent, came to have a chat. They only 
speak Persian and Yassini, and being Badakhshis, they w^ere quite fair, with 
delicate features, they made their livelihood by doctoring and sslling charms, 
and were quite glad to see a real Hakim as they thought. Their general 
remedies are opium, arsenic, sulphur, and mercury, which are used equally for 
ail diseases, I gave them some quinine, which they had not seen before, also a 
very potent medicine in the shape of Worcester Sauce ! !, a tea spoonful of 
which nearly choking them, gave them a great idea of the efficacy of my drugs. 

Leaving Golapur next day, we came shortly in sight of Sher KiPa, a 
large fort and village surrounded by gardens and fields, on the opposite side 
or left bank of the river, situated on a long slope from the high hills which 
back it. 

Our road led over tolerably level ground, and along a cliff above tbe river 
about 50 feet high, path very narrow, rocks of conglomerate and sandstone. 
The Port has 13 towers and is the largest in Gilgit. The conmiunicatioii to 
this right bank is by a rope bridge of the usual shaky structure. Animals 
crossing have to be swum across, which is only possible when the river is low. 

When we arrived o];>posite the Fort, I was met by the young and newly 
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made Eaja Akbar Kban, son o£ ’fsa Babadiir, and bis following. He is a 
beayj-featnred lad of eighteen, and speaks little bnt bis motber-tongiie. After 
a short chat with his people and the Guard of Honor, supplied him from 
Gilgit, (in reality to overawe the rather turbulent population) I continued 
my inarch. The path then descends to the level of the river along a narrow 
ledge, the site of many a fight, opposite which is the village of Hamniuchul on 
the left bank. The spur of Gaisheli with its steep climb brought us to the 
upland slope of Balnath, with its bright sparkling stream allowed to run 
to waste, the village having been depopulated in one of the late wars and 
never been re -inhabited. 

This fact of dejiopiilation is the curse of this small but fertile valley. 
Situated between two powerful neighbours, Gilgit and Yassin, the unfortunate 
people have suffered from both sides, have been taken off en masse, either to 
populate Yassin or sold into slavery, a few finding refuge in the neighbour- 
ing states of Dareyl and Tangyr. After our midday meal under the shade of 
the willows which border the Balnath stream, we wended our W'eary way 
over a bad rocky spur down again to the river, then up again over a hill side 
opposite to the nala wdiich brings water from the high hills above, to 
the village of Japoke on the left bank ; then continuing we reached Gitch, 
a small village, S miles from Golapur ; then again by a level j)ath over a 
stony uncultivated flat above the river, from -which ^Ye began to ascend a 
narrow ledge of limestone rocks, with a very difficult bad road, hardly 
passable for jponies, but easily defended. 

A second road leads up over the tops of the hills from Shere, so as to 
avoid this narrow ledge, and is the usual road taken by an hostile force from 
Yassin. At the highest point of this narrow ledge and high uj) over the 
river which rushes past its perpendicular base, is a fiat stone under which a 
lookout is kept towards Yassin, to give warning to Slier Kil’a, in case of 
trouble, wffiieh in Goraman’s days was common enough. Opposite this place, 
on the left bank, is a small village of Bajipoker with its few corn fields. 
The path imj)roves as the ledge of rocks becomes broader, and finally leads to 
Singul, a large village with extensive gardens and fields ivith a small fort 
for its defence. This was our halting-place, and while the camp was being 
pitched, I took a stroll into the fort. Conceive a space of 150 feet square, 
surrounded by 25 to 30 feet walls, without any space left as a court, but 
quite crowffed by small irregular huts, some parts in two to three stories, com- 
municating one -with another by dark passages and notched logs of w’-ood to 
ascend to the roofs ; then imagine this crowded with men, women, and children, 
all their rags, cooking pots, agricultm^al implements, guns, dogs, and fowls, 
and a faint idea of the conditions under which they live can be obtained. 
The force of circumstances obliged them t*o crowd into forts in former days, 
but as Bogra rule has been paramount for at least twelve years, habit has still 
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the mastery, and sooner than lire out, each on his own land, they still sleep at 
night inside their forts, coUeeting the cattle close under the walls in enclo- 
sures outside. 

The stream which supplies this village flows down from the range of 
mountains that divide Bareyl from Gilgit, and along this nala come the 
•wild inhabitants of those hills to seek a description of salt-eartli for them- 
selves and their goats, on vast flocks of which they principally subsist, agri- 
culture being at the lowest ebb owing to the insecurity of life and property. 

This village of Singul, where I stayed a week on my return from Gaokuch, 
waiting for an answer to a letter I had sent to the Kardar for permission to 
explore the nala to the confines of Bareyl, (but to which he would not consent 
saying it was too dangerous) presents nothing to attract the traveller ex- 
cept its simplicity, I used to roam about the fields and gardens, which are 
well cultivated, producing maize, wheat, barley, beans, carrots, turnips, pump- 
kins, gourds used for carrying water, radishes, cucumbers, and garden stufE, 
as salads, spinach, capsicum, mint, ‘femiel, pepper, one or two plants which 
yield dye, &c., &c. 

The fruits in season were pomegranates, grapes of three sorts, figs, apples, 
mulberries, peaches, apricots, and walnuts, from the kernels of which they 
make oil, melons and a few cherries. All these fruits ripen towards the end 
of summer, so I used to feast daily on the best while chatting to the 
villagers at work, a quietly inclined people if let alone. No doubt with 
proper security for property, and no marauding sepoys allowed, the 
whole of Panyal would j^roduce silk and grain more than enough to pay its 
expenses. 

Iron is not found in the valley of Gilgit, coming mostly from Ladak 
and ICashmir, consequently there are few workmen. The utensils they use 
are mostly of a coarse soft green semi-transparent stone, called Baloslibut, or 
pot stone ; these stand fire and are universally used throughout the surround- 
ing countries. Bullet moulds are also cut out of the same material. 

They do not consume much meat, being too poor, but live principally on 
coarse mixed flour, cakes, ghi and milk. Wine in largo quantities is made, every 
large garden having its wdne vats. The manufacture is of the simplest descrip- 
tion. A trough four feet long by two broad and three feet deep, is constructed 
of large flat stones cemented with clay ; at one side, near the bottom, is a hole, 
closed with a wooden ^hig covered with cloth. The grapes iflucked in hunches 
by the women and children are carried in large baskets, of wdiich the side next 
the back is flat ; the grapes are thrown into the vat as they come from 
the garden, when heaped up a hoy gets in and with naked feet treads it all 
into a mash ; the plug is removed, and the juice flows off into a large hole 
in the ground immediately under.* Here it remains covered up for a month 
or two, till fermentation is over, or till the owner has no further patience. 
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The hour fixed for the opening is a jojous one, young and old, men and 
women, assemble to take a little, and amidst a tumult of joyful acclamations 
and song, they bear away the precious liquid, and store it in their rooms in 
the foit. Having no pottery, being unacquainted wfith its manufacture, 
most of the liquid is drunk as soon as q)ossible, and a little kept in skin bags 
and wooden bowls. The women never get drunk, the men often. 

I was greatly troubled by sandflies at this place, which are worse in shady 
damp places, but in a dry spot they only aj^pear at sunrise and sunset. 

On marching from Singul, we first crossed the nala, at the mouth of 
which it is situated, by a roj)e bridge. Large quantities of fish were observed 
lying quietly at the bottom, no one troubling them by net or line.'^ A guard 
remains here on the lookout for armed Dareyl robbers, who come down the 
nala on marauding expeditions. 

A dam of stones turns off the stream from washing away the fort. 
The road leads along the flat and high bank on wbicb there is no cnltivatioii, 
being covered with boulders detached by earthquakes from the granite rocks 
above ; these are of no rare occurrence, I saw a case of a large fail of rocks 
and earth close to the Fort at Gilgit during a slight shock we had. A 
couple of miles brought us to the village of Gulmutti, opposite which is the 
large Fort and village of Bubbur.t The influence of the Eaja of Gaokueh 
commences here, as they give tithes to him as well as to Sher KiPa. Chang- 
ing coolies at the fort of Gulmutti, where they brought me a large present 
of grapes and melons, we continued along close to the river op^msite the 
small cultivation of Barjur, a hamlet of Bubbur ; the road thence ascends a 
high spnr, called Singdas, which shuts in the river, to a small gorge through 
which it rushes with great violence. 

As I was toiling up on foot, the path very steejD and had, the sun very 
powerful, I was met by the Baja of Gaokueh with his ‘ rikab’, or following. 
Miitually rusbing into each other’s embrace, and anxiously enquiring 
after one another’s health and welfare, we continued oim course, dipping 
down to the river again, where under the shade of a few tamarisk bushes, he 
made me eat a fine melon and smoke the Galmet of Peace. ’Afiat Khan is a 
thick set, dark, middle-sized man of common-place appearance, about forty 
years of age. He was mounted on a good young pony 18*2 hands high, 
of his own breeding, carrying him well over the bad slippery rocks ; finally 
we ascended the side pf the plateau on which Gaokueh stands. The fort 
and village are situated about two miles further on ; no vegetation on this 
plain till we reached the village. The Avhole valley is about miles broad, 
but as we have been gradually ascending the whole way from Gilgit, 

* Otters also abound. The people catch fish by small conical baskets fixed into the 
end of a dam across the stream. 

t A small colony of Sayyids make it of some impoitaiice. 
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the surrounding hills, quite bare, are not so high as lower down. The 
Singdas spur divides Panjal from Gaokuch. As we approached the Fort, 
the distant snow-covered hills of Yassin and Pamir came into view. On 
coming up to the fort, the Dogra sepoys who guard the district, formed up 
and presented arms to us, a motley group armed with flint-lock smooth bore 
muskets. My encamping ground, on this 29th July, was a level of green 
sward, fringed with willow trees, a delightful contrast to the bare rocks and 
glare of the last few days’ journey. Here I was at the end of civilization, 
and truly glad to have arrived at the object of my desires. The Gaokuch 
plateau is bounded to the noi-th by high rocky hillocks which descend pre- 
cipitously to the river. The Fort is built on a large rock, the sketch -was 
taken from the top of one of those overlooking the river, on the top of 
which I disturbed a flock of urial, or wild sheep. 

The wbole valley is about two miles broad, of which the plateau takes 
up 11 mile, the river and some uncultivated strips on the opposite bank, the 
rest. This is the ‘ ultima Thule’ of India, or rather of the influence of British 
Bale. Just beyond Gaokuch, and divided from it by a deep ravine, commence 
the fields of the extreme fi'ontier village of Aish, and beyond, about four 
miles, comes the frontier of Yassin. From both sides of the border a strict 
watch is kept on the opposite party, no one being allowed to pass without a 
messenger from either Chief accompanying him. I went with the Eaja to 
the furthest point possible, and there 'we found two lads of sixteen, keeping 
a sharp lookout, their matchlocks resting against the rocks close by, and if 
we had attempted to go fmther, the Yassins, though we could not see them, 
would have been sui*e to have taken a shot at us. 

Below us was an expanse of river bed about half a mile broad, without a 
living creature, or fish or fowl being visible. Opposite was the valley of 
Karambar winding away into the distance, little known or used, and down 
it was rushing a broad stream of dirty water direct from the siiawy heights 
of the Pamir. It forms its junction wnth the stream from Yassin at this 
point, meeting at about right angles. The two streams create a great 
commotion, when, as now, the snows are melting, filling the whole bed with 
a shallow flood. ^ 

On returning to Aish and its fields of golden grain and shady groves, 
I found imder a clump of fine trees a repast laid out in true native style r 
a basket of hot chapatis baked like nan”, another with a large bowl 
of fresh curds in which was a wooden spoon. Spreading blankets we ail sat 
down, and had our share of bread with a slice of . raw cucumber and salt 
handed to each of us, the curds were placed in the middle of the party, and 

* At the head of the Karamhar is a lake fonned hy a glacier, which dams up the 
valley ; when the lake gets too full and heavy, the dam breaks, causing the fearful rush 
of water which makes the Indus flood. 
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as each required so he took a spoonful ; in this waj we soon finished the 
first course— after which came some beautiful ripe melonsy long in shape 
with smooth green skills^ some wdth green, others with yellow, fiesh ; the j were 
cut up in long slices and distributed. The third and final course was a large 
pannier of apricots, for which fruit the place is famed. I got up after all 
was over, feeling I should require no more food for a week; then I distri- 
buted some tobacco, and took, myself, forty whiffs. The whole proceeding 
was most picturesque, the place, the men, <fec., <&c. I shall long remember the 
scene and our conversation, which was mostly on the history of the place and 
its people. I remained at Gaokuch four days, strolling about and enjoying 
the delightful climate. The elevation is about 6,800 feet. The sun at noon 
is powerful, but more endurable than at Simla or Murree. The water which 
irrigates the plateau descends from a spring high up a valley to the south, 
at the head of which valley is the range of mountains which divides Yassin, 
Tangyr, and Gaokuch. The supply sometimes fails in dry seasons, there 
being no glaciers on the south side to feed the stream. 

The people dress like their neighbours in coloured paijamas, white cot- 
ton kurtas worked over the front with a patchwork of coloured cloth ; the 
caps are either the Yassin kulahs, or else the bag cap used by all the 
Gilgitis or Botes. Just below on the river’s edge is a small patch of soil, 
from which they extract salt by boiling the earth in water. 

Tobacco, salt, and iron, are the three articles of which these countries 
are most in want. If an iron mine were to be discovered, as no doubt it 
will be some day, the status of the whole people would be raised thereby, 
and a great impetus be given to the industries of a naturally hard- 
working people. 

Faqirs and pirs, or saints, both beg and rob the people. I saw a case of 
a fine strong faqir with five murids, chelas or disciples, who used to go about 
sometimes mounted, at other times on foot, and beg all they could, and occa- 
sionally, if they found an opportunity, would take by force food, clothing, 
ponies, goats, fowls, &c., giving in exchange ta'wh, or charms, against illness, 
the evil eye, ill-luck, and love charms. 

One peculiarity in the dress of these people is the use of the brooch. It 
is made of different sizes and shapes, but generally a ring with a needle attached 
to one side. Ivory, mot her-o’ -pearl, brass, and silver, are used in their construc- 
tion. Both sexes wear them, the women to fasten their chogas together, the 
men to hang on their charms. It is curious to see these charms sewn up in 
little bags, dangling from whatever part of the body they are supposed to affect, 
head, shoulders, arms, &c. Although saltpetre is universally found, they do 
not understand how to purify it. Sulphur is found in Nagyr and Hunza, and is 
sold in round cakes by weight. Gunpowder is made by aU who have guns, 
in their own houses, by their own hands, no regular manufacturer makes it 
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exclnsivety. It is o£ a very weak description, about four times our English 
charges being put into the gun, viz., 10 di*ams of theirs to of mine. The 
proportions used are as followed : Nitre, 5 parts ; sulphur j pai*t j charcoal 
1 2 >art = 6|- parts. 

During .summer ah the ponies and cattle are sent up to the grazing 
grounds in the Hills, but in winter, which is long and severe, all animals are 
housed, fodder being collected during the autumn for their use, grass and 
the leaves of most trees. 

Donkeys have lately been introduced in Gilgit and PanyaL The Dogra 
Force, which attacked and massacred the people of Yassin in 1863, brought 
down several with them. They are small, quite black, -without the usual 
stripe down the back and shoulders, but have a white nose ; they are used in 
the gardens for carrying loads of earth, manure, or in harvesting crops, but 
are not ridden. 

All the cloth, iron, drugs, &c., which find their way into the Gilgit valley 
are brought up hy the Koli and Palas men from the unknown banks of the 
Indus, which river runs through Yagistan, or Independent territory, from 
Eawal Pindi in the Panjab via Koli through Chilas. The loads are of 60 
lbs. each, carried throughout by men, who are paid 30 Kashmir chilkis, of 8 
annas each, for the trip up to Gilgit. Little or no merchandise reaches these 
parts through Kashmir, owing to the excessive taxation and had roads. 

I returned to Srinagar hy the main road through Gui'ais and the 
Kumri Pir Pass, having had very little sport, though the country is full 
of it, owung to the season being too late for shooting. 

I can recommend Gilgit as a field for sportsmen, especially if they 
take no Kashmiri shikaris, as the latter spoil the whole country and are 
quite unnecessary, the Gilgitis being keen shikaris themselves. 


On the Glmleliali Langimges (WahM and SarikoU) . — _5y E. B. SiiAW, 
Political Agents late on special duty at Kdshghar. 

Tlie dialects of whicli a Brief sketcli is liere given, are si^oken in valleys 
which descend to the east and west respectively from the Pamir plateau. 
They are members of a group of kindred dialects which prevail about the 
head waters of the Oxus ; the being the only one of them whose 

home is on the easb of Pamir, on one of the affluents of the Yarkand river. 
The inhabitants of Kolab, Macha, Karatigin, Darwaz, Eoshaii, Shighnaii, 
Wakhan, Badakh shall, Zeibak or Sanglich, Min j an, &c., (see maps) are all 
classed by their Turld neighbours under the general designation of Ghal- 
CHAH ; they are mostly SM’ah Musalmans, and sjieak either Persian or other 
kindred dialects. “ Such evidence as we have, confirmed by the general 
report of the nations round, ascribes (to them) a Tajik (z*. <?., an Iranian) 
origin.”* hlow the Tajiks form the substratum of population all over 
Westerii Tuiidstan, where, as well as in Persia, the Iranians are intermixed 
with and dominated over by Turkish tribes. To us, the Tajiks rejiresent 
the earliest inhabitants of the regions oecuiiied by them, for the Turanians 
now settled there are of later introduction ; and no recognisable trace of any 
pre- Aryan population is to be found there. 

The Tajiks of the plains speak their own form of Persian, differing 
merely in pronunciation and in a few peculiarities from the language of 
Tran. The Badakhshis are said to have only adopted that language within 
the last few centuries, having formerly spoken a dialect of their own, probably 
a mevQ patois of Persian whose peculiainties gradually gave way before a freer 
intercourse with their neighbouring kindred. 

There remain the more secluded tribes of the higher valleys, south and 
east of Badakhshan, also of Aryan race and of the Persic branch. A glance 
at their vocabularies will prove this : but in order to show that these dialects 
are not mere offshoots or corruptions of modern Persian (notwithstanding vhe 
numbers of Persian words which they have adopted), I have colleety ' list 
of words which seem to have a closer connection with the early eastern form 
of Persian, Zend, and even with other Aryan tongues. f 

* Wood’s Oxus, ed. 1872. Col. Yule’s Essay, p. xxiii. 

t Thus the Zend maidliydna can never have passed through the Persian form miydn^ 
to make the Ghalchah word (middle). Korthe Zend syllable raesJia have had 

its two vowels a e blended into one in the Persian word on its way to the Ghalchah 
form regJnsh (beard). The Gh. rncti is derived from Zend maesJm in a different way 
from the Persian mesh (sheep), not through it. See Comparative List of Words. 
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History tells us nothing of their arrival in their present seats, nor 
whence they came. Their own traditions, as far as we know, are equally 
silent ; but perhaps their language may afford some indications. With this 
view it is necessary to consider their geographical position. If a line be 
drawn transversely across the paper from the upper left hand corner towards 



the lower right hand corner, this will repi*esent a portion of the Hinialava- 
Patnir water-parting. If then on the left of this we draw a horizontal line 
falling on the former at an angle, we shall have a rough representation of 
the Hindii-Hush water-parting in its relation to the other. The tribes 
which we are considering live in the acute angle north of the Hindu- 
Kush spur ; while in the obtuse angle which forms its supplement dwells 
another group of tribes called the Darch. Beyond the Pamir mountains 
live the Turlds of Kashgharia. 

With the latter of course the O-halchahs have no connection of speech. 
And, if they were simply the foremost tribes of an eastward migration of 
the Persic race we should expect their language to have no closer radical 
connection with that of their other neighbours, the Hards, than that of their 
supposed parents the Persians or Tajiks has. There might have been an in- 
terchange of words during the centuries that they have dwelt in one another’s 
neighbourhood j but grammatical connection can only exist where there is 
previous linguistic affinity and (roughly) in proportion to its closeness. 

If, moreover, the Hards were similarly an offshoot from the Hindu 
race (sent up into the mountains after the settlement of the latter in India), 
then as we know that the tongues of Persians and Hindus have diverged 
from a common original, each successive offshoot from either would probably 
get further and further apart in point of language. As Persian and Hindi 
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are sisters, Ghalehah and Dardu would then be eousins, and we should expect 
to find this more distant relationship typified in their speech. 

It is therefore interesting to compare the Ghalehah with the Bard 
dialects. Isolated words may creep into a language at any time, especially 
when new ideas or inventions reach a rude people from a more civilized one. 
It will be seen, however, from a list which I have collected, that the words 
which resemble one another in Ghalehah and Bardu convey the most simple and 
fundamental ideas. But it is to a comparison of grammatical forms that 
we must look for a measurement of the degree of affinity that exists 
between them. 

First, with regard to the declension of the Houn. Here the Ghal- 
chah dialects are almost bare of inflection, the cases being chiefly marked by 
separable pre-positions and post-positions. But the one termination of an 
oblique case which is not so separable (in the Wakhi dialect), occurs also 
as a Bardu inflection. In the Wakhi Instrumentative and Ablative cases, 
the termination an is used in addition to the appropriate j)reposition ; as in 
Latin (e. g. There is also a Genitive absolute with the same 

termination, which may possibly be a relic of its general use for the Genitive 
ease, e. g., zid-an^ mine, Mtr-an, “ the king’s.” 

How, taking Br. Leitner’s work as the most complete account we have 
of the Devrdu dialects, we find in the Arniya form (or that spoken in the 
valleys adjoining Wakhan on the south of the Hindu- Kush water-parting), 
the same termination an used for all the oblique cases of the Plural. It is 
not used in the Singular, but still it is distinct from the proper termination 
of the Plural, as will be seen below. 

Ghalchah (Wakhi). Eistolish. Dxr-dv (Arniya). 

Horn. S. Qnir a king Nom. S. miter. 

om. Tl. mirisht kings ISiom. VI. 7nitera?m. 

Gen. „ ‘mtmt) of kings Gen. „ 7niterccnA^. 

Bat. 5, 'mirae-ar to kings Bat. „ mitem?iA'N~te. 

Acc. „ Qnhrw kings Acc, „ mltermiA^. 

Instr. „ da miravA-^ with or by kings Instr. „ miteranA'^-somega. 

Abl. „ sa ■mirmA'^. from kings Abl. „ mitermiA^-sar. 

It will be seen that the Bardu noun has preserved the termination an 
in other oblique cases where it has been lost or has never existed in Wakhi ; 
on the other hand the Wakhi has got it in the Singular as well as in the 
Plural. The fact of the Plural affix in Arniya being also an (as av is in 
Wakhi) need make no confusion ; but for clearness’ sake I also give the 
plural of a Pronoun where this possible ambiguity does not exist. 
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GHAncTiAH (Wakhi). 

Ein’-glish. 

Baedxj (Arniya) . 

Nom. PL ydislit 

they 

liami 

Gen. „ ydv (ks) 

of them 

hamitAJS^ 

Bat. „ yd '-ar 

to them 

hamitAJ^-te 

Instr. „ da yavm 

by them 

ham.it K^-nase 

Abl. „ sa ydvA.'^ 

from them 

hamitAJS-sar 


[No. 2, 


to 


save the xneeting* 


Where the t would seem to he merely euphonic 
of two vowels. 

Thus in both languages the termination mihzs become a merely formal 
one for some or all of the oblique cases, but requiring to be re-inforced by 
prepositions or postpositions. It was probably once significative, and may 
have been the mark of some primitive case which did duty for all the 
various objective relations of nouns, until a want vras felt for greater preci- 
sion which was attained by superposing special affixes and prefixes.^ 

Passing on from this general oblique inflection to the particular eases, 
we find that the Genitive in the Ghalchah dialect under notice is formed 
merely by the apposition of the noun (in its oblique form if any) to ano- 
other noun. In some of the Bardu dialects the same seems to be the rule, 
though others have a special genitive form : 


Obi. so7'mo 




Aeniya. 

Nom. sorim 

' 4e 
^sar 

Gen. sormo 

AEJiTIYA. 

Nom.. miter mn 

r4e 

Obi. 'miteranan -J ^mnega 
Gen. miteranami 


Ekglish. 

gold 

of gold 


Aekiya. 

miter 


mitmm 


mitam 


( -te to \ 

L ~sar from 3 


a king 


E]SrGLI>SH. 
kings 
to ^ 

with > kings (also Acc.) 

from) 

of kings 


Eistglish. 

king. 

to 

from 
of a king. 

Khajuka, 
tliamo. 

tliamo < -hith 
C 4ziom 

tliamo 


Nom. host 

Obi. liosto (Acc. and Abl.) 

Gen. liosto 

Kalasha. 

Nom. sha 

Obi. slims (Bat. 
and Abl.) 


a hand 
Ta hand 
C from a hand 
of a hand 

EjVGLISH. 
a king 

to (or from) a 


king 


of a king 


Kalasha. English. 

motsli a man 

onotslies (Bat. and to (or from) a 
Abl.) man 

motshes of a man. 


Gen. shdas 

So also with the Pronouns. 

^Frof. M. Miillor sliows that several genitives and datives were originally iucatives 
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ISTom. awwd 


ObL ma 


den. 


ma 


I. 

-te to 
-nase by 
~sar from 
of me 


me 


Aritiya. 

thou 

r-te to x 

ta j by > thee 

from J 
tm of thee 


he 

ha~ 

to 

hato 


be 

-te to 
-naBe by 
-sar from 
of him 


bim 


In all these, it will be seen, the Genitive is merely the oblique form 
stripped, of the special affixes or prefixes of other cases. It is the same in 
the Ghalchah dialects \ compare the following pronouns of Sarikoli which 
possess separate oblique forms : 


Sarikoli. 


Nom. 

waz 

1 

tdo 


thou 

[ ^ 


he 


i 

" -ar to 

( 

' -ar 

to 


" -ar 

to \ 

Obi. 

mu < 

-its by > me ' 

tu } 

' -its 

1 , 

by > thee 

• ' 

Wl < 

1 -its 

by > him 


( 

. ^'‘C. 3 

( 


#c.) 

( 

-P. 


Gen. 

mu 

of me 

tu 


of thee 

tvi 


of him 


But the rule holds good throughout, even when, as in the case of sub- 
stantives, the (singular) oblique cases have no form distinct from the 
nominative. 

The Dative in the Ghalchah dialects is formed by the post-position ar 
or ir. This also occurs in one of the Bardu dialects, the Khajuna. 
Compare : 

Ghalchah (Wakhi and Sarikoli). 

Nom. Sing, mir 


Dat. „ ^?i^r-AR 

IsToni. PI. fnirav 

Dat. „ mirav~KTi 

So also the Khajuna Pronouns : 


Darot (Khajuna). 
thdm 
thdm-mi 
thcmio 


Eis'olish. 
a king 
to a king 
kings 
to kings 


Nom. gye I 
Dat. gyksi to me 

Nom. mi we 
Dat. wmARtous 


mnm 

mnks, 

nwe 


thou 
to thee 
they 


in he 
imvm. to him 


.moERR to them'-' . . 

Tlie Accumtive in the Dard dialects has no appropriate termination or 
affix, but consists of the bare noun either in its nominative or its oblique 

in Greek, Latin, French, kc., and quotes in a foot note the statement that ‘ the 
Algonquins have hut one case, which may he called locative.* Lectures in the Science 
of Language, vol. I, pp. 250. Ed. 1866. 

* In Dr. Leitner*s work this stands as thmor^ but the n is probably a misprint 
for m. 

T 
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form. So also in GMchali (WakM) for this case the nonnis often used 
without any special mark, though occasionally the syUahle a is either pre- 
fixed or afi&xed. 

The and cases have been already mentioned. The 

inflectional termination is the same for both groups. The only post-positions 
or pre-positions in these cases that can be compared are : hatii in Sarikolij, 
and TcatJi in Khajuna^ meaning wii\ and perhaps §a (or tsa) in Wakhi with 
the Ehajuna meaning 

We now come to the Yeeb. The two forms of the Infinitim {ohi 
and ono) in the Shina (Dard) dialects, appear to correspond with the two 
forms in Wakhi and or in), which, however, have lost the final 
vowel. 


INFINITIVES. 


EiiraLiSH. 


Daebit. Ghalchah. 


Gilgiti. 

Astori. 

WakM. 

to die 


miri-diso 

mara^-m 

to say or teU .... 

.. rag-oisx 

... 

hhan^K 

to cook 


foch-KS 

to do 

.. ifOKI 

... 

hhkK 


The Kalasha form of Dardu also has an Infinitive resembling that of 
the Wakhi in e. g. on4h “to bring”, deh “to give”, jagd4h “to see”, 
7caT4h “ to do”, mond-^eh “ to say, <fec. 

The Infinitive in Dardu seems to be declined as a verbal noun, as in 
the Ghalchah dialects, e. g. toU djo “ from doing”. 

The whole of the inflectional part of the Ghalchah Verh-eonjugation 
is effected by means of two sets of personal terminations, of which one set is 
used for the Future Present, and the other for the Past Tenses. The former 
set may be thus compared with the terminations of the same Tense in the 


Dardu (Shina) : 

E2TOLISH. Daedu. Ghaechah. 

Shina. Wakhi. SarikolL 

I go or will go... mu hog-VM waz rach’-xu wazso-w 

thou&c tuhog-'E tu mch-i tao so 

he <fec jo hoge or log eg gdo meh-^d gusm-d 

we <fec he log^O'E or scth mch^A.'E mdsh 

y© <S;c tzohog-'ws sdisht raoh’-iT tamdsh so-ib 

they &c je log-vs or log-'m gdishi moli-m toodh sd-XNT 


This remarkable similarity between the personal terminations of the 
Future-Present Tense in the two groups of dialects, does not extend to the 
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other set of terminations (those of the Past Tenses) which are very peculiar 
in Wakhi and SarikoH. 

ThnSj to sum up, we have discovered similarities between the two groups 
of dialects, as regards the noun declension ; 1st in the mode of expressing the 
Genitive (by simple apposition), 2nd the Dative (by the affix eur, er)^ 3rd 
the Accusative (a negative resemblance), 4th the Instrumental and Ablative 
(by means of a termination in addition to the appropriate pre-orjDost- 
positions, which themselves are in two instances alike). The IsTominative 
can afford no evidence either way. Only in the remaining prepositions and 
post-positions used with the cases can no resemblance be traced, as well as in 
the special terminations which give a plural sense. Thus by far the greater 
part of the noun declension in Ghaichah has parallels amongst the Dardu 
dialects. , , . 

Again in the conjugation of the verb, we have seen that 5 out of the 6 
personal terminations of the Future Present Tense are similar in Dardu 
(Shina) and in Ghaichah ; while the Wakhi Infinitive meets with a pretty 
close parallel in Kalasha (Dardu), and both its forms seems to be the 
same as those of the Shina (Dard) dialect, merely dropping the final vowel 
of these. , 

The resemblances therefore cover pretty nearly half the infiections of 
the Wakhi %^erb ; and the differences occur in the remaining set of personal 
terminations (used for the Past Tenses), as also in the Participles. 

The resemblances in the vocabulary represent the most simple and 
organic ideas (see Comparative Table). 

This radical similarity between the Ghaichah and the Dardu groups of 
languages, so far as it goes would seem to show that the present local con- 
nection of these two groups cannot be the result of movements starting 
from opposite quarters and meeting accidentally in the present homes of the 
tribes in question. If Ghalchahs and Dards were offshoots detached respect- 
ively from the Persic and Indie races at a period when the languages of those 
two races had already assumed their present distinct types, they could 
scarcely, in their isolated valleys, severed from one another by snowy ranges, 
have worked back their dialects in the direction of primitive unity. This 
would have been reversing the natural course of events. 

We must therefore suppose that the ancestors of the Ghalchahs and 
Dards at one time lived together and spoke much the same language, 
although their dialects have since diverged ; and although that divergence is 
precisely of such a nature as to bring one group into the Persic class and the 
other into the Indie, notwithstanding a strong mutual resemblance. The 
water-parting of the Hindii-Kush range which divides Ghalchahs from Dards, 
also forms the speech-parting between the Persic and Indie tongues ; and the 
long valleys on the south of that range contain a trail of Aryans pointing 
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as plainly towards India, as those on tlie nortli do towards that greater 
Persia which comprises all Persian-speaking races from the Jaxaiiies to the 
momxtains of Kurdistan. 

But further, as the discovery, in nndisturhed soil, of a skeleton with 
all its parts lying together in their proper relative positions, proves to the 
geologist that the body of which it is the remains must have been deposited 
there at, or soon after, death, and consequently that the habitat of the 
living animal must^ have been near ; similarly tbe present position of the 
Bard and Ghalchah tribes on either flank of the speech-parting Range 
of Hindii-Kush, — bound together by dialectic ties, and yet attached also in 
the same way to the neighbourmg nations, the Persic limb lying towards the 
Persian side, the Indie limb towards the Indian side,— would seem to shew 
that the early home of their unity cannot have been far off . Had they 
divided asunder in’ some distant land, what probability was there of their 
coming together again in one locality, and of their finally taking up relative 
positions precisely corresponding with their respective linguistic affinities? 

The connection of the Ghalchah hill-tribes with the Badakhshis and of 
these again with the Tajiks or Iranian population of Central Asia, is so plain 
that it is recognised by all the natives of those regions. On the other hand 
the Bards, whose languages are classed as decidedly Indian or Sanskritic by 
Br. Leitner, extend from the axis of the Hindli-Kush Range down to and 
across the Indus. In the valleys of Gnraiz and Tilel they overlap or intex’- 
mingle with the Kashmiri race, from which again an unbroken chain of dia- 
lects has been traced out by Mr. Brew* through the outer Himalaya valleys, 
connecting by a gradual passage the Kashmixi with the Hindi spoken in the 
plains of India. 

It is not alone in the exti’eme eastern section of the Hindu- Kush that 
a speech-pai'ting of the kind described above exists. If, as is probable, 
the Siahpbsh Kafirs ai*e merely unconverted Bards, they are matched on 
the noi-th by the Ghalchah inhabitants of the valleys of Minjan, Sangiich, 
<&c., and the linguistic water-parting coincides with the geographical one, 
at least as far west as the Khawak Pass above Kabul. 

Thus in the same way that, fliilologieally^ the Indian and Persian 
tongues have been traced back throngh ancient -writiiigs into such mutually 
resembling forms of speech as to imply original ‘unity; so, geogragliiccdlg^ 
we can at the present day f oUow up from either end a chain of Indie and 
Persic tribes until we find the last links of each fixed close together on the 
flanks of the Hindu-Kush Range, and connected with one another by linguis- 
tic V ties. 

Whether this distribution is of so eaiiy a date as to indicate tbe line 
of the original migrations of the Aryans on their way to India I leave to 
* See Ms Jimunu and Kashinu-’', p. 467. 
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abler beads to determine ; bnt it seems probable that the sej)aration o£ the 
Bards from the Glbalcbabs took place at. a time when there stiU existed a 
spoken tongue neither distinctly Indian nor distinctly Persian but contain- 
ing the germs of both. If the Bardu immigration from the north had 
been a late one, (say at the time of the Yuechi or of the Musalman inva- 
sions) at a time when the language spoken in the plains of Bactria had 
become almost as strongly differentiated from that of India as at the 
present day, — ^it is not easy to see how the speech of the Bards could 
have taken its development on Indian lines, as it has done ; and mce Dersa, 
The fact of the tongmes under notice still retaining so much mutual 
resemblance, together with a local connection, would imply that they w^ere 
descended directly from one and the same mother ; while the fact of their 
belonging to the opposite families shows that we must not seek their 
common parentage either in the Indian or in the Persian tongue, but in 
an early Indo-Iranian mother dialect, which alone would be capable of 
giving birth to two such children from the same wmmb. To put the 
matter in other w^ords, it wotild seem that the Ghalchah and Bard nations 
must have lived each a life of its own, distinct from that of any other 
branches of the Aryan race and changing less fast than they, ever since 
they emerged from the oneness of the Indo- Iranian stem. They are true 
sisters, and yet they belong to rival families. Hence they must be of that 
generation in which the split occurred. In any lower generation they 
would either not be sisters, or, if they were, they would belong to the same 
branch of the family. Ho Spanish Bourbon has been brother to a French 
Bourbon since the generation in which the distinction first arose. 

Again, if the Bards were admitted to have come down across the Hindd- 
Kush in those early days, but the Kashmiri and outer Himalayan popula- 
tions were supposed to be a reflex wave of migration sent up by the Indo- 
Aryans after their arrival and settlement in India, what a gap we ought to 
have between the dialects of the Bards and those of these later comers into 
their neighbourhood, a gap representing the whole progress in language made 
between the time when the Indo- Aryans were still a mere Central Asian tribe 
with incipient peculiarities of speech, and that when, their great migration 
accomplished, they were in possession of their Sanskrit form of language. 
A gap certainly does appear to exist, but I am not able to judge whether 
it is a sufficiently broad one, or whether later inquiries may not fill it up as 
the gap between Kashmiri and Panjabi has been filled by Mr. Brew’s re- 
searches. 

Max Muller tells us : Before the ancestors of the Indians and Per- 

sians started for the South, and the leaders of the Greek, Eoman, Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic colonies marched towards the shores of Europe, there 
was a small clan of Aryans settled probably on the highest elevation of 
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Central Asia [tKe Western slopes of tlie Belortagli (Pamir), near the 
sources of Oxus and Jaxartes.] > After this clan broke up, the ancestors of 
the Indians and Zoroastrians must have remained for some time togetheir 
in their migrations or new settlements.” [Max Muller’s Lectures on the 
Science of Language, Yol I, pp. 238. Ed. 1866.] 

Perhaps to this we may hereafter be able to add something like the 
following : 

After a long settlement in and about fertile Badakhshan (during which 
slight differences of speech sprung up between south and north), the fur- 
ther disruption took place. The southern section of the Indo-Iranian clan 
poured over the Hindu-Kush water-shed by successive waves into the long 
valleys of the Kuner, Panjkorah and Gilgit rivers (perhaps also of others 
further west) which lead down towards the Indus. Arrived in the broad 
plains of the Pan jab, where the conditions were favourable to expansion, 
they increased in numbers and civilization, developing out of the dialect 
which they had brought with them the rich structure of Sanskrit. The 
northern section of the elan, left behind in Badakhshan and increasing in 
their turn, expanded westward and northward, and also closed up behind 
their departing brethren into the valleys on their own side of the Hindu- 
Kush, pushing the hindmost of the Indo- Aryans across into the heads of 
the valleys on the south. In the plains of Baetria and of Iran the dialectic 
differences which had perhaps begun to exist before the departure of their 
southern kinsmen, developed into Zend and early Persian ; while those 
fragments of either branch which were left high and dry in the valleys on 
both sides of the HindTi-Eush, isolated from the main bodies of the Persians 
and Indians respectively, were less affected by the linguistic tendencies of 
their more civilized and numerous brethren ; their speech changed in a less 
rapid ratio, and moreover they had been the latest to divide asunder ; and 
thus their dialects retain to the present day a much closer mutual resem- 
blance than do the languages of the two great nations whose ancestors 
once dwelt with theirs. As the forefathers of the Indian and Persian races 
remained longest together of aU the Indo-European tribes, and their lan- 
guages show consequently the closest mutual affinities of aU the gi^eat 
divisions of the Aryan family ; so also among the minor tribes of those two 
sister races, the Ghalchahs and Dards appear to have remained together 
longer than the rest of their kindred, and their dialects consequently show 
greater coincidences than any other two which can be picked from both 
sides of the border between Indian and Persian speech. 
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The Sounds 

And their Representations. 

Tlie dialects of Sarikol and Waklian are not found in a written form. 
They exist only as spoken by the people. For all literary purposes Persian 
is used by those who have sufficient education to know how to read and 
write. 

Many of the sounds in the spoken dialects of Sarikol and 'Wakhan are 
different from any that can be expressed by the ordinary Arabic letters. 
To employ these in representing SarikoH and WakM words, it would be 
necessary to adopt a considerable number of conventional signs. As this 
may be just as accurately done with Roman characters, I shall confine my- 
self to the latter in the following pages, instead of forming an adapted 
oriental alphabet for this purpose. 

The accented d will be used for the Central Asian broad sound resem- 
bling that of in the word 

The d (with a grave accent) will represent the Italian sound as inf am. 
The unaccented a, for the short oriental sound as in ‘ Ameiioa^ ‘ woman/ 
^ oriental,^ ^ ordinary/ &c. 

The vowel a, for its sound in the English word then. 

The same accented, e, will rhyme with the English word mag. 
Unaccented i as in him. 

Accented { or ^ as in machine. 

Unaccented o, as in the German word GoU, 

Accented d or d, as in English yo. 

Dotted <9, as in German sehon. 

Unaccented as in German 
Accented n or 4, as in English rwmowr. 

Dotted as in German, 

Diphthong ai as in mitraille ; ei as reveiUe ; an and ao pretty nearly 
as in German and English 

The ordinary consonants need not be separately mentioned. The fol- 
lowing forms however require description : 

The compound th represents the hard sound of the English th in the 
wnt^ihing. 

The compound dh represents its soft sound in the word the. 

The accented z represents the French sound of the consonant in 
y <9, or the z in the English word aznre, 

Sh is to be pronounced as in English (same as French ch in chose^ or 
German in 

Oh as in English (represented in French by tch, and in German by 
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J" as in English (French i;). 

W as in English, but always distinctly pronounced and not coalescing 
with the preceding vowel. 

The rough German eh (as in will be represented by hliJi. The 

softer German sound as in iolh (more usual in Wakhi and Sarikoli) will 
be represented by hh. It is, however, a little harsher than in icli. There 
is another sound intermediate between these and an sJi ; the tongue being 
placed considerably further back than in the latter and the sibilation conse- 
quently coming from the back of the palate instead of from the front. 
This will he represented by the eombiiiation sch, 

the oriental gliain In some words of Wakhi it is softened 
down to the intonation of the g in the German word tage. 

Sketch of WakM' Grammar. 

The SuBSTAOTivE. 

There is no distinction of Gender. The FMral is formed by affixing 
the syllable isht for the Nominative and the syllable m for the oblique 
cases. ■ *' 

The relations of substantives are expressed either by position, or by 
means of significant Prepositions or Postpositions attached to the Singular 
or Plural form. The Ablative and Instrumentative take, besides these, a 
termination resembling the case-terminations in the classical languages. 

The Singular has two forms j that of the Ablative and Instrumentative, 
and that of the other cases. The Plural has three : that of the Nominative, 
that of the ordinary oblique cases, and that formed by the addition of the 
Ablative teimination to the latter. 


SlKOTLAR, PlHEAL. 


The house [Nom.] 


houses 


the house’s [Gen.] 


of houses 

, , , . . .hlimum 

to the house [Dat.] 


to houses ............ 

...... hhuncm-^x 

the house [Acc.]..,... 

or 

houses 

Miunm 

at or in the house [Loc.] 

...da-X’M^^ 

at or in houses........ 

,A^-7slimiav 

on the house 

..sak-Mw?z 

on houses.............. 

,,BA-h7mnav 

by or with the [Instr.] . . . 


by or in the houses . 

. Adi.~7c7iwmvcm 

from the house [AbL] .,,tsa-M^^«- 

from houses 

. M2i-7c7mnavan 


The Noun in the Genitive is merely placed before the governing noun 
without any sign,- e. g., 'klmn lwr ‘Hhe doorof the house (the house-door)”. 

The signs of the Dative and Accusative [gr and d) are sometimes pre- 
fixed instead of following ; as ar-idmr *‘to the market.” 
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The Ad JECTITE is not inflected. It precedes the Substantive; 

An adjective can be formed from a substantive by the addition of the 
termination nng or ilng* Ex. rimr-mg “ belonging to a day”, daily’! 

The PnoKora. 

The, Personal and Substantival Pronouns are declined as follow.s — 
SmOHLAE. PlDEAL, 


1st. 


Nom. 


...I 

salc^ s€ilcisM 

....we ■ 

Gen. . 

... 

...my, of me 

................. 

....our,' of us 

Dat. 

mar 

...tome 

mlo-ar 

....to us ■ 

Ace. 

m-asyCimaz , 

...me 

sah^ saJc-a 

..,.us 

Loe, 

—maz. 

..(at, in) me 

—$ah 

. . , , (at, in) us 

Instr. 

Abl. 

^ maz-an . 

. . (from, with) me 

— saMan 

....(from, -with) us 

Horn. 

tu 

2ncl. 

thou saislit 

..ye 

Gen. 

ti 

tby, if tbee 

sav 

..your, of you 

Dat, 

tar,,. 

to tbee 

sav-ar 

..to you 

Acc. 

ia&, a-tao 

thee 

sav, sav-a 

..you 

Log. 

— tao 

(at, ill) thee 

— sav ............ 

..{at, in) you 

Instr. 

Abl 

1 — tao-cm , . . 

(from, with) 

thee 

— sav^cm 

. . (from, with) you 

hyTom. 



3rd. 

he or that ydislit 


Gen. 



...... . of him 

yav 


Dat. 

yao-ar, yao}\ yar to him 

yavvm% yaisM-ar 


Acc. 

yao^ a-yao.. 

...him 

yap 

them 

Loe. 

{—yao 
Lsilcao'^ .. 

.......(at, in) hhn 

....... on him 

— ydv 


Abl. 

mnan,,.^ 

.from him 

yd''%—ydv-’{m ..... 

(from) them, 


— ya'n 


Eeelective Peo^s-oxust. 
(Singular and Plural.) 


Nom. hliat he himself, she herself, <fec. 

Oen. Mm of himself, <fee. ; his, her or its own 

Pat. Miat-ar to himself, <fec. 

Aec. Miat himself, <fec. 

Loc. — Miat (at, in) himself, <fee. 

lubtr. \ — (from, with) himself, <fec. 

Abl. } 


* Hero the preposition is incorporated with the pronoun fsi?cao for sitl'-yaoj $dHmi 
for sa yuo-an). 
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A33JECTIVAL PbOKOOTS. 

(Singular and Plural.) 


Nom. 

gem 

...this or his 



...that 

Gen. 

gem 

r dmm ' 

...of this or his 

) 



...of that 

Dat. 

< or trmrb or 

> to this his 

dra or gd ar 

...to that ■ 


Kgem ur 

) 



Acc. 

gem 

....this Of his 



...that 


1 

o 

V. 




Loc. 


this or his 

dd 

...at, in &c. that 

y s'aJcmiv^ 

....on, on ac- 

salmo 

...on, on account 


^ count of, &c., this or his 


of &e. that 

Iiistr. 

f isamcm^ or saman from this 

tsancm or sa^ian 

from that 

Abl. 

V ov smn — 

— an. . .from his 

(tsa-gmi) 


Emphatic : ha- 

•gem “ this very”, 

lia~ga “ that very”. 



Otlieivpronouns, sucli as what” f “ who” ? tsum ^\Bome^\ i7ndn 
“ one-another”, &c., are declined, when necessary, as substantives. 

[Genitive absolute ; zm-AJSi i\ chaThh = a wheel of mine ; 

= a talking bird of his.] 

There is moreover a set of personal terminations to the Past, Perfect, 
and Pluperfect tenses of Yerbs, which are capable of being separated from 
the Verb to which they belong. Thus they may perhaps be looked upon 
as Pronouns (see Sarikoli, p. 159). 


They are : 

Singular. 

1st pers. am or im, 
2nd „ at or it. 
3rd „ (caret) 


Plural. 

1st pers. a7i or in. 
2nd „ av or ii\ 
3rd 


av or tv. 


The Yehb. 

Every Yerb appears, in its various tenses, under four for ms ^ which re- 
quire to be known, in each case, before it can be conjugated. These are : 

(i.) The IifErNTTiYE form, from which are obtained a Yerbal noun, 
the ImjDerfect Indicative, and two derivative verbal substantives and ad- 
jectives. ' 

(ii.) The Peeseht form, from which are obtained the Present Future 
Tenses of the Indicative and Conditional, and the Ini]:>erative. 

(iii.) The Past form, from which is obtained the Past tense. 

(iv.) The Pebpect form, (Perfect Participle) from which are ob- 
tained the Perfect Tenses and the Pluperfect ; also a derivative verbal 
Adjective and Substantive. 

^ Contracted from ar^yem^ sah^-yem^ tm-yem-mi respectively. 
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The following is a description of these formations : 

(i) a. The Infinitive (which appears nnder two forms : dh (or 'g') and 
an or in or iiid) may he considered a verbal suhstantive, which takes 
several of the Prepositions and Postpositions as well as the Ahla- 
tive termination an. Ex. tm mardin-an = than (from) dying. 

h. Tlie Imperfect Indicative is formed from the ’Dative case of the Inil- 
nitive (considered as a verbal-substantive) by the addition of the 
pronominal terminations (see above), and of tiOy the 8rcl person 
Past Tense of the Yerb “to be.’’ 

Ex. Prom cliUg-dh “to desire’’ ; Imperfect, am M (lit. to 

the desiring I was) “ I w'as desiring.” 

From latsar-an “to put”; Imj)erfeet, latsaran-€tr am tit, “I was 
putting.” 

<?. A derivative substantive (used also adjeetively) in Idizg. Ex. nasihi- 
Jcuzg “ sleej^y”, “ slee]:>er.” It has a future or continuative sense. 

d. Another derivative iiiftso/r, implying or Ulceness. Ex. Jeunddk- 

“laughable.” 

(ii.) a. The Present tense (which has also a Future application) merely 
adds certain personal terminations to its own proper form. Tiie 
personal terminations (which are dift'orent from the separable ones 
mentioned under the bead of Pronouns) are as follows : 

Singular. 1st am. Plural. 1st an. 

2nd i. 2nd it. 

Srd d. 3rd an. 


[These have a great resemblance, especially in the Plural, to those of the 
same tense in the Shina dialect of Dardu, which are : 


Singular. 1st . . . 

..... wn. 

Plural. 1st 


2nd ... 

e. 

2nd 

et. 

3rd ... 



3rd 

in or en.'] 

Ex. 'Present form : 

pin; Pres. 

Tense : vm-am “ I see” 

' or “ am about to 


■ see”, &e.. ■ •• 

Pres, form : chalg ; Pres. Tense : clialg-am “ I desire” or am about to 
desire”, &c. 

Sometimes the syllable agy is j^re fixed or affixed to the Present Tense, 
when it is used with a Futiu’o application. Ex. vinam-aj) or ap 
vhiam “ I shall see.” 

h. The Present Conditional is formed from the Present Indicative by 
affixing 6 to each of the persons. However, the 1st person singular 
seems often to be used in its Indicative form, and the 2nd person 
singular loses its terminational vowel. See Conjugation.'^* 

It reiurs to ail tiinoB not earlier tiiiiii the xu’csont moment, and so includes ail tiie 
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c. The Imperative is taken from the Present Tense of the Indicative^ 
merely dropping th.e terminational vowel in the 2nd person singnlary 
l)ut retaining the termination in the 2nd person plural. The 
singular imperatiye is therefore simply the Eoot-forni of the 
Present. 

(iii.) The Past tense is formed by adding the separable terminations or 
pronouns to its own proper form : 

Ex. Past form : cMM ; Past tense ; eJiald-am ^I desired.” 

The 8rd p rson singular, having no special px'onoun-ending, takes the 
termination ei, as do also the other persons when their pronominal 
terminations are separated from them or prefixed. 

E. g. cMld-ei he desired 

ajn cJidld-ei desiredd^ 

(iv.) a. The Perfect Tense similarly adds the separable terminations or 
pronouns to its own proper form. 

Ex. Perfect form ; ; Perf. Tense : cliilgeth-am ^^Ibave de- 

sired,” &c. 

Perf . form : lalmrih ; Perf. Tense ; lalcartjc-cm I have ];)nt,” &c. 
h. The Pluperfect is obtained from the Perfect Part, by rejecting the 
last letter of that form, excepting when it ends with y, and adding 
the syllable tiw {oicUm') together with the sejxarahle terminations : 
Ex. Perfect form.: chilgetJc ; Pluperfect Tense: cMlget^fm am had 
desired.” 

Perf. form : hslieng ; Plup. Tense : 7cslieng4m am “I had heard.” 

— This affix is perhaps for the Past tense of the auxiliary ‘Ho he’^ 
(which see). Thxx^ cliilget-Uio am iox cliilgeth4u a;?i = ‘Iwas 
having desired” = I had desired.”] 

€, The Perfect Conditional is formed from the Perfect Participle by 
adding the several persons of the Present Conditional of the Terb 
‘Ho be.” ■ 

Ex. chilgeih humiam “ if I had desired”, lit. “ if I am having-desired.”^' 
The Pluperfect Indicative is sometimes used instead of this Tense. 

The syllables sa and hi are sometimes prefixed, in order to give a suh- 
jimctive or conditional sense. 

d, A Yerbal adjective is also obtained from the Perfect Participle by 
the addition of tmg^ iing^ or eng. 

Ex. chilgeth-ung “ which has desired” or “ is desired” or “ has been de» 

. sired.” . , ' , . . 

■English expressions : “ if I wore to desire,” if I should desire,” “ if I were desiring,” 
if X shall desire,” if I desii'ed,” &o. 

^ TMs refers to all times earlier than the present moment, and thus includes the 
English expressions : “if I have desired, “ if I had been desiring,” &c. 
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[lYlieii there are separate forms of the Yerb for the Active and Pas.n've 
Yoices, there is not this ambignity of application about the 
Verbal adjective. . 

E. g. selihdtJc-wig -which has broken” (trans.) 
schhdng~u7ig which is broken.” 

This form is also frequently used as a substantive. 

Ex. rasang-mig “a cut or notch’ V from ormidh-an ‘^to cut.” 

CONJUGATIOlSr OE THE YEEB desiee.” 

I. Infinitive form: chit g -Me ; II. Present -form: clialg ; III. Past 
form : cJialcl ; lY. Perfect form : cliilgeth 
Yeibal Substantive^ Horn. Gen. and Acc. cMJgaJc the desiring or “ to 
desire.” 

Dative: ckUgMc-m' ‘‘to the desiring” ox for to 
desire.” 

Ablative : “ fi'om desiring” or “than 

desiring,” &c. 

Derivative Substantives and Adjectives : 

Future Present : cliilgah-Jciizg “ who desires” or “ will desire.” 

Passive (of fitness) : chilgMc-asoJc “who is to be desired,” “de- 
sirable.” 

Perfect Participial : chilgeth-ung “ which has desired” or “ has 
been desired” or “ is desired.” 


IMPEEATIYE, 

c7efi7y “ desire {fhiovf-\ clihlg4t “desire (ye).” 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Peesestt Ftituee. 


Singular, 

1. clialg-AM. I desire 

2. cMJg-i (or chalg) thou desirest 

3. chalg -17 he desires 

Past. 

1. clialcI-AM. I desired 

2. cJtald-Air thou desiredst 

3. chald-Qi he desired 

1. chald-AJ^ we desired 

2. clidld-XY ye desired 

3. cMld-xsr they desired 


JBlw'ah 

1. chalg -AJS we desire 

2. chalg -IT ye desire 

3. chalg they desire 

Impeeeect. 

1 . cliilgakar-hM. tu I was desiring 

2. cliilgMcar-heT-tu thou wast desiring 

3. chilgMcar-tu ... he was desiring 

1 . chilgakar-XE in w^e were desiring 

2. chilgMcar-K^ tu ye were desiring 
8. chilgMcar-AYtu they were desiring 
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Peefect. Plijpeiieect. 

1. I kave desired 1. chilgettho-KK Iliad desired 

2. cliilgetlc-m tkou kast desired 2, cliilgetUw~K^ , desired 

3. cliilgetJc ...... lie lias desired 2. cliilgetti'W ... lie had desired 

1 . cMlgetlc-KS( we have desired 1 . cliUgettiw-KS we had desired 

2. e/w AT ... ye have desired 2. ehilgettm-KV ye had desired 

3. eliilgeth-A.Y ... they have desired 3. eJiilgettm-^AT they had desired 

W.L , — Although the above are the regular formSj yet the personal 
terminations of aU Tenses referring to a PasHimeare separable from the 
verbal stem and may be placed in any previous part of the sentence, as has 
been said. This is the more common usage. When they are thus placed 
separately, the verb takes the form of the 3rd person singular of the tense 
recpiired. Thus instead of saying wuz sa-tao-an cJicdd-AM^^ Q 1 deBimd 
from thee’) it is more usual to say am sa-tao-an or 

sadao-an am clialdeV^ So Iclidch at sa-mciz-an cliilgeUm'^^ or 
Icltoch sa-maz-an at chilgeUm^\ ov ati Iclwch sa-^onaz^aii cliilgettm 
instead of “ tu hliocli sa-maz-an cTiilgeUko-AT}^\ Q thou hadst desired bread 
from me’). This cannot be considered an impersonal verb with an instru- 
mental case as in Hindustani transitive past tenses, because we have here 
also a pronoun of the same person in the Hominative. 


THE COHHITIOHAL MOOD. 

PeESEIs-T. 

Bingxhlar, 


1. 

clialgam 

.. (if) I desire 

2. 

dial g -6 

.. (if) thou desirest 

3. 

didl(g)d’‘6 

.. (if) he desires 



1. 

chdIgan-6 

.. (if) we desire 

2. 

elidlgitr-o .......... 

, . (if) ye desire 

3. 

didlgmi-6 

.. (if) they desire 


Peeeect. 


Singular. 

1. 

cldlgcthdiumhim . 

.. (if) I had desired 

2.' 

<?/^^7^7^?/X'-humui 

,, (if) thou hadst desir 

3. 

diilget]cdi\xmut 

.. (if) he had desired 


Plural, 

1. 

cZf 27yd?7l’-humiun . , 

. (if) wo had desired 

2. 

di i 1 gethdi limiiit , . 

. (if) ye had desired 

3. 

diilgethAmmxmx .. 

. (if) they had desired 
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The Yerbs vrliioh have their Infinitives in g or in an or in or their 
Perfects in g are conjugated in a precisely similar manner, regard being had 
to their tyineal forms (those of the Infinitive, Present, Past, and Perfect, 
which are given in the Yocabuiary tinder each). 

Ex. (i.) KsJiil-m “ to hear” ; hslmm-ar am M “ I was hearing” ; IzsliiU 
in-hilzg “ a hearer”, &c. 

(ii.) Pres. IcslntUm “I hear” Icslmi “hear (thou)”, &e. 

(iii.) Past. 7cslidn-am “ I heard” ; 7cslidn4 “thou heardst” &c. 

(iv.) Perl “heard” 5 Tesheng am “ I have heard”; hsliemjtim 

am “ I had heard” ; 7cs7ieng 7iilmum if I had heard ; 7^s7ieng-%ing 
“'who has heard” or “is heard.” 

So also (i) leing “ to see” ; wing-ar am tu “ I was seeing” <fec. 

The Hegaiwe is formed by prefixing Qiia to the Imperative (or to other 
tenses when used in an Optative sense), and na to all other tenses. 

The Interrogative is formed by afiixing d to the verb. See SarikoH. 

The Numeeals are as follows : 


iv on: t 

one 

dims iv 

. . , . eleven 

lui 01 hu 


toist 

twenty 

trm 

three 

si 

.... thirty 

tsahilr 

four 

e7iil 

.... forty 

^dnz 

five 

pan j Cl 

fifty 

slidillh 

six 

altmish (Turk!) .... 

sixty 

hub 

seven 



7idt 

.......... eight 

sad 

, . . . a hundred 

miu 

nine 

7iazur 

. . . . a thousand 

dims 

ten 




a half = ehot or elioti 
One and a half = u cTiot 


Nijmeual Adjectives. 

Add the syllable ao to the ordinary numerals : e. g. iv~ao = first, lui-ao 
= ^secolld, &c. 
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Sketcli of Sarikoli' G-rammar* 

The Sitbstajs'tite. 

There is no distinction of Geotee. 

The Plebal is formed by affixing the syllable av or iv in the oblique 
eases, and the Persian word Miel (a troop) for the nominative. 

The relations of substantives are expressed as in English, either by posi- 
tion or by means of Prepositions "or Post-positions attached to the Singular 
or Plural form of the noun. 

The Nominative is marked out by position. The possessive relation 
is expressed by simple apposition • the name of the thing possessed being 
placed last : e. g. cliecl Mmr = the door of the house (house-door). 

The Singular has but one form ; the Plural has two, that of the Nomi- 
native and the Oblique form. 

SinaELAE., ' 

the house (Nom.) died 

the house’s (Gen.) .... died 

to the house (Dat .) . . < or 

i^cheLiR 
(A.~dted 

the house (Ace.) < or 

i^AM-died 

in or at the house (Loc.) TA-died 

on the house ..ehli-c^M 

towards the house ........ .:BAiR-dted 

from the house (Abl.) ...Az-ehed 

with the house eJiM-KAiiTi 

before the house c7?eJ-prut 

as far as, till, also by means 

of, the house diM-iTB 

There is also a kind of Genitive absolute in mi or gan : 
lElx. g)ddMdJi~A:N: i radzin = a daughter q/* the King’,? ; % trod orm-gan = 
a brother of mine. 

The Abjective 

is not declined ; it usually precedes the substantive. 

An adjective can be formed from a substantive (or other word) by the 
addition of enj or unj (after a consonant), or genj (after a vowel), which 
answers to the Hindustani todldd^ 

Ex, Garnm-rz%Ts3 belonging to a cave.” 

jyjies math-'xyE:^ kardr an agreement for ten days.” 


Peebab. 

Celled 

Nom. the houses ^ or 

{^diedddiel 

Obl. the houses’ (Gen.) ...chediv 
. . . . . .to the houses (Bat.) chedlv-TR 
C eliediv 

...... the houses (Acc.)... < or 

i^A-diediv 

... ...in the houses (Loc.) '^A-cJwdiv 

...... on the houses ohu-diedw 

towards the houses :BA'B-diediv 

. . . . . .from the houses (AM.) AZ-cliediv 

...with the houses ...c/zeJ^h-KATTi 

before the houses... <?/ieJu’-prut 

as far as the houses diediv-vm 

. &c. . , , &c. ' 
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Added to tke' Perf . Participle of a Yerb, tbis affix 'makes a Participial 
Adjective wMeb iiiay take tbe place of a relative clause in English. 

Ex. 

With a sabstantive it has a similar effect : 

Ex. ChM-enj Mam-Jchel the people wlio are in the house’^ or “ of the 
house.” ' 

There is an Adjectival Pntnre Participle in iclioz. 

Ex. pigcm yet-iolioz Mam “ the man who is going to arrive to-iiioiTow” 
(lit. ^‘ to-morrow ahout-to-arrive man”). 

Peoe’ouks. 

The pronoiuis haA^e mostly two forms, a ISromiiiative and an Oblique 
form, as in English. The prepositions and postpositions are apjffied to the 
latter, as to Snbstanth^es, so that it is unnecessary to go throug*h them in 


detail here. 






SnsTGULAR. 

Plueal. 





iST Peesois^ 


Nom, 

‘Waz 

I 

mash 

we 

Ohl. 

nm 

me 

mash or mash-ev 

■ us^ 




2x13 Peesox. 


Norn. 

tao 

thou 

tamdsli 

,,ye' „ 

Obl. 

t il . , 


tamash or tamash^ev.,. 

you 




8ed Peesox. 


Norn. 

g ii . 


they 

Ohl. 

wi . 

hiiti, her or it wief 

, ' them 



AdJECTIA'AI/ PeO]S"OIIKS. 


Nom. 

yu . 

that 

loodJi 

those 

Obl. 

ivi .. 

, that 

wi — ef 

■ : those 

Nom, 

yam . 

this 

modh or dodh 

these 

Obi. mi or di 

this 

mef or def 

these 


There is, as in Wakhi, a set of personal terminations to the Past Tenses 
of verbs, which are capable of being separated from the verb to which they 
belong and put in other parts of the sentence. Tims they Imve a certain 
claim to he mentioned among the pronouns. Perhaps we may look upon 
them as liaAnng been originally affixed pronouns (after the manner of the 
agglutinative languages), Avhich have become worn down to a certain extent, 
losing voAvels, and even disa|)pearing and (in the case of tiie 2nd pers. PL) 
giAing place to a substitute ; but still retaining the recollection of their 
origin sufficiently to he used separately. They are : 
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SlFGULAE. V : PliUEAL.,,,;,,: , , ; 

1st pers. am (corresponding to Tni'ki an (corresponding to Turk! oniis,') 

man.) ao (tlie original pronoun lost, and its 

2ncl „ at ( san.) place supplied hy tlie simple 

3rd „ — (also wanting in Turk!, Plural affix of ISTouiis.) 

as a verb termination.) av (do. Conf . Turk! Jar in 3rd pers. 

PL of verbs, vdiicli is, simply, a, 
■' pliiralaffiXjXisedalso'm 

.-The. Veeb. 

Each verb assumes, in its several paais, eitlier three or four distinct 
forms from viiieh the various tenses are formed by certain rules. 

The following forms are generally distinct, viz. 

(i.) The Infmiiive or Boot form, from which are derived a verbal 
Substantive and Adjective, an Imperative, and the Imperfect Indicative, 

(ii.) The B resent form, from which are derived the Present Tense 
Indicative, and the Present Conditional. 

(iii.) The Bast form, from which are derived tlie Bast Tense and the 
Perfect Tense [unless when the latter lias a separate form of its ouii (iv.)]. 

The Boot may be considered a verbal Substantive of w^hieh, the ATomi- 
native Case and Accusative are formed by the addition of the syllable ao^ 
the Eoot itself being its oblique form to which can be atlixed several post- 
positions. Thus : 

Boot. Affuv. 

a. Nominative and Accusative: zohliUao ^Ho take"’ or the taking.'^ 

Oblique : zolclddr “to the taking” or in order 

, , , to take.” 

zohliLits “whilst taking” “during’ 
the taking.” 

Z>. From the Eoot is also fonned a Future Particdple or Adjective by 
the addition of the affix iclioz : 

Ex. zolilit-ichoz “ about to take.” 

c. And an adjective of probability in asulc : 

Ex. zoMt-asuh “ likely to be taken” or “ to take.” 

il. Prom the Dative of the Eoot is derived the imporfeet Tense Indi- 
cative Mood, as : zohliLiv am- vikl “ I was doing” [see Mtix Milllcr, 
, Sc. of Lang., Series IT. p. 19.] 
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(ii) ff. Tlio Fresent form is the basis of tlie Present Future Tense 
(witli frequent irregularities intlie 3rcl Person Singular bowerer). 
The teniiiiiations of this Tense are : 1st Person Siiigiilar am, 2nd 
Person Singular (none), 3rd Person Singular cl or t ; 1st Person 
Plural ci} 2 , 2iid Person Plural id or it, 3rd Person Plural in. 

[These terniiiiatioiis resemble, still closer than in Waklij, (oTving to the 
diff erence between .the 1st and 3rd. person ..of the Plural) those of 
the Present Fiitui’e Tense of the Shina dialect of the Dardu Laii- 
. guage. . E. g.,, I go or. will. go, &e., in Shina, is Singular. 1, hd^-UMy 
2. hdi/e, 3. Mjjey ; Plural 1. 2. 3* See 

■ . Leitiier’s Eardistan/ Yol, I., pu32.j'^^^ 

1). The Present IiidicatiTe gives rise to the Present Conditional hj 
adding an <9 to all the persons, ■ ■ 

Ex. zoz-mnd if I shoiiid.take” .or “ if I were to take.’’ 

{iii.) a. The Fa8t forin'is' .tlie- basis of tlie Past Tense, wliich, is con- 
jugated with the .separable pro.iio;vniiial terminations gis'on al>OYe at 
the end of the section on “ Proiiomis.” 

‘h. From it is formed, (in nianj verbs) the Perfect Participle^ by affix- 
ing the .letter/. 

Ex. Past Form : zulclit ; Perfect Participle : zuJcliij taken.” 

. (iv.) From ., the Ferfect ' Participle (whether fermed in this waj or 
; possessing an independent form) are. derived : 
a. A verbal Adjective, hj the affixing' of enj or j/enj : 

Ex. zuJeJitJ-enJ having taken**’ or which has taken.” 
h. The Perfect Tense, by the use of the separable ])rono}ninal termi- 
nations mentioned above : 

Ex. ziiJclrtj-ani “ I have taken.” 

€. The Perfect Conditional, by adding the several Persons of the 
Auxiliary Present Conditional mo-mn, &c., I may be, &c.” 

Ex. zu 'kliij rao-ani, “ I may have taken.” (lit. I may be having-taken.”) 
cL From the Perfect Tense Indicative Mood, agaiii, is formed the 
Pluperfect Indicative, by affixing the svilahle it, and using the 
separable terminations as before : 

Ex. zii'lchtjM am “ I had taken.” 

^ The German Present Indicative has also a cui’ions resemblance to these : 

Ich mache I make. Wir machipw. we make. 

Bn niachst thon makest. Ihr machif yc make. 

Er maelijf he makes. Sie mach^w ...... the.y make. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE VEEB « TO TAKB.*'^ 

(3 Forms.) 

(i) Boot form : gsoKHO? j (ii) Present form : 20 z ; (iii) Fast form: 

ZITKIIT. 

Verbal Stibstantwe : Nommative and AccusatiTe Case : mhht-ao 
taking” or ‘‘to take.” 

Genitive Case,..* “ of tlie taking.” 

Dative Case, “ totabe” or“ in ordertotake” 

or “ to the taking.” 

AbL, as mlcht “ from the taking.” 

&c., zolcht-its “dming tbe taking” or 

“ wbilst taking.” 

Perfect derivative Adjective: zvMiij-enj “baving taken” or“ taking.” 
Future ditto ditto ..A zolclit4clioz “about to take” or “tbe 

Also Noun of tbe Agent ... j taker,” 

Verbal Adjective of probability zoMit-asulc “ likely to be taken” or “ to 

" take.” ■ ■ 

IMPEEATIVE. 

zoz = take tbou. z6z4cl = take ye. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ Present Future Tejn-se. 


Smffular. 


1. 

ZOMim 

. . . . I take or will tal 

2, 

zoz ........ 

. . . . tbou takest, 

3. 

z6z-<r/ 

. ... be takes, <fcc. 



Plural. 

1. 

ZQZ-an 

. we take, Ac. 

2. . 

zbz4cl ..... 

.... ye take, Ac. 

3. 

zozAn ..... 

they take, Ac. 


Imperfect Texse. 

Bingular, 

1. (am)'^ mid I was taking. 

2. zoKirxiR (at) mcl tbou wast taking* 

3. ZOKHTIR viid be was taking. 

^ Tbe syllables between brackets are tbe separable pronoan-tevmiiud?(Mv.v. 
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Flural. 

1. EOiaiTiE (an) md we were taking. 

2* ZOKHTIE ye "were taking. 

3. ZOEHTIB (cw) md tKey were taking. 

Past Tekse.. 

Singular , 


1. 

ZtTKHT .. 

. . . . I took. 

2. 

ZIFEHT (ai) 

. . , . tkou tookest. 

8 . 

Z¥EHT.. 

.... he took. 



Mural. 

1. 

(mi) .. 

.... we took. 

2. 

zijkiit (av)..... 

. . , . ye took. 

3. 

ZUKHT (av)..... 

. . . . tliey took. 


Peeeect TeInSE. 


Singular. 

1. 

ZEXiiTj (am)... 

I have taken. 

2. 

ZUEHTJ (at) ... 


3. 

ZTJKHTJ 

ke has taken. 



Mural. 

1. 

ZTJEHTJ (an) ... 


2. 

ZTTXHTJ (av) ... 


3. 

ZXJKHTJ (av) ... 



Plitpeeeect Teis-se. 


Singular. 

1. 

ZEKHTJ-'iY (am) 

I had taken. 

2. 

ZVKKTJ-it (at) 


3. 

ZEEItTJ’-22f 

lie kad taken. 



Mural. 

L' 

ZTJKHTJ-?*?? (an) 


2. 

ZT7KHTJ-ii^ (av) 


3. 

ZEIvHT.T-^V 

tkey kad taken. 


C01ST}ITI0]SrAL AKE SUEJU]S"CTrVE MoOB. 


Peeseot Futhee Teis^se. 

1. 

zoz-aono 


2. 

ZOZ-O., 



&c 

&e. 


Peeeect Teit-se. 

1. 

ZUKHTJ vao-am. 


,2.v 

ZTJKHTjr vao ... 



ZHKHTJ- vid . . . 







See Auxiliary defective verb to be." 
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The prefix tsa is often used with the Indicative Present tense to give 

it a Subjunctive or Conditional sense. 



In some Yerbs the 3rd Person 

Singular of the Present Indicative is 

irregular in its form : 




Examples. ■ 



Singular. 


Singular. 

1. ror-am,. 


1. dldJi-am .. 

I enter. 

2. tor 

thou bringest. 

2. didh 

thou entcrest. 

3. TIE-J .. 

he brings. 

3. LEm-r^ . , 

he enters. 


Llural. 


JPlural. 

1. vor-mi 

we bring. 

1. didh -an . 


2. tor-id 


2. didli-id . 

..... ye enter. 

3. tor4n 


3. dMli-in . 

..... they enter. 


Singular. 


Singular. 

1. 

............ 

.... 

I„nmk0. 

2. mn .... 

........ thou Idllest. 

2. lean 

thou liiakelt . 

3. ziK-J"'. 

he kills. 

3. KAKH-’^ . 

..... he makes. 


jPlural. 


Llural. 

1. mn-cm . 

we kill. 

1. Ican-an 


2. mn-id . 


2. ka-IY .... 

..... ye make. 

B. zdn-m . 

........ they kill. 

8 . -KA.4n .... 

..... they make. 


Ill tile last examj)le it will be observed that the 2iid and 3rd persons 
Plural are also irregularly formed. 

Some Yerbs bave a distinct Perfect form [not derived according to rule 
from tbe Past Form]. 

CON-JUG-ATIOlSr OP , THE YEEB GO” OE/‘TO BECOME.” 

[4 Poms.] 

(i) Eoot Forni : ; (ii) Present Form : ; (iii) Past Form: 

(iv) Perf . Form : sedltj (not siltj) . 

Verbal Substantive j Hominative and Accusative Case [Infinitive] : 
ao “ tlie going or becoming,” “ to go or become.” 

Genitive Case, sei of tlie going or becoming.” 

Dative Case: set-^ar *Ho tlie going' or becoming,” “ in 
order to go or become.” 

Abl. Case : a;^ set from going, &e.” 

&c.... set4ts “ during tlie going” or wliilst going.” 

Perfect Adjective derivative sedlij-enj ‘‘having gone or become.” 

Future ditto set4clio:s “ about to go or become.” 

Adjective of probability set-^rmth “ likely to go, Ac.” 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Peesekt Eitture TeTs^SE.', 


Impeeeect Texse. 


}Si7ir/ula7\ 


Bing id a t\ 

1. so-m.... 

. I go or become, or 

1. 

setcir \ct)7i\ viid. . I was going or 


win go or become. 


]>ecoming. 

2. so 

........ thou goest, &c. 

2. 

setar [cit] rud.,. thou W'ert going 




Ae. ■ . ■ 

8. saihcl..,. 

........ be goes, Ac. 

3. 

setar rud be was going, &c. 


JPhmd. 


.’Plural, 

1. so 71 o'r 

sb-gct7i we go, &e. 

1. 

setar viid we were going, &e. 

2. so4d ... 

ye go, &c. 

2. 

setar [or] cud- jq were going, &c. 

8. sb-m ... 

tbCT go, &c. 

3. 

setar [ar] viid they were going, 




Ac. 


Past Tein'-se, 


Pee EEC T Texse. 


Shigular. 


Bmgular. 

1. silt [a 7711 

I went or became. 

1. 

sedhj [fi77i\ ... 1 bavo gone or 




become. 

1 

tbon wentest, &c. 

2. 

sedhj \_ati] tboiibast gone,&e. 

3. silt 

be went, &c. 

3. 

sedhj be has gone, Ac. 


Jdhmil, 


iPlujYiL 

1. silt Ia7i1. 

we went, &e. 

1. 

sedhj [emi we have gone, Ac. 

2. silt [avi. 

ye went, &c. 

2. 

sedhj [ao] ve have gone, c%e. 

3. silt \/iv1. 

they went, &c. 

3. 

sedhj [av} they have gone, Ac. 


Plepebeect Tea^se. 


BmguJar. 


]?hiral. 

1. sedhj-it [am]... I had gone o;’ be- 

1. 

sedhj-it [cml ... we bad gone, Ac. 


come. 



2. sedhj-’it [at\ ... thou badst gone, 

2. 

sedhj-it [a v1 ... ye bad gone, Ac. 


<&c. 



8. sedhj-it 

be bad gone, Ac. 

3. 

sedhj-it {ctv\ ... they bad gone. 


CONDITIOHAL AJSTD 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pee SENT PuTEEE TeIn'SE. 


Peeeect Tex'se. 


Bi7iguJar. 


Bmgular. 

i. so- 7770 .. 

I may or should go 

1. 

sedhj cao-cmi,.. 1 may have gone 


or become. 


or become. 
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2. 6v-go ... 

thou mayest or 

2. sedlij mo 

.. thou mayest have 


shouldst go, &c. 


gone, &c. 

8. snn-do ,,, 

he may, &c. 

3. %edhg vid 

. lie may have gone. 




<&c. 


JBlural. 

Plural, 

1. sb~^no ... 


1. sedhj mo-cm.. 

. we may have gone, 




&c. 

2, so4do ... 

ye may, &c. 

2. sedhj vao4d . . 

. ye may have gone, 




&c. 

3. sb4no 

they may, &c. 

3. seddj mo4n .. 

. they may have 


, , goiiej &o. 

CONJUGATION OF THE DEFECTIVE VEEB ^^TO BE.” 

(i) Boot Form : / (ii) Pres. Form : mo ; (iii) Past Form: m?; 

(iv) Perl Form: vedlij. 

Nom. ^ 

Obi. 'etdy {vid4r, t4d4ts, &c.) 

Perfect Participial Adjective vedhj-enj. 

Futm*e do. (also Noun of the Agent) . . . tnd-iclioz. 

Verbal Substantive, ‘Vthe being or existing” ; vid4,. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PeISSEOT FtJTUEE Te^STSE- . 

Singular. 

1. vao-mw^ (yosf-cm')'\ I may be, or am. 

2. mo {gost-at) thou mayest be, or art, 

3. 'vi-d (gjost) he may be, or is. 

JBlural. 

1. vao-an [yost-mi\ we may be, or are. 

2. vao4d \_gost~av] * ye may be, or are. 

3. mo4n \_gost->av] they may be, or are. 

Past Teis^se. ' Pereeot Texse. 

Sing id m\ Bingitlar, 

1. viid [ftm^ I was. 1. vedJij [fim^ ... I have been. 

2. viid \_af^ thou wert. 2. vedhj ... thou hast been. 

3. riid he was. 3. vedJij he has been. 

Generally has a conditional sense, hut is placed here, hecansc it is in forw a Pre« 

sent Indicative. 

t This alternative tense is in form the Past-tense of sonic oUrt but used 

for the Present Tense of this. 
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Flural. 

1. dM [ail] ...... we were. 

2. 'isud \a7i\ ye were. 

3. md \av\ ...... they were. 


JBlural. 

1. mdhj [an] ... we Iiave been. 

2. 'tsedhj [av] ... ye have been. 

3. vedhj \av\ ... they have been. 


Pltoebpeco} Tentse. 

Bingtilar, JBlural. 

1. mdhj-it [am'} I had been. , 1. mdhj-it [a7i\.. we had been. 

2. mdlij^it [at}. . thou hadst been. 2. vedhj^it [av}.. ye had been. 

3. mdhj-it he had been. 3. vedhj-it [av}.. they had been, 

CONDITIONAL AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pbeseot Eutxjbe Teese. Peeeect Teis-qe. 

Bmgular. Flm^al. 

1. mo-aono I may or should be* 1. i}edhj>-mo-a7n...lm2bghsbVQhQm. 

&c. &c. <&c. &c. 

The Iis'teeeogative 

is formed by affixing d to the verb, when there is no other interrogative 
adverb or pronoun in the sentence. 

E. g. til kdh^'-ydt-k = has thy anger come ? 
but : gdsez-ae at ydt why hast thou come ? 

Negative. 

The ordinary negative consists of the syllable na prefixed to the verb. 
But in the Imperative or Optative the syllable Qm is used instead. 

E. g. m Ican-’am, I make not. 

make not [thou]. 

Nxjmebaes* 

The Numerals are as follows : — 


^ 2 ^ or ^ one. 

dhau or dim two. 

haroi three. 


tsamr 

^inz 

hhel 

ilvd 

wohlit 

neaw 

ddies 

A half = Timm / 
One and a half = 


four. 

five. 


seven. 

eight. 

nine. 

ten. 

a quarter = 


dhesmt4 eleven. 

mst twenty. 

mst-at4 twenty-one. 

s% .... thirty. 

chhl forty. 

jginju fifty. 

altmish [^vo^'ki} ... sixty. 

^c. * <&c. 

sad a hundred* 

hazor a thousand. 

tsamr haldlc. 


iD-at-mwi^ ^G. 

Ntjmebae Adjectives 
Add the syllable ao to the ordinary Numerals. 

E. g. iG-do first, dhdu-do second, &e. 

^ The remaining multiples of ten up to ninety are borrowed from the Turki, 
X 
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SUNDEY EEMAEKS. 

1. The prefixes or prepositions, a and ar (ir), are never separated 
from their noun by any adjective or other word. Thus we have : 

tu ar-tsemy lit. thy to eyes-’, not ar-tu-isem “ to thine eyes.” 
Generally the other prepositions also immediately precede the noun ; 

E. g. Kim tar-isem “to his -own eye” (lit. “ own to-eye”) 

. chimr “at bottom of plane-tree” (lit. “ plane-tree’s at 
bottom”) 

ijpa-garmd “ in a cave” (lit. “ one in-cave”) 

but we also have : 

TO “ at this side” (lit.) 

It would seem that adjectives and adjectival pronouns are sometimes 
allowed to be interposed between the prepositions (other than a and m’) and 
the noun. 

2. There seems to be a Dative absolute in ii 

Ex. sandiJc nvulr-i {mumr4) “ (let the) box (be) for me of tome” 
Tchw*jin fu'r-i (Ju-ar-i) “ (let the) bag (be) for thee or to 

thee” 

or, as we should say, “ the box to me, the bag to thee.” 

With a verb, the Dative would be : a-mnclilc mu'r clM 
“ give the box to me.” 

8. The separable verb-terminations or pronouns in both Wakhi and 
Sarikoli, are sometimes used instead of the verb substantive, after the man- 
ner of the Turk! language (which, however, employs the ordinary pro- 
nouns reduplicated). 

Ex. (Sarikoli) ter am “ I (am) great.” 


instead of was laur yostam do. 

Compare (Turki) man ulugli man do. 

(SarikoK) dzul at tdo “ thou (art) small” 
instead of tdo dzul yostat do. 

Compare (Turki) san McMhsm do. 


The example of the Turki (although belonging to another family of 
languages) shows, I think, that we need not seek, in these sejoarable termina- 
tions, for the relics of some defunct verb substantive. In the jiresent 
examples, as in children’s language, the verb substantive is simply omitted 
altogether ; the apposition of the subject to the attribute being sufficient- 
ly explicit. A child says : “ I good,” “ dog naughty.” The Turk and the 
Ghalchah, in their own several manners, do the same j only, for emphasis, 
they contrive to insert the pronoun twice (as in Erench “ je suis bon, 
• moi”). 
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But it may be said : wby sliould not these separable terminations be 
considered a tense of the verb substantive ; attached to other verbs as an 
auxiliary, and also used independently as connecting the subject with its attri- 
bute ? But I think the following answer might be made. Any tense of 
the verb substantive must have consisted originally of two elements ; the 
constant ^erb element, and the variable personal or pronominal element. 
In the present case, the former element (if it ever existed) must have been 
rubbed ofi:, for nothing remains but single syllables varying with the per- 
sons ; in other words we have come back to the simple pronominal element, 
corrupted it may be by the companion which it has now shaken off. In 
either case, the separable terminations which we are considering are Pro- 
nouns, whether they have gone though the process of being attached to an 
auxiliary verb substantive (now vanished), or not.^* 

3. Eelative clauses, which are rare in the simple Grhalchah dialects, 
are expressed usually by means of the verbal adjectives in ung (W.) and 
enj (S.), and in hmg (W.) and ielio^ (S.) 

Ex. 

Wakhi Ohmi scKkoUung hliaJg | the person who breaks or 
Sarikoli a-chm varaJclitj-enj adam ) has broken, the cup.” 
Wakhi Gliini scli¥6dliii-hiizg hlialg ^ the person who will break 

Sarikoli a-cliin varalcht-iclioz adam j o-r is in the habit of break- 

ing, the cup.” 

In this they resemble the Turanian languages. 

Causatives or Transitives are generally formed in zv or uv (Wakhi), 
and and and an (Sarikoli). 

Ex. WakM : nad7iefs-an = to be dented 
nadliefsuv-an = to dent. 

Sarikoli : hizeid-aa = to touch 

hizeiddnd-ao = to cause to touch.. 
hizzB-am = I touch 
hiztsdn-^m = I cause to touch.. 

5. In compounds formed of two verbs, both of them generally vary 
together, taking the terminations of the same person, instead of one of 
them taking a Participial form, as in Persian, Urdu, &e. 

Ex. rmidliain-dm'zam J. L 

(I cut out) . 

instead of 

dozg-rasidham = having taken I cut 
or 

rasang-duTzam = having cut I take, 

* Compare tbe Persian terminations of the Perfect tense ?*, &c.), which arc 
also used to replace the verb substantive (See Forbes" Persian Gram. § 48). They 
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TALES FKOM FOEBES’S PEESIAjN GEAMMAE PUT INTO 

WAKHU 

1. r khalg sa Aflatun-an porste'i ki ghafch sal da kishti 

one person ftom Plato, (abl.) asked tkat many years in ship 

tu darya safar at gokhtei da dary^ chiz ’ajaih at 

wert sea . Toyage (thou)* madest in sea what wonder (thou) 

windei. Khattei 'ajah hem (ha-yem) tu ki sa darya-an 
sawest ? He said wonder this was that from sea (ahL) 

yikah-in saht am gottel 

(to) shore (ahl.) safe (I) arrived. 

2. I’ diwana da i’ b^i darw^za ragde’i i’ chiz 

a beggar to a rich man’s door went one thing 

chMdei. Sa khun dost-an jawab wazdei ki kond da khun nast 

asked for. From house inside (abl.) answer came that woman in house is not. 

Biwana khattei : chot khoch am cMlgattiw, kond am na-chilgattiw 

Beggar said ; piece bread (I) had asked for, woman (I) had not asked for 

ki azi jawab am gottei. 

that such answer (I) have got. 

3. I’ hakim hay wakt da ^abristan rachanar-tu khii reimal da khii 

a doctor whenever to graveyard used to go his scarf to his 

sar da kbii riii zwainar-tu ; khalgisht porstei ki : yao sabab chiz k6 ? 

head to his face used to wrap ; people (pi.) asked that : its reason what ? 

khattei : yem kabristan khalgiv-an khajal watsam yao Jinib ki sa zii 

he said : this graveyard people from ashamed I am because that from 

daru-an mard ki. 

my medicine they have died. 

4. I’ rwar i’ mir kbii potr mashan da shikar ragdei. Hawa shundr 

one day a king own son with to hunting went. Air hot 

wittei. Mir da khii potr-an khii bot-a da i’ shtik-khak-kiizg tan 

became. King with his son his cloak to one jest-maker’s back 

lakartei. Mir khandei khattei : Eh shtik-khak«kuzg da tao i’ khur viir 

put. King smiled said : Oh jester to thee one donkey’s load 

ap-kiimiit. Khattei : Balki hu’ klmr viir. 

there is. He said : Yea two donkeys’ load. 

5. I' pnt-dam-ar khattei : chalgi ki ti dam rast 

one crook-back to (they) said : desirest thou that thy back straight 

wast ya digar khalgav dam ti dam rang put-dam 

should become or other people’s back thy hack like crook-backed 

wast ? Khattei : chalgam ki digar khalgav dam put-dam wast 
should become ? He said : I desire that other people’s back crooked should become 

seem to be mere contractions of the fuller foim asimn^ astt^ &c., which is also sometimes 
used as a termination (or auxiliary verb) to the Perfect Tense (See Forbes, § 48. c). 
But as the whole of the constant element (ast) of this latter form has disappeared in 
the contracted form am^ &o., it is evident that nothing can be left in the form am, 
&C.J but relics- of the pronouns. 

* The English of the separable pronouns is put in brackets. 
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iatsar,^ yao jinib ki da-ya ckazm-an yMsht a-m^z vinaii waz yav 

because that witb. those eyes they (ace.) me see I them 

sa vinam. 
may see. 

6. I rwar i nur sa sba’ir-an rizdei, jallad 

one day a Mng &om (with) poet (ahl.) become angry, executioner 

raiBattei ki da zii pi'iit shai. Jallad khangar wiiziimaii-ar 

ordered that in my presence kill (him). Executioner sword to fetch 

tagdei. Ska’ir hazir khalgay-ar khattei : ta khangk’ wiiziiman-its 

went. Poet present people to said : till sword fetching whilst 

a-maz cHpat diid ki mir khush wast latsar. Mir kandei, yao 
me slap strike (ye) that king happy may-become. King smiled his 
guiiah shokbkstei. 
fault passed over. 

7. I kkalg lup mart aba gottei. I dost mubarak gokkii- 

a person great dignity obtained. A friend congratulation in order-to 

ar wazdei. Ya kkalg porstei : tu kiii, ckiz-ar at wazdei ? Yao 

do came. That person asked : thou who what for (thou) hast come ? His 

dost skarmiiida vittei. Khattei: A-maz na disk’ -a? ti kadimi dost 

friend ashamed became. He said : me not knowest ? thy old fiiend 

wuz ; niuwn-ar da ti priit am wazdei ; kskoii-am ki kur 
I j in order to weep into thy presence (I) came I heard that blind 
at vitkei.f 
(thou) hast become. 

8. I kkalg darwesk dastar dozdei rannei darwesk da-kabristan ragdei 
a person beggar’s turban took fled beggar at grave-yard went 

neinei. Kkalgiskt yar kkattei : ki ya dkai ti dastar da bagk- 

sat. People to him said: that that man thy turban in garden 

gana yuttei, da kabristan ckiz-ar at nieng ckiz 

direction took away in grave-yard what for (thou) hast sat down what 

gokh. Kkattei : Yao ba akkir ka-dram ap vizit. 

dost (thou). He said : He at the end to this very (place) wiU come. 

Ha-yem jinib di’am nieng-am. 

Therefore here I have sat down. 

9. I naksk-khak-kiizg da i skakr ragdei dra. tabibi pursam 

a picture-maker to a town went there doctoring beginning 

gokhtei. Tsum rwdr-an sibas i khalg sam diar-an da 

made. Some days (ahl.) after a person from his comitry (abl.) at that 

^ Latsar is the root or Imperative form of the verb Utsar-an to put.” Combined 
with another verb it seems merely an intensitive, if not altogether superfluous. It will 
be observed that the Optative 3rd person is rendered hy the simple Imperative. 

t According to the form given in the grammar this ought to he merely mtJc (see 
3rd person singular of the Perfect Tense). But I let it stand as above as taken down 
by me. It may be a mistake, through a false analogy oh the part of the illiterate man 
from whom I took down the phrase ; or it may indicate that the rule is not a hard and 
fast one. 
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sliahr ghattei, Yao vindei porstei : Haniv chiz yerk go khattei : tabibi 

town arrived. Him saw asked : Now what work doest ? said : doctoring 

gom.^ Pdrstei ebiz»ar ? Kbattei, Yao jinib ki agar dam yerk 

I do. He asked wkat for ? He said, (for) that reason that if in tMs work 

gimah gokham, shet yao piir-dost dikht. 

fault I make, eartk it on inside (strikes) presses. 

10. Mir Iskandar Zu-l-karnaiu i rwar sa i fakir-an 

King Alexander Lord-o£-two koms one day from a beggar 

shokhhstei. Khattei : Eh fakir, sa maz-an i chiz chalg. 

passed by. He -said: Ok beggar, from me (abi.) sometking ask. 

Khattei : Mags tashwish randan, ramai ki . ma-randan. Mir 

He said : flies trouble give, command tkat (tkey) skonld not give- King 

khattei : sa maz-an i chiz chalg ki da zii hukm hiimiit. Fakir 

said ; from me (abl.) sometking ask tkat in my power may be. , Beggar 

khattei: agar mags da ti ikhtyar na hiimiit, sa tao-an chiz 

said: if flies in tky power not maybe from tkee (abl.) wkat 

chalgam ? 

skall I ask? 

11. I rwar i khalg khat-ar khattei ki bar chiz da wnndr da 
one day a person self to said tkat wkatever in earth in 

asman hiimiit, kokht sa zii jinib humiit j a-maz KIhuda ghaf ch 

keaven may be all from (for) my sake may be (is) ; me God very 

Inp afrida gokhtei. Ya wakt i mags dam mis neinei. Khattei: 

great created made. Tkat time a fly on kis nose aligkted. It said : 

tar azi takahuri na sazd. Yao jinib ki 

to tkee suck snpercilionsness is-not-becoming. (For) tkat reason tkat 

bar chiz da wimdr da asman hiimiit, Khnda ti jinib afrida gokhtei ; 

wkatever in eartk in keaven may be, God (for) tky sake created made ; 

halki a-tao sa zii jinib-an. Na dish’ a ki sa tao-an 
but tkee from (for) my sake (abl.) Perceivest-tkou-not tkat tkan tkee (abl.) 
luptar am wnz. 
greater (I) I. 

12. Ikkalg I bai sifat gokhtei. Hech chiz na gottei. 

a person a merckant’s praise made. notking not received. 

Yao sibas-an gkaibat gokhtei ; bai yaor hech chiz na khattei. 
Tkat after slander made ; merckant to kim any tking not said. 

Ell rw^r-an sibas ya khalg dam darwaza ragdei neinei. Eai 

Two days (abl.) after tkat person at Ms gate went sat. Merckant 

khattei: Eh khalg! sifat at gokhtei, wnz hech chiz am na 

said: Ok suck-an-one! praise (tkou) madest, I any tking (I) not 

rattei; ghaibat at gokktei hech chiz am na khattei : haiiiv 

gave; slander (tkou) madest any tking (I) not said: now 

dram chiz-ar at nieng? Khattei : Haniv chalgam 
in tkis (place) wkat for (tkou) kast sat down ? He said: Now I desire 
ki agar morid ti baid khanam. 

tkat if tkou mayest die tky lament I will sing. 

* Go and gom skort for golih and goMam. 
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WakhI Tale.* 

I kampir tu. Yao-an i napus tu. I rw4r yao napiis kliattei ki : Mir 
dkayd mar kkastag^ katt. Kampir kliattei ki : Yao Mir litlniiit, sak fakir 
kiiiiiiun, yao kkii dhayd rand^. Yao napiis kkattei ki : Tu rack, kudda piir 
maz. Kampir ragdei, kkattei ki : I jnipk-war ckalgam. Mir kkattei ki : 
Tamskm liick diid. Okiz gi yit. Mir naukar-av tamsMn Kick dikktei. Pa 
kkuii ragdei. Waz yao napiis stattei. Waz Mir kkun ragde. “ I yupk-war 
ckalgam,” kkattei. Mir kkii Wazir-ar kkattei ki : Yem skain-a, tsi-rang 
g6n? Wazir kkattei ki kalinga tki katan. Yan piisMt ap.” “Kkkuk, 
kaling katit.”’ Plazar kala, kaz4r skutur, kaz4r ekat, kaz^r yamku, kazar 
kimkkab bot, kazar atMs bot, kazar adras bot, kazar argknmak yask, kazar 
gkulam, kazar ckori, kart el Kampir kkaffak vittei ragdei. 

Yao napiis porstei “ Hd mum, tsi-rang”. Kampir kkattei : Yem rang, 
yem rang, yem rang.” Kapils kkattei : “ Ma’kul idnetk klirniit, kudda 

piir mdz.” Yao nap>iis angiisktar kartei kkattei ki : “ Atum maiika dram 
kokkt paida wast latsar.” Ba dam-i-Suleimki Paigkambar kartei ; kokkt 
paida vittei. Mir priit kkalg ramattei : “ Anjam am kazir gokktei. 

Mir kkii anjam gokkt latsar.” Mir kairan vittei waragnei. Kkii Wazir- 
an porstei ki : “ Tsi rang gon ?” Wazir kkattei ki, ‘‘ Kiv randan, keck 

Mir tsa kkii wa’dah-an na pusketk” Mir kkattei: Anjam wiizumit” Kkalg 
ragdei, kaling wozomdei. Mir kairan vittei. Da Mir kila na wistei. Toi- 
av gokktei yuttei. 

Kamjiir napiis da i cktil biakan sa iskn-an kila’ kk'tei. Mir dkayd 
yuttei. I’ rwar tu, ki skikk' niesktei, ki kampir wazdei. Porstei ki, Kam- 
pir ! ckiz-ar at wazdei, Kampir kkattei ki, Da Mir dtoad kkun raekam. 

Mir dto^d da kkii sibas km’tei wozomdei. Mir dkayd kkattei, A-yem 
ckizar at wozomdei, kampir kkii pa-kkiin ap na latsaran. Mir damad kkat- 
tei ki : Sam dkast-an ckiz wizit. Mir dkayd kkattei : Ti dil kiimiit. 

I’ rwar damad skikm’ niesktei, Kampir kkattei, Ti dkai tar yurung na 
tiiwetk. Kkii skdfsk dez ino (?) nozd, da kkii dkai priit ma-niiiz. Ckiz- 
ar na niiiz” kkand-6, Tu m^r yurung-a na-tiiwetk ; tu mar yurung6, 
angiisktar mdr rand,” kkan. Yao dkai wazdei, tarn priit na niesktei. 
Kkattei ki “ ckizar at zii priit na-niesktei.” Dkayd kkattei. Tu mar 
yurung na-tiiwetk.” Kkattei “ tsi-rang yurungam nist.” Dkayd kkattei 
ki : Tao mar yurung kiimiii angiisktar mar rand. Yao dkai yaor rattei. 

Waz skikar niesktei, kampir kkattei ki : Darya lab raekan. Da-darya 
lab ragdei. Kampir kkattei : Ziii-an i ckarkk tei, sak ka-yao vidkawan. 
Mirdkayd vidkettei kampir katti; ras tav-gokktei, pa asmdn niesktei; 
ckap tav-gokktei da-i skakr wasktei. Ya skakr Mir kampir-ar i lak tillak 
rattei. Kampir tillak dozdei tagdei. 

^ TMs seems to be merely a badly remembered story of tke common Oriental type. 
But it will serve as an illustration of the Wakhi mode of speech. 
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Yao napiis wazdei, ki yao kdiid nist. Ghafch khaffa vittei. I^maina 
yao-an tu. Sa maina-an pdrstei : Tar-kum ragdei ? Maina kkattei ki : 
Da-kampir-an katti tagdei. iN’apiis khattei ki : Tsa-rang g6n. Maina 
khattei ki: “ Wnz shahr ba-shalir gir-am shknr-am ; got-am-6 angushtar 
mar rand-ap.” Yao khattei : Khhub, rach, tu waz ama? ma-bnn. Maina 
khattei, Wuz na bnn-am. 

Maina ragdei, shkurdei ; snm shl shkurdei, gottei. Mir dhagd angiish- 
tar maina-’r rattei. Maina yattei kampir nap\is-ar rattei. Yao ba-dam-i- 
Snleiman Paighambar kartei. Yao kond paida vittei, da khii mnrdd mal^- 
snd gottei. 

Traitslatiok of the FOBEOorNa WAEHf Tale. 

There was an old woman. She had a grandson. One day her grandson 
said: Ask the King’s daughter (in marriage) for me, (lit. arrange a 

betrothal).” The old woman said : “ He is a king, we are beggars ; will 

he give his daughter (to you) ?” The grandson said: “Go thou j the re- 
sponsibility is on me.” The old woman went (and) said: “I desire a 
drawer of water”.*^ The king said: “ Kick (her out). What dirt is she eat- 
ing?” The king’s servant kicked (her out). She went home. Again her 
grandson sent (her), again she went to the king’s house. “ I desire a 
drawer of water”, she said. The king said to his Wazir : “Shall we kill 
her, (or) what shall we do ?” The W'azir said : “ Let us af>point a large 
(full) marriage settlement. From that she will turn back (i. e. she will be 
unable to conijdy with it).” The king said: “ Good, appoint a marriage 
settlement.” He appointed a thousand rams, a thousand camels, a thousand 
cows, a thousand ^ yambus,’t a thousand brocade garments, a thousand satin 
garments, a thousand silk garments, a thousand thorough-bred horses, a 
thousand slaves, a thousand female slaves. The old woman became angry,- 
(and) went away. 

Her grandson asked : “ Well, grandmother, how (go matters) ?” The 
old woman said : “ Thus and thus.” The grandson replied : “ If is agreed. 

I am answerable.” Her grandson drew on a ring and said : “ Let so much 
goods be all produced on this spot.” With the breath of the Prophet Solo- 
mon he drew it on. Everything was produced. He sent people into the 
presence of the king (saying), “ I have made ready my arrangements, let the 
king prepare his own.” The king remained in astonishment. He asked 
his Wazir : “ What shall we do ?” The Wazir said : “We will now give 
(the princess). Ko king has turned back from his promise.” The king 
said, “ Take his preparations.” The people went and brought the marriage 
gift (of the bridegroom). The king was astounded. It could not be 

^ Wathf mode of asking for a wife. 

t A Ckinese silver piece in tbe shape of a shoe, worth about £17 and current in 
Eastern Tuxkistan. 
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eontained in the ting’s castle. They made the marriage and took away (the 
bride) . 

The old woman’s grandson made a fortress of iron in a desert, (and) 
took the king’s daughter (there). One day it so happened that he went 
out hunting. The old woman came. He asked, ‘'Old woman I where- 
fore hast thou come ?” The old woman said, “ I am going to the house of 
the king’s son-in-law.” 

The king’s son-in-law put (her) behind him (on his horse) and brought 
her (home). The king’s daughter said: “Why hast thou brought her ? 
We will not put the old woman in our house*” The king’s son- 
in-law said : “ From her hand what will come (what harm will she do) ?” 
The king’s daughter said It will be thy heart (?)” 

One day the son-in-law went out to hunt. The old woman said : “ Thy 
husband does not love thee, ixndo thy hair and sit weeping, do not go forth 
into thy husband’s presence* If he says ‘ Why dost thou not come forth ?’ 
say, ‘ Thou dost not love me ; if thou lovest me give me (thy) ring.’ ” 
Her husband came, she went not forth into his presence. He said : 
“ Wherefore earnest thou not into my presence ?” The girl said : “ Thou dost 
not love me.” He said : “ How do I not love (thee) ?” The girl said : “ If 
thou lovest me, give me (thy) ring.” Her husband gave (it) to her. 

Again he went out to hunt. The old woman said, “ Let us go to the 
river bank.” They went to the river bank. The old woman said : “I have 
a (spinning) wheel (to me there is a wheel), let us ride on it.” The king’s 
daughter rode with the old woman. She turned (the wheel) to the right, it 
ascended to the sky ; she turned it to the left, it descended in a certain city. 
The king of that city gave the old woman a lak of tillas. The old 
woman took the tillas and went away. 

Her grandson came (home) ; his wife is not (there) . He became very 
troubled. He had a talking-bird, from it he enquired : “ Whither has she 
gone ?” The bird answered : “ She has gone with the old woman.” The 
grandson said : “ How shall we do ?” The bird said : “ I will go round 

city by city and will search ; if I find her, she will give me the ring.” He 

said : “ All right, go. Do not again (f) me. The bird said : I will 

not (?) 

The bird went and searched ; for several years it searched (and at 
last) found (them). The king’s daughter gave the ring to the bird. The 
bird took it away and gave it to the old woman’s grandson. He with the 
breath of the Prophet Solomon drew it on. His wife appeared, and he at- 
tained to his desire. 
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TALES FEOM BOEBES’S INTO SAEIKOLf. 

1. I khalg az Aflatim porst M ; Hxicli sal ar-kima at 

a persoa from Plato asked that; Many years to sHp (tliou) 
viid, darya safar at chaug ; ar dar tsez tamasha at wand? 
wast sea yoyage (tkou) madest to sea wkat strange tlnngs (ikon) sawest ? 
Levd ko : ’Ajab yii vdd az darya pa mi kasb am faribt 

Eeplied that strange tMs was fi:om sea to this shore (I) arrived. 

2. I gadai bai pa darwaza slit i ehizi talibt, 

a heggar rieh man’s to door went a thing (something) desired 

Cbed az dariin jaw^b yM ko khanzob pa cbed niest. Gadai levd 

House from inside answer came that lady at home is not. Beggar said 

ko: I kond Mipik am talibtjit a-khanzdh am na talibtjit 

that: a piece of bread (I) had desired (acc.) lady (I) not had desired 

ko dos jawdb am vtig. 
that such answer (I) obtained. 

B. I babib har-wakt pa kabristan set-ar viid, kbn 

a (certain) doctor whenever to grave -yard was-going own 

cbadir kh’ ar-kal kh’ ar-pets parwid-ar-vtid. Mardum porst ko : 

scarf own to head own to face nsed-to-wrap. Men asked that: 

Mi sabab tsez ? Levd ko : Az mi kabristdn-enj mnrdha kha- 

Of this reason what ? He said that from this grave-yard (adj.) corpses asham-* 

jal som, wi ivon choi mu av dawa-av khiigj maugj. 

ed I am (I go) because whoever my (they) medicines have eaten have died. 

4. I math i padkhab sbahzada katti gbieu nakbtiig ; Kber jiirm 

one day a king prince with hunting went out air hot 

Slit. Padkhab at sbahzada khii V lei maskbarab cbii sevd 

became. King and prince own (they) cloaks jester’s on back 

laehaug. Padkhah sbiind levd : Eb maskbarab ! tii ind6r i sber wez 

placed. King smiled said: Oh jester thee on an ass’s load 

yost. Maskbarab levd ko : Badki dba sber wez. 

is. Jester said that: Yes two ass’s loads. 

5. Ehalg i duk-ar av levd ko : Talab-4 ko tii 

People a crook-back to (they) said that: Hesirest thou that thy 

dom kbez tsa-saod, yu judu khalg dom tii rang eberd tsa- 

back straight should-become, or other people’s backs thy like crooked should 

saod ? Levd ko : Talab-am ko judu kbalg dom duk tsa- 

become ? He said that : I desire that other people’s backs crooked should 

saod, wi-ivon wi tsem katti a-mu weinin, waz a-wif 
become, because (so that) those eyes with (acc.) me they see, I (acc.) them 

tsa weinam. 
may see. 
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6. I math i pMkMK i ar ska’ir zar siit. JallM-ir ramod 

one day a king a to poet angry became. Executioner to ordered 

ko: mu priit zan. JaMd a-medlij veg-ii* tuid. Slia’ir 

that : (in) my presence slay. Executioner (acc.) sword to-fetch went. Part 

hazirav-ir levd ko : a mu chupatak dhoid, ko padkhah klxusli 

present people-to said that; (acc.) me slaps strike ye, that king happy 

sdod. Padkhah sMiud ; u az gunah narzed. 

maybe. King smiled; and from fault passed over. 

7. I khalg laur martabah viig. I dost wi’r priit a- 

a person great dignity obtained. A friend to him before (acc.) 

wi wand-ir sut. Wi dest porst ko : Choi Mo? tsez-ar 

him in order to see went. His friend asked that : who (art) thou ? what for 

at yat ? Yii dest khannindah siit. Levd ko : A-mu na 

(thou) earnest ? That friend ashamed became. He said that ; (acc.) Me no 
padzan-a. Tii-yan kadim-inj dest am waz. Matam ivon am tu 

knowest ? Of-thine old (adj.) friend (I) I. Condolence for (I) these 

priit yS.t, khedhjit-am tao at kaur sedhj. 

before came, I had heard thou (thou) blind hast become. 

8. I khalg i darwesh dastur zukht ratsiist. Darwesh ar-kahristaii 

a person a beggar’s turban took fled. Beggar to grave-yard 

sut nalust. Mardum wi-’r levd ko : “ Yii adam tii dastur tar 

went sat down. Men him to said that; ‘‘That man thy turban towards 

b%h-guiiah yud, tsez ivon at ar-kabrist&n nalust j, 

garden direction took away, what for (thou) to grave-yard hast sat down, 
tsez kan aud?” Levd ko: “ Yii mas akhir aud yMhd ; wi 

what doest here ?” He said that ; “ He also at last here will come ; that 

ivon am and naliistj. 
for (I) here have sat down. 

SABIKOLr TALES. 

' I. ■ 

1. I nek i hadh viid. 2. Wodh dhau av safar tiiid. 3. Chan- 
din math avpondtnid. 4. Wikech marzun siit. 5. Nek levd badh-ir: 
I ghov khpik mu’r dh^. 6. Badii levd ko : Tao kh’ tsem kaur kan, tom waz 
tii’r dham. 7. Nek khxi tsem chaf and, aziim av tiiid. 8. Chandiii math- 
onj pond av tuid. Waz wikech marzun siit. 9. Nek levd ko: Ighovkhiflk 
mu’r dha. 10. Badh levd ko : I sari tsem mas chafan, tom tii’r dham. 
11. Virt tsem kaur siit. Badh tiiid, nek reid. 12. I mdth chii biur naliist. 
Khum (sham) siit. I kiid yat. 13. Kiid az dhumwadhord. Ktid a-wi kutai- 
khxi yud. I pa garma duwust at khab siit, 14. B’ad az wakt i khithp 
i yurkh i rapts i void yat. Yurkh az rapts porst ko : Tao at ko-jui viid 
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15. Eapts levd to : Waz am ntir pMklialL ar-klar (sliakr) viid. 16, 
Yxirkh levd ko : Tsez kkabar yost ? Eapts levd ko : Padkhah kliii wazir-av 
katti dar ghazab sedbj. FMkhab-an i radzin kaur sedhj. Padkhab kliii 
wazir-av-ir levd ko : Tamasb tabib vareit vorit. 17. Kbitbp levd ko ; Eb 
abmak at Padkbtlb I tii mul ar-dariiti i kkdiii reidz yost. A-wi reidz tsa vird, 
reidz ar-past tsa zozd, m tsem tazo saod. 18. Yiirkb levd ko : Eh abmak 
at 1 garma xrnit i savz cbinar yost. Obiii&r pa biin i kanl yost. Har rang 
kanr tsa vid, az cbinar wadbord, i dbbst ar kanl dhid, az kanl zozd tar cbinar 
roft, az chink' z6zd, kbit to tsem roft, wi tsem tazo saod. 

19. A-di gap garma-yenj kaur kbiid ; pigan aziim indkid nakbtug. 
20. Slit cbinar pa biin. Az cbinar wadbord, kliii a-dblist dbod ar-kaul, rift 
tar cbiiiar ; rift kliii tar tsem. Wi tsem taz6 siit. 21. Aziim indaud tiiid. 
PMkbab ar-kbk siit, ko Padkhab a-wazir-av Jam’ ebaugj. 22. Az wazir- 
av porst ko : “ Hiir tamasb-ir dbes matb-on] karar viid. Hiir a-tamasb zan- 
am,” 23, Nek levd ko : Eb ! Padkbab ’Alam, mef a-gunab i matb-oiij 
talab-am. Padkbab levd ko : Ma’akul. 24. Nek levd ko : mu’r biikm saud- 
6 PMkbab radzin a- tsem taz6 kan-am. 25. PMkbab levd ko : mu 
radzin a-tsem tazo kan-6 a-wi tiir db^m. 26. Nek levd ko : Tii ar-mk i 
kboin reidz yost. Mu’r v6r. 27. A-wi reidz vaug kokbt. Wi a-talkbd 
zukbt. Padkbab radzin cbii-tsem viist. Wi tsem taz6 siit. 28. Pigki- 
adb Padkbab-ar kbabar siit radzm tsem taz6 slit. Padkbab kbusb-wakt 
siit. Levd ko : kiw kait vorid. 29. Padkbab kbez av yat. Levd ko : 
kbli radzin tiir tsa dbam kbusb-wakt soy-a. 30. Nek levd ko : Eb ! 
PMkbab ! tao pid waz j^ots. Kbii a-radzin nek-ir dbtid. 81. PMkbab levd 
ko : Eb 1 pots, nakbti cbii takbt. Nek nakbtiig cbii takbt. 

32. Cbandin math az-zab6 badb yat. As-salam aleikum.” Nek levd 
ko: Aleikum as-salam. Tsez talab tii-yan yost.” 88. Badb levd ko : 

Eb ! PMkbfib. Gbazma-i-gbaib az tii talab-am.” Levd ko : CbMj sand, 
So, falan Jai i garma yost. Garma pa dariin durr kburjin yost ; lal sandik 
yost ; a-wimur zoz vor ; la’l sandik mur-i, durr kburjin tiir-i.” 34. Kbair 
az-lim rawM snt tiiid. Slit garma pa dariin. Kbeg-ir ash, pameg-ir lei, 
az i cbiz be-Ajat. 35. Badb levd ko : Eb Kbuda ! waz am dbew sedbj- 
a, a-mi pMkbM-’r yussam-a. Kbii-batb kbor-am alasam. 36. Kbair ; 
kbab siit. Yiirkb, void, kbitbp, rapts ybt. Gbaul wodbd ko : Az dariin 
sberfa nakbtug. 37. Kbitbp levd ko : Eb 1 yiirkb, i sbam kan. Yiirkb 
a-sbam zukbt ,• a-divir bat cbaug. Kbaig naliisj. 38. Yiirkb kbuj dbaug j 
imi’r taklif cbaug ; kbitbp deid. Wi kecb kond cbaug. Badb maug. 

II. 

1. I cburik-an baroi pots viid, I math cburik wasiyat cbaug ko : 
Albatta, albatta, keno kbadorj yost, pa kbadborj i-tsemi baba yost, wi kbez 
ma so, yii Mam kbb’d, Levd, maug. 2. Pots kbel levd ko ; Mash son. 
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Dziil p5ts level ko : na s&m. Laur pots levd ko : som. 8. Aziim. slit, levd 
ko : As-salto aleikanij wa aleikum as-salam . Sehat-at-a. Levd shiikri. 4. 
Levd ko : Eh p5ts, ko jui so. Levd ko, mu’-at4-aii [proii. m'dtiVnI ghazina 
vM par-wi am y4t. , 5. Baha levd ko: Eh pots ! he wakt at yithj. Niir 
aud khab-ar risan. Tt ghadh4 khah-ar reid. 6. , Baba levd ko : Tao nmh 
farzand so, waz khii radzin tiir dham. 7. Levd ko ; Tsez kizmat tiir kan- 
ani. Baba levd ko : I shh’ yost, wi surun patao. Mu-yan 1 khislat yost. 
Hi kahr yadhd-6 waz tii a tsem kau-am. Mu’r kahr yadhd-6, tao mu a tsem 
kau. Ghadha levd ko : Ma’akuL 

8. Pigan indaud j i ketman wi’r dhM. So, sher surun patao.” Ghadha 
silt, ko divir hat na siit a-divir az garg chaug deid. 9. I math chii-biiir 
tizd, ada na slit. Yat, a-ketman pataod. 10. Churik levd ko : Tii l;ahr 
yat-a. Ghadha levd ko : Mu kahr nei, ko tao at a mu zed. 11. Churik 
indaud, wi tsem kaud, 12. Bhau-ao pots uz yat. Churik levd ko : Eh pots 
tsez-ar at y^t ? Ghadha levd ko : Khab i vrod mu-yan (y)ith jit. A-'wi am 
khkaig-ir yat. 18. Churik levd ko : khuj ma dhor. Tii ata-an fulan jui 
ghazina yost. Til vr6d par wi tiiid. 14. Tao mu’r khez nith. I shev mu- 
yan yost ; tao wi surun patao. Waz khii radzin tiir dham. 15. Ghadha 
pigan-athnakhtiig. Shm' a-surun pataod. 16. Churik levd ko : Pigan 
az jangal zez vor, Sher-ar levd ko : Chii tii g-dhakht6 tao alas. 
17. Ghadha a-sher det ttiid. Az jangal zez chii sher dhakht. Sher aliiid 
indaid-ir na ehimbd. 18. Ghadha a-chog tizd. Wi ghaul khchakht. 19. 
Silk aztim a-zez zukht ratsust, yat pa divir. 20. Churik porst ko : Eh Shk ! 
tao at tsa’r yat. Shk levd ko : Eh kaur 1 tao mu ghaul na wain-4. Ghadh4 
mu ghaul khchakht. 21. Churik levd ko : Ah bala I shk ghaul at tsa’r 
khchakht. Ghadha levd ko : Ah pid I tu k4hr y4t-4, 21. Churik levd : 

Mu kahr yat. Ghadha zibet, wi tsem kaud. Churik maug. 

III. 

1, I bai viid. Bai-an haroi pots viid, dha’r gal dha ’azar mdo vM. 2. 
I math levd ko : So ]iots, az mal khabar zdz. Laur pots, tuid, a-mdl jama’ 
chaug, ar-gal dh4d. Khilb pa divir khuvd. 8. Barabari khab viid ko dh4 
vurjin yat, a-mal az gal det. Wi laur pots pMkhah a-radzin wadhord. 4. 
Eadzin levd ko : a-mu ma wadhor, mal mu-yan. Laur pots levd ko : mu- 
yan. 5. Eadzin levd ko : tao a mu zoz. Waz a-mal na dem. Laur pots levd 
ko : Waz a-tu z6z-am ; waz som kh’ ata khez. 6. Aziim slit khii ata khez. 
Ata levd ko ; Bala ! tsez hayal at siit. 7. Levd Padkhah radzin a-mal mu’r na 
dhad. Ata levd : Tsk-ir na dhad. 8. Padkhah radzin levd ko ,* Bai a-mu 
kh’ pots-ir dhid-6, waz a-mal dham. 9. At4 porst ko : Padkhah radzin yus- 
a. Laur pots levd ko, na yiis-am. 10. Az madhan-sedhj pots porst: 
Padkhah radzin yus-a. Wi levd. Na yusam. 11. Az dziil pots porst j 
Levd ko yusam. Pid levd ko : te son. 12. Siit Padkhah khez. Padkhah 
khii radzin dhad. 
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13. Mardum mubd.rak-bad-ir yllt : Ha Padkhali 1 mubd-rak vid, mu- ' 
b^rak vid. Kbub Padkbab at ‘vedbj. Makborj darakbt tu-yan na vedbj.” 
14 Levd ko : A-mi cbbi vareid. Mardum levd ko : A-mi tu daniM va- 
reid. 15, Wi damM kliaffa sut, levd ko ; Eozagar i nek kbez som. Levd, 
so. 16. Azum Slit. Levd ko: Eb Eozagar i nek ! Padkbab mu’r levdko : 
Makborj darakbt vare. Waz az ku var^am. 17. Wi gbin levd: Gbam 
ma kan. New past kbn’r sbira t4z. New past kbu vurj-ir sbira taz. 

Ar-vur j suwc^r so i...*....vurj a-tii dary^ pa-lab yust, kbii vurj-ar 

cbil kamcbi dba, vurj ar-darya (?) gbut dbid. 

Liteeax Tbakslation' oe the above, 

1. (There) were (two men,) one good (and) one bad. 2. They 
went a journey. 3. (They) went several days’ road. 4, Tbeir stomachs 
became hungry. 5. The good (one) said to the bad : Give me a piece o£ 
bread. 0. The bad one said : Tbou, make (thine) own eye blind, then 
I will give thee (some bread). 7. The good (one) pierced (bis) own eye. 
Thence they went (on). 8. Several days’ road they went. Again their 

stomachs became hungry. 9. The good (one) said : Give me a piece of 
bread. 10. The bad (one) said : Pierce also the eye (of the) one side 
(which remains), then I will give thee (some bread), 11. Both (his) 
eyes (thus) became blind. The bad (one) went (on), the good (one) re- 
mained. 12. He sat one day on (till) evening. (It) became evening. A 
dog came, 13. He laid hold by the dog’s tail [lit. dog’s from tail] . 
The dog leading (him) took him away. Brought him into a cave and went 
(to) sleep, 

14, After a time, a wolf, a bear, a fox, a night-mare (!) came. The 
bear asked the fox*. Thou, where wert thou ? 15. The fox said : I was 
to-day to (at) the king’s town. 16. The bear said: What news is 
(there) ? The fox said : The king has become angry with his Wazirs. A 
daughter of the king’s has become blind. The king said to his Wazirs : 
Find a doctor (and) bring (him). 17. The wolf said : Ah 1 thou (art) 
a foolish king. Amongst thy flocks [lit. thy flocks’ to inside] (there) is a 
blue goat. If he brings that goat, (and) takes the goat’s skin, her eyes 
will become (renewed) . IS. The bear said : Ah ! thou fool, before the 
cave (there) is a green plane-tree. At the foot of the plane-tree (there) 
is a pool. What kind so-ever (of) blind person (there) may be, (if) he 
lays hold of the plane-tree, puts [strikes] one hand into the pool, takes 
(vrater) from the pool, smears (it) on to the plane-tree, takes from the 
plane-tree, (and) smears (it) on to (his) own eyes, his eyes will become 
renewed. 
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19. Tlie blind maa wbo was in tbe cave [lit. tbe in-tbe-cave (adj.) 
blind man] beard this speech ; next day be rose up thence (and) went out. 
20. He went to tbe foot of tbe plane-tree. He laid bold of the plane-tree, 
struck bis band into the pool, smeared (water) on to tbe plane-tree, smeared 
[to] bis own eyes. His eyes became renewed. 21. He rose up thence 
(and) went (away). He went to tbe king’s city ; when [that] the king bad 
[has] assembled (bis) wazii-s. 22. He interrogated bis wazirs (saying) : 
To-day, your ten days’ agreement is up [lit. to you ten-days’ (adj.) agree- 
ment was]. To-day I slay you. 23. Tbe good (hero of tbe tale) said : Ob 
king of the world 1 I beg (off tbe punishment of) their fault for one day. 
Tbe king said: All right. 24. Tbe good one said; If the order be 
(given) to me, I will cure (renew) tbe eyes of tbe king’s daughter. 25. 
Tbe king said ; If thou curest my daughter’s eyes, I will give her to thee, 
26. Tbe good one said : Amongst tby flocks (there) is a blue goat. Bring 
(it) to me. 27. He brought that goat (and) flayed (it). He took its 
gall (and) bomid (it) onto tbe eyes of tbe king’s daughter. Her eyes 
became renewed. 28. Next morning news went to tbe king (that) (bis) 
daughter’s eyes were cured. Tbe king rejoiced. He said : Call (them and) 
bring (them) . They came before tbe king. He said : If I give thee my 
daughter wilt thou be glad. 30. Tbe good one said : Ob king ! thou (art 
my) father, I (am thy) son. He gave bis daughter to tbe good one. 31. 
Tbe king said : Oh son I mount on the throne. The good one mounted on 
the throne. 

32. After some days the bad one came. (He said) Peace be with you. 
Tbe good one replied: And with you be peace. What is tby desire [lit. 
what desire of thine is (there)]. 33. The bad one said : Ob king ! I desire 
a hidden treasure from thee. He replied : (It) is good. Go, in such a 
place (there) is a cave. Inside the cave (there) is a sack of pearls, (there) 
is a box of rubies. Take (and) bring them [it] to me. Tbe box of rubies 
(shall be) for me, the sack of pearls for thee, 34. Well, thence be started 
(and) went. He went into the cave. (There was) food to eat, clothes to 
put on, no lack of any thing [lit. from one thing not lack]. 35. Tbe bad 
one said : Ob God ! have I become mad ? Shall I take this to tbe king ? 
By myself I will eat, I will lie down. 36. Well, (it) became night. The 
bear, the night-mare, tbe wolf, tbe fox, came. (They) gave ear (and 
heard) that a sound came from within. 37. Tbe wolf said : Ob bear I show 
[make] a light. The bear took (a) candle (and) opened the door. (A) 
person was sitting (there) [lit. person has sat doTO]. 38. Tbe bear felt 
fear; each invited tbe other (to enter) [lit, one to this one gave trouble^]. 

* The expression, talclif ‘‘to give trouble, ” “to tronhle,’* is a common 

oriental one for “ inviting in”, answering to the Trench “ donnez-vons la peine d’en- 
trer,” 
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The wolf entered. He tore [made] his stomach (to) pieces. The had one 
died. 

■ II. 

1. A (certain) man had three sons [lit. of one man (there) were three 
sons]. One day the man gave (them) a dying warning, (saying) : Truly, 
truly ; (there) is an old mill ; in the mill (there) is a one-eyed old man ; 
go not before him ; he eats men. He said (and) died. 2. The sons said : 
We will go. The younger [little] son said: I go not. The elder son 
said: I go, 3. Thence he went (and) said: The peace be with you. 
(The old man replied) And with you be the peace. Art thou in (good) 
health? (The son) replied : Thanks, 4 (The old man) said: Oh (my) 
son! whither goest thou? He replied: There was a treasure of my 
father’s. To (seek) it I come. 5. The old man said: Oh son! thou 
hast come untimely. To-day. we will remain here for the night. That 
boy remained for the night. 6. The old man said : (Do) thou become 
a son to me ; I will give thee my daughfer. 7. He said : What service 
shall I do thee? The old man replied: (There) is an ass, throw away 
its dung. (There) is a custom of mine. If thine anger comes (if thou 
becomest angry), I will dig out thine eyes. If my anger comes, (do) thou 
dig out my eyes. The boy said : All right. 

8. Next day he rose (and) gave him a hoe (saying) : Go, cast away 
the ass’s clung. The boy went (and found) that the door (would) not 
open. He took [made] the door off its hinge (and) entered. 9. (For) 
a (whole) day till evening he removed (the dung). (The work) was not 
comjDleted, He came (in, and) threw down the hoe. 10. The man said : 
Has thy anger come ? The hoy replied : Am I not angry [lit. my anger 
not?] that thou (hast) killed me (with hard work). 11. The man 
arose (and) dug out his eyes. 12. The second son again, came. The 
man said : Oh son I what for (hast) thou come ? The boy replied : (Last) 
night a brother of mine had come (here). I came in order to seek him. 
18. The man said : Feel not afraid ; (there) is a treasury of thy father’s 
in such a place ; thy brother (is) gone to it. 14. (Do) thou sit down 
before me. (There) is an ass of mine. (Do) thou cast away its dung. I 
will give thee my daughter. 15. Next day the boy went out. He east 
away the ass’s dung. 16. The man said : To-morrow bring fuel from the 
forest. To the ass he said : If he loads (it) on thee, (do thou) lie down. 
17, The boy drove the ass (and) went. He loaded fuel from the forest 
on the ass. The ass lay down, and consented not to get up (again) . 18. 
The boy drew (his) knife (and) cut off its ear. 19. The ass took the 
(load of) fuel thence, (and) ran away, (and) came to the door. 20. The 
man asked ; Oh ass 1 what for (art) thou come. The ass replied : Eh 1 
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(tliou) blind man, seest tbon not my ear ? The boy (has) cut ol my ear, 
21. The man said : Oh child ! what for (hast) thou cut off the ass’s ear ? 
The boy r.e|)lied : Oh father ! (has) thy anger come ? 22. The man said .i 

'^My anger (has) come.” The boy sprung up (and) dug out his eyes. 
The man died. 

III. 

1. (There) was a rich man. The rich man had three sons. In twc 
folds (there) were two thousand sheep. 2. One day he said : Go, son, 
(and) take knowdedge of the flocks. The eldest son went (and) gathered 
together the flocks, and put (gave) them into the folds. At night he slept 
at the door. 3. The night was over (?) -when two horsemen came, (and) 
drove the flocks from the fold. That eldest son seized (one of the riders 
who turned out to he) the king’s daughter. 4, The girl said : Seize me not^ 
the flocks (are) mine. The eldest son re]3lied : Mine. 5. The girl said : 
(Do) thou take me (to wnfe) ; I will not drive (away) the flocks. The 
eldest son said: I will take thee (to wife). I will go before my father. 
6, He went thence (and came) before his father. The father said: Child! 
What delay has occurred to thee ? 7. He said : The king’s daughter 

(would) not give me the flocks. The father said : What for did she not 
give (them) ? 8. The king’s daughter reidied : If the rich man gives 

me to his son (to wife), I will give np the flocks. 9. The father asked : 
Wilt then take the king’s daughter ? The eldest son replied : I will not 
take (her). 10. He asked the second son [lit. from middle-being son] : 
Wilt thon take the king’s daughter (to wife) ? That (one) replied : I will 
not take her. 11. He asked the youngest [little] son. He replied : I 
will take her.” The father said : ( — ) We will go. 12. They went be- 
fore the king. The king gave his daughter. 

13. People came to (make their) congratulations. Well, King 1 ma^- 
(she) he happy, may (she) he happy ! Thou hast been a good king. 
(But) tliou hast not possessed a coral tree [lit. a coral tree of thine has not 
existed].” 14. He said : Who shall And this ? The iiieii replied: Thy son- 
in-law will find this. 15. His son-in-law became troubled. He said : I 
will go before my wife [lit. my good allotment or portion]."^' (The king) 
replied : Go. IG. Thence he went, and said : Oh wife ! the king (has) 
said to me, Find a coral tree. Whence shall I find (it) ? 17. His wife 
said: Grieve not. Draw on nine skins (as a) covering to thyself. Draw 
on nine skins (as a) covering to thy horse. ' Mount the horse .... the 
horse will take thee to the river hank ; strike thy horse forty (strokes of 
the) whip, the horse will plunge into the river. . . > . . 

[The remainder of the MS. has become imdeci 2 :>herah]e.] 

^ A curious periphrasis to .avoid saying wife,"' 
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The sound kh in SarikoH and Wakhi often represents the s/i of another cognate tongue. Thus P. shed is in Sarikoli Mdh &g. Tho 
CtaddiSj a lull tnho ot the Kungi4 district (Panjah) have a similar peculiarity of pronunciation ; e» J)ImrmMidla tov I^hiU'msdh ; Meenfov 
sem (hundred)j &e. 
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rock, mountain ... gir ... giri ... giri ... ghar, zer ... gairi 
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103 IL ,B. Sh<w — O/i the Ghalcliali Langimges, fNo, 2, 

YOCABULAET. 

A», WaJeM. Sarikoli. 

to be able . . . %arsax-an 

karsar-am 
karkogB-am 
karkakbk 


above, over (postposition) tsa - — — wucb-aii 

^ az — — ter, — ™ 

- az: ter 

above, up (adv.) . 

wuch , 

' . tev 


to abuse 

vai’eiid-ak , 

, rand-ao 



varand-am . 

. ran-am 



vdratam 

. rand-am 



varendetk . 

. randj 


to accompany 

kamtu watsn 

T. W. kamtii set-ao 

T. B. 

account, number . 

asab . . 

.. asub 

A. 

on account of 

— ^ — jitiib . 

, — ivoti' 


accoutrements 

asbab . . 

P. asbab 

P. 

acute (inetapli.) . 

tiz . . , 

P. teiz 

P, 

an adze 

waj^k . 

. wajak 


ill advised, who will not 




take counsel 

nazakhht 

. naghukht 


to aifect, to stain, to profit nadhevs-an . 

. nudhevd-ao 



nadhevs-am . 

, nadliivs-am, iiadhavs-t 


nadhevd-am . 

. ndclhevd-ani 



nadhaf k 

. nadhevd] 


to be afntid, to fear 

washuk-aii . 

. khuj clheigao 



washi-am. 

. dbor-am 



washt-am 

dhaug-ani 



wusheth 

dhaugj 


afresh 

tsa-sar-an 

. az kar 


after (p. p.) . 

tsa an sibds . 

. az zabo 



tsa sibas — an 

. az zabo 


afterwards, behind (adv.) tsibas 

. zab6 


again, moreover, also other waz 

P. wmz 


age (years) 

sdl 

P. sal 

P. 

aged, old 

khhiar 

P. pir 

P. 


^ Tile four words in each dialect opposite each English Terh, are the foiu' foms 
required to he hnoivn in order to conjugate the vorh, viz. the Eoot or Infinitive Eorm, 
the Present, the Past, and the Perfect. Where there are two forms in the second placo^ 
the latter of the two is the 3rd Person Singular, 
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to agree, to consent 

Walchu 

kamei-n 

, Sarikol'i 
. chimbd-ao 


agreement, concord, 

r kami-am , . 

( kimi-t . , 

kamat-am 
kametk 
dsht 

1 chornb-am 

. chinibd-am 
. ehimbd] 

P. ukht 

P. 

to aim 

karawal durz-an 

T. W. chokand-ao 


an ■ . 

kokht 

chokan-am 
cbokand-am 
chokandi 
. fuk * 


to allow {see to put) 

latsar-an . . 

. lacheig-ao 


alone 

wir . . ' , 



along (prep.) following a 

road, river, &c., 

pas 

. pas — — ' 


also .... 


mas 


an ambusli, a man placed 

in ambush 

malish tserak-kuzg 

. sordichoz 


an ambuscade 

malish 

. sord, malikli 


to lie in ambush . 

malish tserak 

. sord-ao 


amongst 


sur-am 

surd'am 

surd] 

dariin 


and . . , . 

• 

at 


anger, wrath 

kar A. ghash 

. kar (kahr) 

A. 

to be, or become angry . 

ghash gokh-an, dar 

kar zar set-ao, dar kar dhad- 

ancient, former 

ding, riz-an 
riz-am 
rizd-am 
rizetk 

mis-ung 

. • , ao • . 

. prod-enj 


animal’s droppings 

poshk 

. bukan 


an animars leg 

long . 

P. lang 

■ P. 

a riding animal, a ‘montiu’e’ wmlagh 

T. wailugh 

T, 

to annoy 

khafd khak 

. khafa chcigao 


annoyed, troubled 

khafa . . . 

P. khafa 

p. 

an answer, reply . 

jawab . 

P. iuwTib 


an ant .... 

mir-prich 

. chumeli 

T. 

an antler 

(kingjDorm) 
schao . . 

. khao 
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WaMd. 

SarikoU, 


an amdl . » 

. sandM 

. . saiidM 

T. 

anyone 

, heeh kui V 

P. W. heeh choi . 

P. S. 

to appear 

, siklhiu-ii 

. namaid-ao 

P. 


siidhuy-am 

, . namay-am 



sadhoid-am . 

. namaid-ani 



siidhiiyetk . 

. , namaidj 


appearance , 

. rang 

. rang 


an apple 

, miir 

. man 


'apricot, 

. chiwan 

. n5sh 


arid, dry 

. w^esk , 

. . ziakhj 


to, arise . , ■ . ■ . 

. giz-B 

. . indeid-ao 



giz-am 

. . indiz-am 



gozd-am 

. indaud-am 



gozg . 

, . indaudj 


an amiful 

. paz 

. maghaul 


an armpit 

. kal 

. bijel 

P. 

arms, weapons 

. asbah . . 

P. yeragh 

T. 

an army 

. liishkar 

P. lakhkar 

P* 

to arouse, to cause to stand giziiv-n 

. , indeizand-ao 


up 

. giziiv-am 

. . indauzaii-am 



gizovd-am 

. . indauzand-am 



giziiveth 

. . indauzaiidj 


to arrange, to appoint (to 



throw) 

. katak 



to arrange in a line 

. katar latsaraii 

. A. katar laeheigao 

„ ,^A, 

' to arrest , . 

, piehraklih-ii 

. . 23achrakhht-ao 



pachrakhli-am 

. 2 )achrekhh-ani 



pachrakhht-am 

, . i)achrakhht-ani 



pachrakhhetk 

. . i^achrakhhtj 


■'dm 

. piltriim-n 

, . 2)adi’om€l-ao 



piitriim-am 




patramd-am 

. . padromhd-am 



putriimetk 

. . padi’ombdj 


arriye, to reach 

. ^yat-ak 

, farebt-ao 



^at-am. 

. , farobs-am 



yatt-am 

, , faribt-am 



^atetk 

. . faribtj 


an, arrow ■ 




!- vdculation, a joint 

. band . , 

. ' P. band 

1\ 


The ^ in italic represents the softer sound of the glmm mentioned ahovc (sec 
^oands), resemhling the Gorman g in %<?, 
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WakM. 


an artizan 

iistMh 

ashes, cinders 

pk'g . 

to ask, also to have juris- 


diction over 

p6rs-an 

pors-am 

p6rst-am 

porsetk 

an ass 

khur 

a jac‘k-ass . ■ , * 

hangi khhur . 

a female ass . 

maeha khhur 

a young ass 

kuat 

a wild ass (Egtms Jiemiomis), 

found on Pamir 

kulan . 

an assemblage 

ma’reka 

to assemble together, to 

be assembled 

ghort watsn 

assistance . . * 

kiimok 

to attain, to touch 

parva-in 

parve-am 

parvet-am 

parvetk 

to cause to attain, to hit 

parvev-an 

with a niissHe . 

parvev-am 

parveavd-am 

parvevetk 

an augury, an omen 

mutr , 

a maternal aunt 

voch 

autumn 

tirma 

to awake, to wake up . 

agah watsn 

'nnawl 

tsiirz . 

an axe, a hatchet 

tipar . 

B. 

to babble, also to talk in 

bram«n 

one’s sleep . 

bram-am 
bramd-am 
brametk - 

the back or rear of any- 

thing . . . 

sibas . 

the back (of a man or 

animal) 

part, dam 

back, backwards (adv.) 

tar- sibas 


Sank oil. 

P. ustodh P. 

. tMer 

. porst-ao 

. pors-ani 

. porst-am 

. porstj 

. slier {from kliar P.) 

T. P. liaiigi slier T. P, 

. markab sber A. P. 

. te klik’ P. 

. kiilan 

A. ma’reka 


» wiklitj setao 


T. kiimak 

T. 

. bezeid-ao 
. bizls-am 
. bizeid-am 


. bizedlij 
. bizeidand-ao 


. bizeisan-am 
. bizeisand-am 


. bizeisanj 

. f ai 

A. 

. vits 


P. pidz 

W. agah setao 

P. S. 

. tsarz 
* baldah 

T. 


. wardMd-ao 
, ivardhau-ani 
. wardliiid-am 
, wardhiidj 

. zabo 

. cbomj, doiii 
, tar-zabu 
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WahM, 

BarikolL 

oil one's back 

sak part 

, chxi chomj 



(on Icich') 

backwards, d reenlons . 

tsibas pudh , 

. zabuj padh 

badness 

shaki . 

ziti' 

bad, aUo old 

shak • 

. zit, badh 

bad tasting , . 

trach . 

? P, ti*ach 

a bag . 

khalta 

. khalta 

baggage, a load , 

viir 

. .wez ■: 

a baggage horse . 

yabu . . . 

P. yabu 

a baking-pan , . 

sat , 

. sM 

a (pla;)dng) ball . 

tup 

. patth 

the bank (of a river) . 

lab P. kor . 

. lav P. yar T. 

bare, naked . . 

shilakh 

. chalendak 

bark (of trees) . 

shung pist , . 

. kabzak 


wood sMn 


to bark 

wak-n 

, wakt-ao 


wak-am . . 

. wak-am 


wakt-am 

. wai^t-am 


waketk 

. waktj 

barle j, corn, cattle-feed . 

yiirk . , 

. chushj 

a bat . , . ; 

shapdrak 

P. shaparak 

bay (colonr) 

turugh 

. turugh 

to bay together (as dogs) 

, varui-n 

. varaud-ao 

to howl 

variiy-am . 

. varau-am 


varoid-am . 

. variid-ani 


variiyetk 

. varaudj 

to be . 

hiimtii-n . 

. vid-ao 

I am, &c*, 

tei-(am, at, <fec.,) . 

. jost-am 

I was, (fee., 

tu (am, &c.,^ 

. vud-am 

having been 

tiiwetk . 

. vedhj 

I may be 

humi-am . 

. . vao-(am, <fec.,) 

thou mayest be 

humiii . 

. (see Grammar.) 

he may be . 

hiimu-t 


we may be . . 

hximi-an 


ye may be 

humu-it 


they may be . 

hiimi-an 


to tell one’s beadsS 

shiraw-an . 

. nashrud-ao 


shiraw-am . 

. nashnW-am 


shii4nd-am . 

. nashrud-am 


shii'awetk^ . 

. nashriidhj 

a beak 

niichk . 

, niisk 


^3 
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WaMl 

BarikoIL 

the main beam of a roof 

was .... 

wus 

a bear (brown) 

naghordum . 

yiirkh 

to bear (a child) . 

yaz-n . . . . 

zad-ao 


yaz-am 

zey-ani 


yazd-am . . 

zM-aiii 


yazetk . 

zMhj 

the Grreat Bear . 

aft bradaran (the Seven 



Brothers ) . P. W. aft kunan P. S. 

a beard , . . 

reghish 

bun 

beardless . . . 

kasa . . P. 

kesa , ' P. 

to beat, to poxmd . . 

chuk-n . . . 

chakt-ao 


chiik-am . , . 

chak-am 


chukt-am . . 

chakt-am 


ehuketk , , 

chaktj 

because . - • 

yao jinib, jem. jinib 

wi ivon, mi ivoii 

to become . 

wats’n . . 

set-ao 


C wats-am . 

( s6-m 


G wds-t . 

( sand 


vitt-am . . . 

siit-am 


vitk 

sedhj 

it becomes (suits) [ini- 



pern] . . . 

saz-d 


a bed . 

pip . . 

baber 

a bee, or a wasj) . 

dhos 


a beetle 

singurt 

jisk 

before (time) 

dar wakht . P. A. 

dar wakht P. A. 


tar mis (nose). 

tar prod or prut 


— tar mis 


before (picwe) 

priit . , 

<g 

a beggar, a petitioner . 

chilgak-kiizg 

talibt-ichoz 

beginning 

pursam 


behind, after (adv.) 

tsibas 

zabo 

behind (p.p.) 

tsa sibas-aii 

az zabo 

the being or existing 

htimum ' . . . 

vidi 

a bell .... 

Zlll . 

gvl 

below 

purdast, sa past-an 

— pa bun, az baber 

beloved or loveable 

ba tserak-chok 

ba cheig-asuk 

to bellow 

sak-waghn watsn*. 

chii waghd setao 

bellj, stomach 

wdnj, dur . 

keeh 

to bend 

khham ding. P. W. 

cheng dhcidao 


kham dliadao 
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to besiege, to enclose . 

kabalding 


SarikoU. 

kabal.dhadao 

to bestow, to grant 

nung ding . 

P. 

nuin dhddao : A. 

betrothal . 

between . . . 

beyond (p.p.) , . 

kh’astaga 

naiyana 

tsa an dhir . 


az — — dhdr 

beyond (adv.) . . 

yd sdr . . 


tar wi sdr 

the bile . * . 

talkhah . . . 

P 

trach 

to bind . . V . 

vand-dk 


vist-aO' 


vand-am 


vind-am 


vast-am 


vlist-am 


vandetk 


viistj 

a binding or edging 

ziek 


z4ak' ■ : T. 

a birch tree 

furz * 


. kaying . 

birch bark 

furz pist , 


kayiiig past 

a bird 

parinda 

P 

kush T. 

a biscuit . . 

piitak . V 


takich 

a bit (horse’s) 

jaoji . . 


jaojao 

to bite or sting . 

nosh ding , F. 

W. 

nekh dhadao P. S. 

to bite 

diinduk ding 


dhandan dhadao 

bitter 

talkhh . . 


tsekh 

the black on the bottom 
of a kettle 

rizm 


rizm 

black 

sehu 

P. 

tar P 

a blacksmith 

aiii-gar 


ain-gar 

a blanket, a body cover- 
ing 

kampal , ? 

P. 

bawein 

a horse blanket 

iii .. . . 

P 

jal P. 

a cold blast . 

suz . 


sauz (lit. /a dame; 

to bleat 

wagh-an , 


from the burning 
effect of cold) 
waghd-ao 

blessing (subst.) . 

kilt . 

.T. 

kiit T. 

blind , , . . 

kur , . 

T. 

kaur 

blood 

wukhaii 


waklihiii 

to blow 

puf tserak 


puf clieigao 

blue 

savz . . 

P. 

khoin, savz P. 

blunt 

muk . . 


ineak 

to blush 

sokr watsn 


riisht set-ao 

a boat 

kishti . . 

P, 

kamah T. 

to boil 

ydksh-n 


wirevd-ao 


yaksh-am 


warav-am 
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WahhL 

yaksht-am 

« * 

Sarikoli. 

wirevd-am 


yakshetk 


wirevdj 

a l^one 

yaich 

. 

ustkhan 

boot (given in addition 
to an article exchang- 
ed) . 

bMtoad 


ustag 

srongh boots o£ untan- 
ned leather 

shiishk 


pekhh 

the bosom . 

ba]) 

... 

tej 

both .... 

bar kifeh 

. 

virt 

bottom 

. 

. 

biia 

a bow (to shoot with) . 

kamanak 

. P. 

tsaii 

a wooden bowl 

tir dast 
knbnn 

. P. 

tothch 

a box .... 

sniiduk 


sandiek 

a boy 



gadha 

bran 

safk 


sabast 

a branch 

sholkhh 

. P. 

shokhh 

to brand 

dAgh katak . 

P. W. 

dugh dhadao P. 

the brain 

maghz 

. P. 

moghz 

brass 

khhalah 

. P. 

khholah 

brave, conrageons 

batiir 

. A. 

batiir (bahadnr) 

bread 

khoch 

. 

khj^ik 

a thin cake of bread 

fitir 


chapati 

breadth, width 

bar 


bar 

to break (intr.) * 

wak-n 

. 

wakt-ao 


wak-am 


wak-am 


wakt-am 

. 

wakt-am 


waketk 


waktj 

to break [intr.], to be- 
come broken 

schkodh-an watsn . 

varakhtj setao 

to break (tr.) 

also schkodh-an 
schkiir-am 
schkond-am 
sehkong 
schkodh-an . 


varakht-ao 


schkond-am 


vareig-am 


schkott-aijGL 

• ' , ' »■ 

varakht-am 


schkotk 


varakhtj 

to break in (a horse, <fec.) 

borgi ding 


bnrgi dhad-ao 


0 0 
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WaMii. 

BarikolL 

to Ibreals (of a rope, &e.,) 

[intr.] . 

rasiidh-n 

^ , zdakht-ao 

rasedh-am 

» . zdeig-am 


rasen-am 

, . zdakht-am 


raseng 

, . zddkhtj 

to break (a rope or 

thread) [tr.] 

rasedhiiv-n 

• . zdardhand-ao 


rasedhav-am 

rasedhovd-am 

rasedhuvetk 

» * 

the breast, the cbes-t 

J)UZ 

. . poz 

breath 

dam , 

, . dam 

a piece of brick . 

sholg . 

. khalg 

a bridge 

skord . 

, yeid 

a bridle 

yikhan 

, . vidban 

to bring 

wiizum-an . 

. , veig-ao 

r vor-ani 


wiizum-am . 

’ * 1 yir-d 


wazamd-am . 

. . vaug-am 


wuzximetk . 

, . vaugj 

to bring or take in, to 
cause to enter, to in- 

troduce 

cMrmiiy-n . 

, . duwast-ao 

to bring to mind, to re- 

collect 

tar yfid wlizihn-n 

, tar 3"6d yeig-ao 

broad, expanded , 

kshadh 

1\ kkhudh 

to bring uj), to nurtiire . 

dego-an 

deg-am 

degd-am 

degatk 

(ah) 

broken 

schkong 


wliieh is or has been 

broken 

sehkongung . 

. , varaklitj sedlij 

■which or who has broken 

schkotgung . 

, . yarakhtj-en] 

broken ground 

wueh past . 

W. P. karsi biiik ‘ 


(high low) * 

I — 1 

k — 1 

a. brother 

vriit, lal (?) . 

, . yrod 

related as brothers 

vrut-m » 

, . yrador 

brow, forehead 

ruk 


to brush against, to im- 

pinge 

shtrakh-u 

• . tiirft-ao 


ghtrdkh-am . 

• , tur£-am 
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SarikolL 



shtrakht-am . 


turf t- am 


shtrakhetk . 


turft-j 

a buck-goat . 

ghurgau tugh 


biich 

a buckle 

alkd 


alka 

a bull . , » « 

chat druksh . 


chat khiej 


ghiu'gdo 


wierz 

a biiUet 

wutch . 


poth 

a bullock, an ox . 

druksh 


khiej 

a bundle 

baghehah 

T. 

bukhchah 

to burn (tr.), to set fire to 

thillv-n 


thawand-ao 


thiiiv-am 


thawan-arn 


thawovd-ani . 


thawand-am 


thiiivetk 


tiiawandj 

to burn (intr.), to be burnt tbau-ak 


thid-ao 


than- am 


than- am 


thett-am 


thiid-am 

to burst [intr,], to be 

thetk . 


thedlij 

burst 

zilbedh-n 


parist-ao 


zilbedh-am . 


p^riith-ani 


zubon-am 


parust-ain 


zilbong 


pariistj 

to burst [tr.] 

ziibutliv-n . 


parind-ao 


ziibut-am 


parin-am 


ziibott-am • 


parind-am 


ziibiitk 


parindj 

to bury . , 

khhak khak . 


ba khhak chcig 

a tborn bush, a bramble . 

chirir . 


khar 

a bush-harrow, a rake , 

namurzg 


namiizg 

business, work 

yark . 


cher 

to butt .... 

ding [to strike^ . 


tiikht-ao 

tardli-aiu 

tti.kht-ani 

tcikhtj 

butter , , , , 

rughn . 

P. 

raun 

a ])utterliy . 

pilpilak 

* 

kdpali 

a button 

tiigma, kawa 


tiigmd 

to buy .... 

khharid tseriik 


khharid chelga< 

by, by means of, with . 

— moshon 


— its 
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[No. 3, 


O. 

a thin cake of "bread 
a calf . , . . 

to call, to summon, to 
make proclamation . 


a camel [two-humped] . 
a joung camel 
a [camel’s] hump . 
camp, quarters, also a 
household 

a canal, water-course 
a candle [made "by wind- 
ing cotton cloth round 
a central core of fat 
surrounding a stick] . 
a fur cap 
to take care of 
a carrier of merchandize 
for hire , 

carrion .... 
a cat. . ■ . * ■ *■ ■ . .» 

cattle ♦ # 

horned cattle . . 

a cave .... 
a chain 

to change [in appear- 
ance] [tr.] 
to be changed 
a charge [of cavahy] . 
cheap » * , . 

the cheek • 

cheese • » 

chesnut [colour] , 
to chew the cud . 
a chicken [young] 
a child, an infant 
child-bearing labour 
a chimney * 


WahliL 

fitir ^ 
wushk . * 

kiw tser-ak » 
tsdr-am 
ts^t-am 
tsaretk 
ushtur . 
ushtiir zaman 
kap 

kosh , * 

charm, wadh 


sham , 
tumagh 
nigah tserak 

kir^-kash 
giindas 
pish * . 

mal (= f -rofertg) 
eh^ 
bai . 
zanzir . 

yan rang khak 
yan rang wMsn 
sak-gof&n 
arzdn . 
lunj . 
panir . 
jeiran , 

ramot yit-n {see ‘ 
kiiieh . 
zah, zaman 
zicha * 
ritsn . 


P. 


T, 


BarikoU. 

chapati 

wishk 

kiw cheigao 


khtiir 

taildk 

kiep 

kesh, ktishum 
wadh, iistang 


T. 


R W. 


P. 

P. 


to eat' 


R 


T, 

R 


P. 
? T, 


sham 

tumagh 

nigah cheigao P. S. 

kird-kash 
ttlii’p 
pish 
mul 
chat 

biii, garma 
zanzeir 

yan rang cheigao 
yan rang setao 
chii-zokht 
arzan 
nhrj 
paner 
jeiran 

wakhkier khheig 
ehuja 

bachah P., bala 
zicha 
rezn 

meri ? 
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WahU, 


BarikoU. 


to cliir|), to twitter 

chir-an 

. ? T. 

chird-ao 



chir-am 

• . 

chir-am 



chird-am 

* . 

chird-am 



chiretk 

. 

chirdj 


to choose out, to select 

yawer-n , 

; 

yarur cheig-ao 

T. S. 

to chop 

yawer-am 

yawerd-am 

yaweretk 

rasiidh-n 


khchakht^ao 


rasedh-am 


khcheig-am 



rasen-am 


khchakht-am 



raseng . 


khchakhtj- 


a chopping-hoard 

dosh shung 


d5sh khxing 


a chough 

swats 


ghogh 


cinders, ashes 

parg 


thier 


a circuit; a circumference 

pslab 


san dawand 
(edge circle') 


circular 

put 


pet 


a claw, a talon 

chang 

. P. 

changM 

R 

clay, mud 

khhet 


ghat 


fine clay , • • 

saghaz 

. T. 

saghdz 


a cli:ffi 

an overhanging cliff or a 

koh 

. P. 

teij 


vertical precipice 

baud . 


chapak 


a cloak, clothes 

to close one’s eyes, mouth, 

hot . * 


lei 


<&c. • • 

bars-an 


baghnnd-ao 



bars-am 


baghmez-am 



btet-am 


baghmiig-am 



barsetk 


baghmug j 


cotton cloth 

chikman 

, T. 

galem 

? R 

coarse cotton cloth 
bleached coarse cotton 

chil 


tsaul 


cloth 

kinei 


lel 


to clothe (another person) 

pametsiv-an 


pamedzand-ao 


a cloud, a fog 

mur . 


varm 


cognizance, perception 

darak 

. P. 

darak 

P. 

cold (adj.) . 

siir 

, ? P. 

ish 


a cold 

kokh 
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WahM, 


SarikoU, 

to become cold 

waser-n 


patsig-ao 


waser-am 


patsi-am 


wasert-am . 


patsiig-am 


waseretk 


patsug] 

a cold blast . 

suz 


sauz 

eoldness, cold (subst.) * 

siiri 


ishi 

a collar [of a garment] . 

ghar^h 


zerej 

to collect, to bring toge- 

yiirt-an 


wikht-ao 

ther .... 

yiirt-am 


wikh-am 


yortt-am . 


wikht-am 


yurtetk , 


■wikhtj 

colour, dye , 

rang . . 

. P. 

rang ' ^ F. 

light- coloured [of eyes] . 

chakir . . 


chakar 

a colt .... 

tai ... 

. T. 

tai T. 

a comb .... 

naposan 


wakhm'j 

to come 

waze-in 


yet-ao 


1 wazi-am 


yadh-ani 


[ wizit . 



wazd-am 


yat-ani' :• 


wazg . 



to cause to come [a liv- 

wtizum-n . 


vayand-ao, ■■■ 

ing creature] . 

TOzuin-am . 


vayan-am ' 


wazamd-am . 


,vayand-ani 


wuzumetk . 


■ vayandj' ■ 

to come out, to go out . 

niuz-n . . 


nakhtig-ao'.' 

to command, to order . 

ramei-n , 


,rtoM-ao 


( rami-am . 


J* rami-am 


\ nmi-t . . 


(:ramd-id ' ;■■■ 


ramatt-am . 


ramod-am 


rametk 


ramodhj 

a companion on the road 

am-rah 

. P, 

am-rah P. 

to compensate 

tawan rand-ak 

P. W. 

tiilaii dhadao 

complete, entire . , 

driist . 


putiln T» 

to compound, to mis 

shind-ak 


khirkt-ao 


shand-am 


khirkh-am 


shandid-am . 


khirkht-am 


shondetk 


kherkhtj 

concord, agreement 

asht 

. P. 

ukht P, 

to consent [agree] 

kamei-n 


ehinid-ao 

to construct, to make . 
contrariness, disobedi- 

saz khak 

, P, 

suz clieigao P, 

ence 

mastrakhhi . 


kaishi T. 
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WahU. 

SarilwU. 

contravening, contrarj , 

mastrakhh 

* . . 

kaish 


to converse . 

ksa khanak 

A. W. 

gap cheig-ao 

p.;s.:: 

to cook, also to ripen , 

poch-an 

poch-am 

posht-am 

pochetk 

. , . pizd-ao 

J pez-am 
\ pas-t 

. pekhht-am 
. . . pekhhtj 


to cause to cook , 

patsiiv-n 


pekhht ramad- 

ao, <&c. 


patsiiv-am 

patsovd-ani 

patsiivetk 

.. . 

(j5a command, cp v. 

cooked rations 
a cooking pot, a caul- 

sheilan 

. P. 

sheilan 

P. 

dron 

dig 

. P. 

de^ 

P. 

cool . . . 

soz 

. 

salkin 

T. 

to cool [intr.] 

wasern 

waser-am 

wasert-am 

waseretk 

. 

patsig-ao 

patsor-am 

patsug-am 

patsugj 


to cool [tr.] . 

wasiriiv-n . 
wasiriiv-am . . . 

wasirovd-am 
wasiriivetk . 

patserand-ao 

patseran-am 

pMserand-am 

patserandji 


copper. . 

mis 

. . P. 

mis 

P. 

coral . . 

Indian-coni [not grown 

satk , 

, 

makhhor j 


in W. and S.] . 
reaped corn, heaped up 

konak , 

. T. 

kon^k 

T. 

ready for threshing . 
a corner [of any square 

chiramn 


shurum 


sj)aee] 

j)alch . 

. 

biilung 

T. 

a corpse, a dead man . 

mardhah 

. P. 

murdhah 

P. 

a cough 

kokhh . 


kekhh 


to cough up phlegm 

akhh khak 


akhh cheigao 


counsel, adwe 

salah . 

. A. 

saldh 

A. 

to count 

asab tserak 

.A.W. 

asub cheigao 

A. S. 

countenance 

pets 


riii 

P. 

a counterpane 

kampal 


khaviing 



kiirpa . 

. T. 

kurpa 

T, 

a country, patrie” 

diar 

. P. 

diur 

P. 

courageous, brave . 

battir . 

. A. 

batiir. 

A.V. 
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WaJcM. 


to cover, to close 


to cover the head (by 
tying a cloth round 
it ; said o£ a woman), 
a cow 
a cradle 
a crane 
cream 
to create 

to creep, to crawl 
a crook-back 
crooked 
a crop 
to cross (a Pass), to go 
over 0^* round, to dance 


a crow 
to crumble 


to cry (as animals or 
children) . 
a cuckoo 
cultivable 
to cultivate 


cultivated 
cultivation 
a cup . 
curds 
a curse 
a custom, institution 
a cut, a notch 


gill , , 

gaw-am, git 

gott-am 

gotk 


Languages. [l^o* 

SarikolL 
. bawid-ao 
. bawei-am 
. bawid-am 
. bawedhj 


skv zwain 
chat ghii 

gaura (gahwka P.) 

turnai 

marik 

afridkhak . P. 

gaza ding 
put-dam . • 

kard 
kushtah 

yir-an . . . 

^-am . 

^rd-am 
^iretk ♦ 
kargh^ 
fril-n 
fril-am 
frild-am 
friletk 

nala tserak 
O^one in Wahlian) 
ktirn-asuk 
kiir-n . 
kiir-am 
kbsht-am , 
kbshk . 
koshk-ong 
kiirn 
pil, chini 
pai 

andiwat 
kaidah 
rasang-iing 


. sarmala dhad-ao 
. chat zau 
. prakht 
. turnai 
. mareb 

W. aMd eheigao P. S. 

, gaza dhadao 
. duk 
. cherd 
P, chermi 
. gherd-ao 
. ghirs-am 
, gherd-am 
. gherdj 

. kargha T. 

, warfakht-ao 
. warfareig-am 
. Trar£akht-am 
. warfakhtj 

. chiras cheig-ao 
, kakkiik T. 

. chard-asuk 
■ , chard-ao 
. char-am 
. chard-am 
. chard] 

. chermi 
. chard 
. chinak, chini 
. pbi 
. zaugh 

A, yusun T- 

. khchakhtj-en] 
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WalchC 

&irnkoli. 

to cutj to cut ofE , 

rasiidh-n 

khehakht-ao 


rasiidh-am, rasatht 

' khcheig-ani 
, khchakht-am 


rasaii-am , 

rasang 

khchakhtj 

to cut, to wMttle 

tiish-an . , . 

tukht-ao 


tiish-am 

tiikh-ani 


tosht-am 

tukht-am 


tiishetk 

tukhtj 

to cut out . 

rasiidhn diirzn (io cut to 
taJce) 

khchakht-zokhtao 


rasiidham-durzam, 

khcheig-am z6z-am 


( J cut I talce) &c., 


to cut with an axe 

trash ding . P. W. 

chap6rd-ao 

ehaj)dr-am 

chap6rd-ani 

chaj)6rdj 

to cut into strips 

khash-ak 

tizd-ao 


khash-am 

tdz-am 


khasht-am 

tizd-am 


khashetk 

tizclj 

The Tartar year Cycle named after 12 animals is used. 

Cypress (GW‘][Wessit,s torn- 

losa) (called pencil cedar) 

yk’z . . . 

imbars 

D. 



daily, of a day 
to dance attendance, to 

rwar-iing 

mathonj 

pay one’s court 

shill] ual khak 

valvakh cheigao 

dangling 

raviiidak . . ■ . 

ravindak 

darkness, dark 

tarik , . . 

tarik 

a daughter 

dhayd 

radzen 

a daughter-in-law 

stakh 

zanal 

dawn 

rukhhii . . P. 

yuul 

to dawn 

rukhhn wats-n 

yaiil dliad-ao 

a day 

rwar . . ^ 

math 

day-time 

rwar 

mathuii 

deaf 

dealings (lit. give and 

kar . . . P. 

chlin 

take) 

dtlrzii radha-n 

dhad zoklit 
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Wahid, 


FNo. 2, 


BarikolL 


dearness, scarcity 

kimati 


. kimati 

death 

a debacle of soil, rock, &c. 
brought into the stream 

marg 


marg 

by a ilood of rain, &c. 

shot 

. ' : . 

kara kc 

a deception, a deceit 

tarzik, durogh 

. P. 

. tarziv, 

a decree, an edict 
a deer, a general term for 

iikm . 

. A. 

iikm 

all horned wild animals 

■ ' V o' 

. 

ghiiej 

deficiency 

dzaki 


. dziili 

delay 

.F . .. 


hayal 

delicate, tender 

sendf * 


nazlik 

a demon 

to dent, to compress 

liw 


dhew 


A: 

1\ 


P. 

A. 


forcibly 


dented (of a kettle, &c.) 
to be dented, to be com- 
pressed . 


to deny 

to depart, to start 
deprived of, without 
to descend . 


a desert 
a desire 
to desire 


a devil, a whirlwind 
dew, also a white frost 
diffienlt, troublesome 
with difficxdty, hardly , 


nadliefsliv-n 
nadhefsiiv-am 
nadhefsovd-am 
nadhef siivetk 
. nadhafk-ung 

nadhefs-aii 
nadhefs-am 
nadhavd-am 
nadhafk 
mnnkir w^atsn 
rawan watsn 
bi — 
kham-ak 
kham-ani 
khamd-am 
khametk 
dasht P,, chill 
talab 
chilg-ak 
chalg-am 
chald-am 
ehilgetk 
liw dama 
sehak , 
kiidh . 
azar ghilah 


nadhamband-ao, &c. 


nadhevdj-eiij 

iiadhevd-ao 
nadhivs-am 
iiadhevd-ani 
iiadhevdj 

mnnkir setao A. S. 
P. W. rawAn setao P. S. 

be — 

khavd-ao 
khavs-am 
khavd-am 
khavdj 

dokht P. chanl 
talab 
talibt-ao 
tiilab-am. 
talibt-anx 
talibtj 

dhew balamiit 
khok 
kilah 
azur 


T. 


T, 

A, 


P. W. 


R S. 


<tj <1 
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to die . 


to dig, to excavate 


to digest 

to dip (tr.) . 

to dip oneself, to plunge 

direction 

in wliat direction ? 
dirty , 

a disK 

disobedience, contrari- 
ness , . . 

to disperse, to scatter 
[inti-.] 

disposition, temper 
to distribute [as alms] 
a divarication of a stTeani 
to divide into small pieces 
to do , , . 


docile, tame, tractable, 
quiet 
a dog 

a wild dog « 
tlie dog days 
a child’s doll 
wliicli has been done 
a door 

a door socket 
double-faced, deceitful 
doubt 


WakJiL 

niara-in 
mari-am, niirit 
niortt-am 
nidrik 
23arkbl-n 
parkbl-am 
parkold-am 
parkoletk 
’azam khak . 
ghot ding . P. W. 

ghot yit-n (lit. to eat a 
. P. W. 

tiish T., gaua 
tar kuin gana ? 
chirkin . . T. 

rim , . . , 

kiibiin .... 

mastrakh 

takhhirm watsii . 
mijaz {^foT mizaj) A. 
bakhsh tseriik P. W. 
taran . . . , 

zest khak 
khak, or gokh-n . 
gokh-am, gom 
gbklit-am 
khotk « 

shov , , , . 

shach .... 
kik . . . . 

tamus , . , A. 

kitkan , 

kliotk-ung . 

bar . , . R 

gorj .... 
falfiis , . P. 

guman . . T . 


Barikoll 

marg-ao 

mir-am, merd 

maug-am 

inangj 

kaud-ao 

kau-aiii 

kaud-am 

kaudj 

’azam cheigao P- 
ghiit dhad-ao P. S. 

ghiit kheig-ao P. 
tiish 

tar ka guna ? 
g].iazd 
kheidh 
tothch 

kaishi ' 

takhhirm setao 
mijiiz 

bokhsh cheigao 
taram 

rezah cheig-an P. 
cheig-ao 
kaii-am, kakht 
chaug-am 
chaugj 

shuv 
kiid 
kauj 

tiimiis A. 

jinjik P. 

chaugj -enj 

divk 

gargli 

kaibilr 

gumriii 


B Eh m 
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[No. 2; 


a dove ... 
down 

downwards, 
to drag 

to draw (a sword, <fec., 
out of a receptacle) . 


to draw a line, to score 


to di’aw out, to extract 


WaMii, 

pakhtok 
kilapM 
kilapM-mars 
kashun tserak 


kiing 

kun-am 

kott-am 

kiinetk 

eliirgh-kkash-an 


• khash-am 

- kliasht-am 

• kliaslietk 


SarikolL 

pakb-tak T, 

nugliusiir 
nugliusur-das 
kakhela ckeigao 

nalfond-ao 

nalfoii-am 

nalfoiid-am 

naHoiidj 

cliigMr-tizd-ao 

taz-am 

— ^ tizd-am 

tizdj 

tizd-ao 

taz-am 

tizd-am 

tizdj 


a dream . . 

indt 

. khiidhm 

to dream* 

inat ving 

. khiidhm wandao 

to dress (one self) 

pamets-an . 

. pameig-ao 


’ pamets-ani . 

. . C pamez-am 


, pamest 

. . C|)amiz-d 


pamagn-am . 

. . j)amaug-am 


pamakhk 

. . pamaugj 

to di’ess (other people) 

panietsiv-an 
[ pametsiv-am 
^ pametsiiv-d 
pametsovd-am 
pametsiivetk 

. pamedzand-ao, &c» 

dried, dessicated . 

wesk vitk-ling 

. . 2 iS,khtj-enj 

to drink 

pit-n . 

. . brokht-ao 


p6v-am, pit . 

. brdz-am 


pitt-am 

. brukht-am 


pitk 

. brukhtj 

a drink made by mixing 



water with whey 

daghov 

. dugliov 

to drip . . ■ . 

chak-an 

P. khikt-ao 


chdk-am . 

, . khok-am 


eh^kt-am 

. . khikt-am 


chakatk 

. khiktj 
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to drive in [a nail], to 
lianimer , 


to drive 


to be drowsy, to nod 


a drug, medicine . 
dry .... 
to dry (intr.), to become 

dry .... 


to dry (tr.) . 


dung . . . . 

during, as far as, as long 
as, till 

dust .... 
dust, earth 
dye, colour 

B. 

an eagle 

an ear .... 
earless .... 
early in the morning 
earnings, gain 
an earring 

earth, ground 


chuk-n 


hai tserak, zatran khak . 


khhal kliho£s-an , 
khhal khliofs-am . 
khhal khofst-am . 
khhal khhofsetk . 
darii, dawa . 
wesk . 

wesk watsn . 


wesk khak . 


sigin ‘ . 

batkan 

gard 

shet 

rang 

bispiir . 
ghish . 
chinak 

naghdin, naghdinak 
gotak . 
gishniz 
ghish-pdrg . 
gtishwar 

wundr , . . 


Barikolt 

chMvt-ao 
chakk-am 
chakt-am 
chaktj 

zatran cheigao ; aim 
det-ao 
de-am 
det-am 
detj 

khhal khhtifst-ao 
khhal khhiifs-am 
klihal khhiif st-am 
khhal khhtifstj 
P. dari, dawa P. 

. ziakhtj 

. ziakht-ao 
ziegh-am 
ziakht-am 
ziakhtj 

. ziauland-ao 
ziaulan-am 
ziauland-am 
ziaulandj 

P. gharsh, surnii 

. — its, ta — its 

P. khhorm 
. sit 

P. rang P. 

. khtstivd 
. ghaul 
T. be ghaul 
. pigan P. 

. vig or vigao 
. gakhnez 
, ghdul safs 
P. glichwur 
. zems 



li B. Shaw — On tlie Qlmlehali Languages 


Wahlit 


shet 

kilakhak 
yir tserakhh 


earth, dnst . 
a lump of hard earth 
East, sp-nrise. 
easy 
to eat . 


P. khMg 
. khher tserakhh 
P. asaii 
. khheig-ao 
. khhor-ain, khliir-d 
, kldriig-am 
, khhiigj 
. timgiir 


echo . , . , tiingur 

an edge . . * lav 

yaka 

an edging or binding . ziek . 
white efflorescence [of 

saltpetre ?] * . ‘ 

covered with efflorescence rezgin . : 
an egg . . . falenz . 

eight . , . . hat 

eighty . . , , saksan . 

the elbow . . . buret . 

an ehn (said to grow in 
Sarikol, not in 
Wakhaii) . , . sed^ 

emaciated, lean , . khot 

an ember . . . zagihg . 

empty .... dlk, pxich 
to emi)ty out . . tosh-aii ot t 

tosh-am 
tosht-am 
toshetk . 

to enclose, to besiege . kabal ding 
to cneoiiiiter, to meet . diehar ding 
to endure, to last . . poi ding 

to endure, or suffer , poi ding 


ravar 

.ravarin' 

kakka 

w^okht ... 

saksan 

yorn 


seda ? T 

khut 

chugh T 

alk, puchak T 

tis-ao o?vtis cheig'io 
tis-am <&c. 

tist-am (?) 
tistj 

kabal dliMao 
diehar dliad-ao 
poi cheigao 
poi dheg*-ao 
— • dlioi^am 
— dhaug-am 
dhaugj ' 
poi^nuk 

baradzein ch eigao 


poi«n% 

pargdshdv-n 

pargdshdv-am 

pargoshovd-am 

])argdshdvetk 


enduring 
to entail gie 


1876 .] 
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Wkhhl 


■ , BarilmU, ' 

entangled 

pargdslietk . 


baradzeiii 

to be entangled „ , , , » 

pargosh-n 

parg.osh-am 

pargosht-am 

pargdshetk 


. baradzein setao . . , ; 

to enter , ■ . . 

chirarn-ii 


dmd-ao 


cherm-am, cheram-d 

didh-am, dedhd 


cheni-am , 


deicl-ani 


chereng . . 


dedhj 

to cause to enter, to 

chirmiiv-n . 


duwast-ao 

bring or take in, to in- 

ehermilv-am . 


duwadh-ain 

.'.'■trodnee . 

chermovdram 


diiwust-am 

. . » » 

ehermuvetk 


duvnistj 

tlie eiitrail . 
an entreaty, a bumble 

shin g dr 


rand P. 

petitioning 

shinjual 


valvakh 

entire, complete . 

driist . 

. P. 

putun T. 

an entrenebment . 

dar-band 

. P. 

eha]> T. 

to entrust 

tawil tserak . 

A. W. 

tiiwil cheigao A. S. 

an envoy 

ilehi 

. T. 

ilehi T. 

equal, same, [one sort] . 

i rang , 

W. P. 

i rang S. P. 

equivalent . 

cliok . 

? T. 

asiik 

an error, a sin 

khliatagi 

. A. 

klihatagi A. 

to estimate [weight, &c.] 

cliok-khak . 


ehok eheig-ao 

even, equal [in beiglit] . 

barfibar 


barobar P. 

evening 

pfirz . 


biurn, khum P. 

of tbe evening 

purz-ilug 


biurii-enj 

tbe evil eye . 

kiirdi . 


kiirdi ’ r T. 

a ewe 

strei mai. . . 


stir maul 

to excavate, to dig 

])arkol-n 


kaud-ao 


parkol-am 


kan-am 


parkold-am . 


kaud-am 


parkoletk 


kaudj 

in excess, exee>ssive 

bdshi . 


bukhi (? for haki A.) 

to exchange 

alisli khak . 

. T. 

alish cheigao 

excitable, fiery 

excrement . 

to exert one^s self, to 

cliepsan 


jabiik 

make an effort . 

zor tserak 


ziir clieigao S, 

to be exhausted, or pros- 




trated 

sest watsn . 


silst setao 



On the Ghalchah Languages, 


Banholi, 


to exhibit, to show, to 
cause to see 


visaiid-ao 

Yisan-am 

visaiicl-am 

visaiidj 

zwast-ao 

zwadh-am 

zwast-am 

zwast] 


VlSllV-B 

visiiv-am 

Yisoyd-aioa 

Yisiivetk 

nikhing 

iiikhind-aHi 

mkhit-am 

nikhitk 


to expel, to bring out 


to ex|)ress, to squeeze 
out . • • ' 


sherzd-ao 

sherz-am 

slurzd-ain. 

shirzdj 


wazexn-n 

wazem-am 

wazemd-am 

wazexnetk 


to extinguish, to cause 
to go out, to put out 
[fire] 


wazaw 


muY-n 

niuY-am 

noiovd-am 

miivetk 
chozm 
vara o . 
skord . 


riii eheigao 
wokhtao 
wukh-am , 
,wokht-am 
wokhtj 


faniily [in the laigei 
sense] 
famous 

far • • • * 

far-sighted . v ^ * 

as far as, as long as, till, 
during 
farness 

fast [of a horse], light 
[in weight] 

fast, well-paced . ■ • 


kheth kaum 
nanii 
clhoar 
tsem-in 


khhesh kaum 
nungi . 
dklr . 
chozm4n 


batkan 


rindz 

'vveyauin 


ranjk . 
weyauin 
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a fast ■ . . , V 
to fasten a Worse’s . 'liead 
up short . 
fat, thick,' stout . 
fat, grease 1 
refuse of fat left after 
boiling 
a fat sheep . 
father . . 

father-in-law 

fatigue, tiredness . 
a fault, a mistake 
a favourite or pet child 
to fear, to be afraid 


fear, fright . 
fearful 
a feast 

to feel, to experience 
[mentally] 


a feeding tube [for ba- 
bies] 

a felt .... 
a female 
a thorn fence 
to ferment, to rise [as 
dough], to foam [as 
water in a torrent] . 

fever and ague 
a stubble field » 
fiery, excitable 
fifty .... 
a fight .... 


Wahlii. 


richagh 

. ? p. 

kaizd khak . 


baj, farbi P. 

. 

rogun . 

. p. 

jaghzak 

. ? T. 

pos . . 


tdt 


khurs . . 

. ? P. 

baghi tat 


warekhgi 


khhatagi 

A. P. 

nazydn 


washuk-an . 


washi-am 


wish-it j ■ 


washt-am 


wushetk 


washuk 


washuk-kuzg 


toi 

. T. 


upchi . . 

ijm . 

strei 

chit . . 

podlimosh-an 

podhmosh-am 

podhmosht-am 

pbdhmoshetk 

andav . . 

naghaz 

chepsan 

pinjah . 

ghash, jang P, 


SarikoU, 


rucMn 

,P. 

kaiza eheig-ao ' 
divez, farbe P. 


rauii 

R 

jaghzak 

? T. 

pes 

pid, ata T. 
khhasur 

E 

boghi ata 
warezdagi 
khhata 

'A. 

nuzyiin 

P. 

khuj dheigao 



dhor-am 


dhaug-am 

-diiaugj 

khuj 

khiij dheig-ichoz 
tei T. 

dheig-ao 

dhor-am 

dhaug-am 

dhaugj 

ruvj 

jein 

stir 

chit T. 

baleid-ao 

balis-am 

baleid-am 

baledhj 

bazgak T. 

naghaz 

jabuk 

pinjiih P, 

gMsli, jang P, 
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to figlit together [of ani- 
mals] . ♦ 


a file , » . . 

to fill . 

to fill into receptacles 
from a store of any- 
thing » 


to filter, to strain 


to find, to receive, to 
obtain . 


fine powder, also soft . 
a fine .... 
a finger 

the little finger . 
the 3rd, 2nd and 1st 
fingers 

a finger-nail, a claw . 
to finish, to come to an 
end . » 

to finish (tr.) 
fire 

a fire-place, a hearth 
first (adj.) » 
first (adv.) , 
a fish 

a fish-hook 
the fist t 
five 

a flame . 


WaMhL 

mak-an . . 

mak-am 

makt-am . » 

maketk 
chafsah 
tkikhdk 

khdnz-n » . 

khonz-am 
khogn-am . 

khokhg 
sehachiiv-n , 
schachnv-am 
schachovd-am » 

schachiivetk . 

got-^k . • 

got-am . • 

gott-am . . 

gotetk . 
p^lm . 
taweni . 
yangl . 
ziklai yangl . 

malnng ydngl 
dgor . 

ada w^tsn . 

ada khak or tserak 
rakhhnig 
dildong 

. iw-ao ^ » 

priit 

mai . , . 

changak 
most , 
panz , 
rduj , 


SarikoU. 

. zghod-ao 
. zghdn-am 
. zghod-am 
, zghodhj 
. chafsnh 
. pxir cheigao 

. pakhchfig-ao 
. pakhchor-am 
. pakhchiig-am 
. pakhchtigj 
. kardazd-ao 
, kardaz-am 
. kard^zd-am 
. kardazdj 

. vig-ao 
. vare-am 
. vxig-am 
* vligj 
. p^dlim 
P. tawani 
, ingdkht 
. zilak ingdkht 

. madhan ingdkht 
. nashanr 

, ad^ set-ao 
. ad^ cheigao 
. ynts 
. katsnr 

■' iw-ao'''' 

... mni' 

. changdk 
P. mnt ? 

, pinz 


p4 P-i p4 Ph 
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WahliL 



Sarikol'L 


to .flame up 



pidhing 

pidhing-am 

pidhn-am 

pidhnetk 





a flank, a side 

. 

. 

shunj . 


. 

khaun 


flat 

, 

. 

anwar , 

♦ 

. 

anwiir 

? P. 




pdkhj . 

. 

. 

pakhj 


flax, linseed (none grown) 

zaghir . . 

. 

T. 

zaghir 

T., . 

to flaj, to kill 






kokht-ao 

kegh-am 

kokht-am 

kokhtj 


a flea 



spardhenj 



biirgdh 

T, 

to flee 


• 

rodh-n 



ratsist-ao 





rodh-am 



ratsedh-am 





ron-am 



ratsust-am 





rong . 



ratsiistj 


flint and steel 


• 

chikhmak ghar 



tsdkhmak zer 


a flock 



bakhsh 



tup 

T. 

flocks and herds 

. 

kala « « 


P. 

kala, mul 

P. 

to flood (spoken of* the 






water) , to he spread out 

werkhhar-an 



walid-ao 





werkhhar-am 



walls -am 





werkhhart-am 



waltiid-am 





werkhharetk 



waliiidj 


to cause to 

flood 

to 






spread out (tr,) 

, 

werkhhixv-n . 



waleisand-ao 





werkhhuv-am 

werkhhovd-am 

werkhhuvetk 



&c. 


a flood . 


• 

Sll 


A. 

sell 

A. 

flour . 



yumj . 





to flow 


» 

tuk-n (to go) 



tid-ao {to go). 


a flower 

• 


sj)ragh 



glii 

P. 

a flower pot 

# ■ 

» 

s|)ragh-dan . 

w. 

P. 

giil-dan 

1\ 

a fly . 

' • 

, 

inaks . 


P. 

chingin 


to fly . , 



rawez-n * 



rawikht-ao 





rdwez-am 



rawaz-aDi 





rawezd-am « 



rawnkht-ain 





rawazetk 



rawukhtj 
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to cause to % • 

WahM^ 

rawaziiv-n 


BarikoK 
rawazand-ao, &c. 

foam 

rauzav-am 

rawazovd-am 

rauzuvetk 

khhuf 


khhef 

a fog, a mist 

bis 

Y. 

biis Y, 

a fog, a cloud 

mur . 


varm 

a fold (of clotii, &c.) , 

ta 


tu P. 

a slieep-fold 

. . . 


gal 

to fold (slieep) 

tane-in 


duwdst-ao (to eame to 


tane-am 


duwadham lenter) 


tanet-am 


duwust-am 


tanetk 


duwustj 

to follow, to pursue 

zatran khak 


zatran cheig-ao 

a fool 

gui 


almiak A. 

afoot, a leg 

pudh . ♦ 


pedh 

a footman, a man on foot 

piadhah 


piMah P, 

afoot-track 

podh . . . 


pedh 

a ford 

turt 


pang 

to ford, to wade 

tiirt ding 


pang clhixdao 

jytie forearm 

yurm 


eherost 

tlie forehead . . 

riik 


rdk 

former, ancient 

mis-ung, tar-mis-iing . 

prod-enj 

fomierlj 

mis (= nose') . 


prod 

a fort 

kalhd 

A. 

kald A. 

fortieth 

chil-ao 

P. 

chdl-ao P. 

forty 

chil 

P. 

chal P, 

a foster brother or sister 

zarz 


zorz 

a foster child 

zm'z zanalin , 


zorz baldh S. T. 

four 

tsabiir 


tsavor 

fom-th 

tsaburao 


tsavorao 

a fowl, a cock , 

kork 


tukhi T, 

a fo^rl-house 

yost 


ehelyb 

a fox 

nakhchir 


rapts 

to free, to release 

khhalds khak 


. khhalus cheigao P. 

to freeze 

yikh vadhdk . P. 

W. 

shtu vistao 


yikh tserdk 


sorj setao 

fresh, new 

tazah 

P. 

tuzah 

a friend 

dost , 

P. 

dest P, 

to become friends, to be 
reconciled 

asht watsn . P. 

w. 

ukht setao P. S, 


P-t PM 
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to frighten 

WaMl 

•washiuY-n 

SarikoU, 

khawaiid-ao,. 


washiiiv-am 

washiovd-am 

khawan-am , 
khawand-am 


to frighten, cause to shy 

washiuvetk 

witriiiv-n 

khawandj 
intreisand-ao, .&c. 

a fringe 

witrinv-am 

wotriovd-am 

witriuvetk 

pulk 

pulk 


a frog 

mukt . 

khai’bej 


frost ‘ 

ayaz 

ayuz 

T. 

from, than 

tsa or sa (with the 
oblique case in -^cm) . 

az 

P. 

frozen, (of earth, &c.) . 

yikh . . 

sorjin 


frozen, (of liquids) 

yikh . 

shtu sedhj 


fruit 

miwd 

mewa 

P. 

a fruit stone 

ktitiik . 

rukehi 

Y. 

to fry 

varesh-n 

virzd-ao 


also 

fuel 

varesh-am 

varesht-am 

vareshetk 

yuz ^ , 

virz-am 

virzd-am 

virzdj 

stipt-ao 

stob-am 

stipt-am 

stiptj 

zez 


to be full 

tki watsn 

piir setao 

P. S. 

full moon 

pur zttmak 

pxir mds 


a fur cap 

tumagh . . 

tumagh 


a fur robe 

karast 

warbun 


an irrigation furrow 

chinak . . 

chendk 


on the further side 

trd {tar-ya) piir 

tar wi pur 



ydsdr 

tar wi sar 


G. 

galled (horse, &c.) 

kupt 

nukhtj 


to gallop (intr.) 

gofs-an 

zokt-ao 


to gallop (tr.), to cause 

to gallop 

gofsiv-n 

dawand-ao 



gofsiv-am 

gofsovd-am 

gofsivetk 

dawaii-am 

dawand-am 

dawandj 
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Wahid, 

BarikoU, 

to gather (one by one) 

chup-an . 

tsevd-ao 


ehup-am . 

tsev-am 


chovd-am 

tsevd-am 


chofk . . 

tsevdj 

a gelding 

akhhtd . . 

akhhta T* 

a gimlet or centre bit . 

barmah - . 

barmah P. 

a girdle 

miun, taband W. P. 

miund, tabdnd S. P. 

a girth . 

tardng . . ? P. 

turong ? P. 

to give . 

radha-n 

dhad-ao 

rdnd-am . 

dha-m, dhi-d 


ratt-am or dhett-am 

dhad-am, 


rdtk . . . 

dhMj 

gleanings 

sar-chofk (Ht. head- 



gatliered) . 

kal-tsevdj (do.) 

to glitter, to glisten 

jellds tserak , ( . 

pollds cheig-ao 

glue . 

sharish . P. 

serekh P. 

to go [move to], aho to 



become [setao] 

rach-an 

set-ao 

rach-am, rash-t . 

s6-m, sand 


ragd-am 

siit-am 


rakhk . . 

sedhj 

to go, to walk (indef.) . 

tuk-an 

tid-ao 

chau-am, chit . 

tedz-am, tiz-d 


taghd-am 

txiid-am 

to cause to go away, to 

takhk . . 

tiiidj 

remove 

chawuv-n* 

tedzand-ao 


chawuv-am 

tedzamam 


chawovd-am . 

. tedzand-am 


chawiivetk . 

tedzandj 

to go 07' come out or up 

niuz-an 

nakhtig-ao 


niuz-am . . 

nakhti-am 


niesht-am « 

nakhtiig-am 


■ nieshk , » 

nakhtiig] 

to go out [of fire] 

nixi-n . , 

wazid-ao 


nixi-am, niyi-t . 

wazew-am, wazaii-d 


neit-am . 

wazxid-am 


nietk . 

wazxidhj 


* Apparently the Causative of a verh ehmi-m^ of which only the Present Tense 
remains. This is used as the Present Tense of the verb (see above) wMch scGm& 

to have lost its own» 


H PH 
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to cause to go out (fire), 
to extinguisli 


to go round, to dance, to 
go over 


a goat . 

goat’s down [paskm or 
sliaAvl-wool] . 
goat’s liair 
goats and sheep 

a goitre 

gold . . . 

good 

goods . 

goose » 

a gorge, a ravine 

gossiping 

grain with the husk on . 
a grandfather . 
a grandmother . 
a grandson 
a granddaughter 
grass 

lucerne grass . 


dhub grass 
a grasshopper . 
to grasp, to press 


WaJchi, 


niOT-n . 
niuv-am 
noiovd-am 
niuvetk 


yir-an . 
^ir-am . 
^ird-am 
^hetk . 
tugh, buch 


margilam 
dhiirs . 
jandar . 

P. 

zaghar . 

turn . 

baf 


ghaz 

Jir^v, dh6r 
bi-zandkhh 
{idtliowt loioer jaw) 
drengal . 

pup . 

mum 

napus . 
do. 

wfish > 
wujerk (has 

a yellow 


floAver as in Tibet) 


ghesh^ . 

milakhh 

trdnj-an 

tr^nj-am 

trdnjd-am 

tr^khhk 


SarikoU, 

wazawand-ao ■ 

&Q, 


gherd-ao 
ghirs-am 
gherd-ani 
gherdj 
Ykz, reidz 

tibit T. 

dhors 

rezapai (f seattered 


feet P.) 


pukhhak 

T. 

tillu 


chdrj 


mul [m^l] 

P. 

ghlz 

R 

darah, dher 

P. 

bi-zangan 


(without lower jaw) 

char 

T. 

bab 


mam 


nabus 


do. 


wukh 


beda (Avith 

flowers 


yellow, Avhite and 
blue, as inYarkand)T. 
ghesha 

maiakhh P, 

Avaghrakht-ao 

Avaghreig-am 

Avaghrakht-am 

waghrakhtj 
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WaMii, 


Sariholi, 


to grasp, to seize 

wadhnr-n 


wadhord-ao 



wudhur-am 


wadhor-am 



wodhord-am , . 


wadhord-am 



wudhuretk 


wadhordj 


grease, fat . . 

rogxin 

p. 

raun 

p. 

great, big . . 

lup 


laur 


green . 

sdvz 


savz 

p. 

grey (colour of a borse) 

sharkhhun 


karabdz 

T. 

to grieve 

gham tserak A. 

w. 

gham cheigao 

A. S. 

to grin 

jok khdk 


jiek cheigao 


to grind 

chdrkht khhash-an 


chorkh tizd-ao 


grizzled 

yekh 


chal 

T. 

a grub (that eats clotb) 

wich . . 


kuwah 

T. 

to grudge 

jahxidi khak (lit. to do 




the Jew) 


jahudi cheig-ao 



tkhheiri tserak 


aboi cheigao ? P. S. 

to guard 

nigah khak . P. 

W. 

nigah cheigao 

P. s. 

a guide, 

sm’ tserak-klizg 


sar-kxin 

p. 

to guide, to precede 

sdr kh^k 


sar cheigao 


a gun 

miltek . 


miltek 

T. 

the gut . . 

ktitdn , . 


kiitdn 

T. 

a gutter 

sarjen 


taben 


H. 





hair (of the head) 

shdfsh 


khM 


hair (on the body) 

rip 


reb 


half . . 

choti, nimah 


nimah 

P. 

a halter 

sdr-band 

P. 

kal-band 

P. 

to hammer 

chuk-an 


chdkt-ao 



chuk-am 


chakk-am 



ehukt-am 


chdkt-am 



iehuketk 


ch^ktj 


a hand 

dhast * 


dhiist 


a handful 

mich 


mut 

P. 

a double handful 

mich . 


ingrov 


a handlierchief 

rimal * 

P, 

reimal 

;;':';P. 

the handle (of any tool) 

wadh 


wiedh 


handsome, good-looking 

khhush-rui 

P. 

khhxish riii 

P. 

to hang Erom a peg &c. 

zirov-n 


ingakhht-ao 


(intr.) 

zirov-am 


ingdkhhs-am 



zirogn-am 


ingdkhht-am 



zirdkhk 


ingdkhhtj 
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WahM, 


SarikoU. 

haj^pjs well 

sih^t 

A. 

tinj 

T. 

to be happy 

khxish w&khht watsn 


khiish, wakhht setao 

hard 

tung 

. 

teng 


hardly, with difficulty . 

azar ghildh » P. 

W. 

azur ghilah 

P. S. 

a hare 

siii 

. 

khtfim 


haste, hurry 

iztrab 

A. 

jdti 

? R 

to hasten, to hurry 

iztrab kh^k . A. 

W. 

jdti cheigao 

P. S. 

a hatchet, an axe 

tipar 

P. 

baldah 

T. 

I have, thou hast, &q. . 

zii — tei, ti — tei, &c. 

mu — ^yostjtu — 

yost, &o. 


1 

1 

is). 

(my— is) (thy 

-is) 

a kind of hawk (karchi- 

- 




ghah, T.) . 

shain . 


shoin 


the head 

sdr 

R 

kai 

R 

the back of the head 
a headman (of a village, 

tor « 


tur 


&c.) . . 

arbab 


arbob 

A. 

a heap (of grain) 

sor 


sor 


to heap up 

sor khdk 


sor cheigao 


to hear 

kshuin . . 


khiid-ao 



kshiii-am 


khan- am 



ksh5n-am 


khud-am 



kshong . 


khiedhj 


heart 

puziiv 


zard 


heart (metaph.), mind . 

dil . . 


dfl 

R 

a hearth, a fire-place 

dildong . 


katsur 


the heel 

posht, pashndh . 

R 

naburg, pukhnah R 

height, tallness 
height-sickness [from 

kad 

A. 

kad 

A. 

rarefaction of air] 

sudhgh 


siidhgh 


a hem . 

parsits . 


parasits 


to hem . , 

namil-n 

^ % 

dhafs dhadao 



namil-am 

namild-am 

namiletk 


&c. 


hemp fibre [none grown] 

chigd . 

T. 

chiga 

T. ■ 

a hen . 

strM kork, makian 


makian 


a herdsman 

shiipTin 

P, 

ghubun 


here ! [inteij.] . 

iiike 


yama 


here (adv.) 

dram, ha-dram , 


aud 


a hero, also a man “ vir” 

mard 

P. 

churik 


Wgh . 

wuch « 


bilik, biland 

p. 

a hillock . , 

bok « « 


beak 
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Wahhi. 


SarikoU. 

liiiidmost 

Mnge [wooden pins, re- 

sibds-ung 


zabo-yen] 

volving in a hole] 

gorj . 


gargh 

the hip bone 

on the hither side of 

(p.p.) . . 

shun] sar (lit. side-head) 



khaun kal 



", JJ.il 

on the hither side (adv.) 
a hobble [for a horse’s 

tram (tar-geni) ptir 


tar mi pur 

legs] , 

kishon . 

T. 

kashdn 

a hoe . 

to hoe, to dig up 

kitmon 

T. 

ketman 

ehappard-ao 

chapp4r-am 

chappard-am 

chappard] 

a hog . . . 

khug . 


khaug 

a hole, an aperture 

serv . 


darz 

hollow . 

the hollow of the hand . 

kuwok . 
pun 


kdwuk ? 

a hoof [of a horse] 

Slim . 

P. 

sum 

a cloven hoof , 

shilch . . 


khalzdk 

to ho-p (to Jig) . 

rawez-n 


rawikht-ao 


rawez-am 


rawaz-am 


rawezd-am 


raAvukhht-am 


rawazetk 


rawiikht] 

a horn . , 

shao 


khao 

hornless 

kal 


kal 

a horse . . . 

yash 


vur]^ 

to put on horseback 

sowar khak , P. 

W. 

suwiir cheigao P. 

horse-clothing . 
a horseman, a rider 

prigin . 


parwein 

vurjin 

a horse shoe 

m . 


nM 

hospitality 

memandari 


memdni 

hot . t 

shundr . 


ziirm ? 

to become hot . 
a house [built with flat 
roofs, a hole in the 
centre of the ceiling 
for smoke, and raised 

tov watsn 


tuv setao 

dais round the walls . 
a household, also quar- 

khhun . 

P. 

ched 

ters, a camp . 

Ikosh 

T. 

keshtim, kushum 


T. 
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a houseliold slave 
how, also what like ? 
how? . , 

how many, how much . 
to howl, to hay together 
(as dogs) 

a (camel’s) hump 
hump-hacked 
a hundred 
hungry 

to he OT hecome hungry 
hunting, sport 
a husband 
a hut 

I. 

I (pron.) 
an ihex 

female, ditto 

ice 

idea 

idle, lazy 
ill 

ill-advised, who will not 
take counsel , 

illness . . 

to impinge, to brush 
against 


in 

incomplete 

Indian-corn (not grown 
in W. and S.) 
an infant, a child 


Wahid, 


khdna zM 
tsa-kum-an 
tsa rang 
tsum . 
variii-n 

W. P. 

variiy-am 

varoid-am 


variiyetk 

kap 

dnw 


sad 

P. 

marz 

marz watsn 
shkar 

P. 

shawar 

ktich 

P. 


wuz, also am [see 0ram.] 

yuksh 

• 

vazik tugh 


{deer goat) 


yikh 

p. 

yad {recoUectmi) 

p. 

kalgi tserak-kxizg 


himar 

p. 

nazakhht » 


himari 

p. 

shtrakh-n 


shtrakh-am 


shtrakht-am 


shtrakhetk 


pa , 


cheld» 

T. 

konak 

T. 

zah 

■ . 


Sm'ikoli. 
khana zad 

az ka P. S. 

tsa rang S. P. 

tsund P. 

varaud-ao 

varau-am 

varud-am 

varaudj 

kiep 

eheng 

sad P, 

marzanj, marzun 
marzanj set-ao 
yiew 

chur ? P, 

garma 


\Y 2 iZfaIso am [see Gram.] 

yakh, also riisht ghiiej, 
red deer'^ 

ghiiej vaz 
{deer goat) 
shtu 

yod 

P. 

vanao kiin 

S. P. 

bemur 

P. 

naghukht 

hemdri 

tur£t-ao 

tur£-am 

tur£t-am 

tur£j 

p. 

pa ^ , 

— dariin 

chela 

T. 

konak 

T. 

hachah 

P. 
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WaMit 

^arikoU. 


in order to 

■— ar 

— r~'',ar,. 


inside 

pa - — — - — dost 

— pa darixn, pa — dariix 

to intend, to resolve 

kasd khdk , A. W. 

kasd cheigao A. 

S, 

interest, nsnry 

jazanah 

jazanah A. 

T. 

the interior . . 

dost 

dariin 

E 

intermixedly 

nier 

aralash 

t;' 

(interrogative affix) 

- — d 

— E' ' ' 


to introdnce, to bring ot 




take in, to cause to 




enter 

chirmxiv-n 

duwast-ao 



chermuv-am 

duwadh-am 



chermovd-am 

duwiist-am 



ehermxivetk 

duwiistj 


iron 

ishn 

spin 


•cast iron 

chuyiin 

chuyiin 

T. 

an island in the midst of 




a stream . . 

jingalak . P, 

aralchah 

T. 

to isolate . . 

wf r khdk . . 

iw’j eheigao 


to itch 

gorosh tserdkk 

dhjokhht-ao 




dhjokhh-am 




dhjekhht-am 




dhjekhhtj 


J, 

a jackdaw 

taghanak 

tar taghandk 


jade, stone 

kash-ghar . T. W, 

kash-t^shi 

T. 

a jar, a large cup 

pxl ^ . 

ehenak 


the lower jaw . 

zanakhh 

zangaii 


to be jealous 

arish khak 

arish cheig-ao 


jealousy 

arish 

arish 


to jog , 

dakuv-n 

wakueht.ao 



dakxiv-am 

wakoch-am 



dakovd-am , 

wakucht-am 



dakhvetk , 

Tvakuchtj 


to join, to unite 

katti khak 

katti cheig-ao 


a joint, a soldering 

kafshir . , 

kafkheir 

P. 

a joint, articulation 

band 

band 

P. 

a joke, a jest 

shtik 



to jostle 

sukh-n . , . 

bezeid-ao 



sukh-am 

bazi$-am 



sokht-am 

bazeid-am 



sukhetk 

bazedhj 
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Warn. 

8arihoh\ 

. K. 



Kashghar 

K«ashkhhdr 

. Koshkhhar 

to keap, to hold [to seize] 

wadhur-an 

, wadhord-ao 

the kernel of a fruit 



stone 

serk 

. rukchi maghz Y". P. 

a key . 

shik 

. achghu T. 

to kick . 

Ixich ding 

, liich dhadao 

a kid 

chogh . 

. gherv 

a kidney 

welk 

. arwits 

to kin, to slay . 

sha-in . 

. zed-ao 


sbay-am, shi-t . 

. zan-am, ziiid 


sbitt-am 

. zed-ani 


shitk 

. zudhj 

a Kirghiz tent . 

khhirgah 

P. khhergoh P. 

to kiss . 

bd tserdk 

. ba eheigao 

a kite [bird] 

tsar 

. tsargh^ 

the knee 

brin 

. ZUll P. 

to kneel 

sak brin niiidhn 

. chii zun nalist-ao 



char zim nalist-ao 

a knife . 

koz 

. chog 

a knot . 

zerakh . 

. zerekh 

to knot 

zerakh ding (to 


strihe ^c.) . 

. zerekh — dhad-ao 


diam . 

. dha-m 


dikht-am 

. dhad-am 


— dietk . 

. dhadj 

to know • 

dish-an . 

. wazand-ao, &c. 


d!sh-am 



disht-am 



dishetk 


L. 



child-bearing labour 

zicha 

. zicha 

a ladder 

•wakhhar 

. shattd T. 

a lady . 

khhanzah 

. khhanzoh 

a lake, a pool . 

kul . 

T. kaul T. 

a lamb . 

wurk 

. barka 

* Probably for chargh P., which has in Wakhi become contracted, by the loss of 

the final guttural, to tsdr. 

In the Yarkandi name 

sd for a kite, we probably have the 


same Persian woil in a form contracted to a still fnrtlier extent by tlie loss of tlie final 
r (which the Yarhandis are apt to omit in many of their words), and hy the alteration 
of the Persian ch which becomes ts in the Ghalchah dialects and simple s in Yarkand. 
The series of corruptions (chargh^ ts&rgh^ tsdr, sdj is so natural as to suggest the idea 
that the Yarkandis obtained this Persian word through their Ghalchah neighbours. 
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lamb-skin 

WahM, 
wurk pist 


SarikoU. 
zer bast 

lame 

ling 

. 


lang 

P. 

lamentation 
a lamp . 

wagh wagh 
chirdgh 



tsirao 

P. 

large, big . 

lup 



laur 

T. 

a lark [bird] 

turghai . 


T. 

turghdi 

last year 

pard 


?P. 

parwus 


of last year 

pard-xing 



parwus-en] 

P. 

lasting, strong . 

piirdasht 


P. 

painug 

late [adv.] , 

dhosh 



deir 

P. 

late, recent 

ydnd-nng 



ingom-enj 


lately . 

yand 



ingom 


to laugh 

kand-dk 



shind-ao 



kand-am 

kandi-am 

kandetk 



shand-am 

shind-am 

shindj 


laughable 

kanddk-asok 



shind-asuk 


lazy, slow 

gahal 


A. 

kashfing 

T. 

lead [metal] 

surb 


P. 

kurgashim 

T. 

to lead . 
a leaf [of a tree] 

palch 



kutal cheig-ao 
pork {harg P.) 


lean, emaciated . 

khat 



khut 


to lean against . 

putriiz-n 



padrazd-ao 


to learn 

putrtiz-am 
patraz-ani 
pxitruzetk 
yekhk watsn 



padraz-am 
padrazd-am 
padrazdj 
ikhhman setao 


leather (not tanned but 
rubbed soft) . 

gardagi 


P. 

parkhao 


leave, permission, reply, 
answer 

juwab 



Juwiib 

P. 

left [hand] 

chap 



chap 

P. . 

left-handed 

chapaki 



chapaki 


leg, foot 

chap dhast 
piidh . 



pedh 


(an animal’s) 

long 



lang 

P. 

the leg below the knee . 

mashln lang 



mishin lang 



paichdh 



paichah 

P. Y. 

a white leopard, an ounce 

pos, babr A, 

f 


pis ^ 


less (adv.) 

dzdk-tar 

« 


dziil-dir 


to let go, (to put down) 
a lever » 

latsax*-an 
khhirs , 

- I' -.. ^ 


dram 

? P. 
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WalcU 

likh-n . 
likh-am 

likht-am . 


to lick 


a lid or cover of a sauce- 
pan 

a lie, an iintrutk 
to He in ambnsH 


to lie down, to lie 


to cause to He down, to 
lay down 


to lift, to raise . 
light (in weight), also 
fast (of a horse) 
light-coloured (of eyes), 
light, radiance . 
to Hghten, (Hghtning) . 
Hghtning 
like that, so, 

like . 

a Hne, a score . 
to Hne, to cover a gar- 
ment, <&c. with stuff . 
to draw a Hne, to score . 


Hnseedjflax {none grown) 
a lip . 

to Hsten, to gite ear 


Hkhetk . . 

^dsh-gin 
durogh , . 

m^Hsh tserak . 


nasxi-n . 
nasi-am, nlsi-t . 
nast-am 
nasetk . 

nusiiiv-n 
nusiiiv-am 
nosiovd-am 
niisiuvetk 
wuch tserak 

ranjk . 
chakir . 
voin 

harkhh ding 
barkhh . 
hazi, nik-hazi 

rang 

chirgh , 

tashkhshdk . T. W. 
chirgh khash-an 

khash-am 

khasht-am 

khashetk 

zaghir . 
laf ch, lav 
ghish kat-ak 

kat-am . 

kart-am . 

katetk « 


Sarikoli. 

. dhikt-ao 
. dhok-am 
. dhikt-am 
. dhiktj 

. naghak 
P, fdnd P, 

. sord-ao 
sur-am 
sui’d-am 
surdj 
. alid-ao 
. alas-am, aHst 
aliiid-am 
aliiidj 

aleizand-ao, &c. 


ter cheigao 


rindz 


chakar 


v6in 


barkhh dhadao 


bdrkhh 

: A/ 

nikdas 


r^ng 

p. 

chighir 


tdsh tizd-ao 

T. S. 

chighir tizd-ao 


taz-am 


tizd-am 


tizdj 


zaghir 

T. 

pduz 



ghaul wedhd-ao 

wedh-am 

wedhd-am 

wedhdj 
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WahM. Sariholi. 


little, small 

dzakldi . 

. 

dzul 

a little, little (adv.) 

dzdk 

. . ■ , . 

dziil 

a very little morsel 

timik saf k 

. . 

dund kik 

the liver 

jigdr . 


thud 

a load , 

vur 


wez , 

to load , ♦ 

vur. khdk 


dhdkht-ao 

dherz-am 

dhdkht-am 

dhakhtj 

locality, a place . 

jdi 

. 

jai P. 

to lodge, to put up (intr.), 

to pass the uight 

shub’r haUk 

• 

reid-ao 

to cause to lodge, to give 
a night’s lodging, to 

put up (tr.) . 

shuVr diivn 

- 

khab-ar reizand-ao 

reizan-am 

reizand-am 

reizandj 

a log of wood 
long 

kunddh 

vorz 

• ■' 

kiindah P. 

as long as, as far as, till, 

during 

— batkan 


its, ta its 

longing, desire . 

awds 


awds 

to look, to look after . 

didig-ii . 


ehtikht-ao 


didig-am 


chas-ain 


didigd-am 


chiikt-am 


didigetk 


ehtlkhtj 

to look after, to watch . 

nigah tserak 

. P. w. 

nigah oheig-ao P. S. 

loose, wide . . 

to loose 

fardkh / 

wTishe-in 

wiish-am 

washin-am 

wushetk 

p. 

riin 

to lose , . 

niis-an , 

• ■ . 

bindst-ao 


nus-am . 

. • 

binas-am 


nast-am 


binast-am 


nusetk 

. 

binastj 

to be lost, to disa|)pear . 

nash-dk 


beid-ao 
" bis-am 


nash-am 

* 

>ast 


ndsht-am 


beid-am 


nashetk 


bedhj 
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to lose tl3J3 way . 

WakM, 

rapats-an 


Ba7nho U. 
nalkhhid-ao 


rapits-am ^ 
rapats-t j 

• 

nalkhhau-am 


rapagn-am 


nalkhhud-am 


rapakhk 

. 

nalkhhtidhj 

to cause to lose the way, 

to mislead 

rapetsiiv-an 

. 

nalkhawand-ao 


rapetsuv-am 

... 

&c. 

a louse » 

rapetsovd-am 
rapetstwetk 
shish . 

? P. 

spM 

love 

to love, (to Mss) 

yurung (?) 
ba tserak 

. 

ba cheigao 

lucerne grass 

wujerk. . 

• 

beda 

lukewarm 

narm * 

P. 

shilet 

lungs . 

shush . 

P. 

sill 

M. 

a mace . 

gtirz . . 

• 

gurz 

to macerate, to powder . 

dhtikhn 


yiig-ao 


dhiikh-am 


yan-am 


dhokht-am 

. 

yiig-am 


dhxiketk 

* 


a .cotton-cleaning ma- 

eliine 

chigharik 

T. 

chigharik 

mad, a madman 

liw . • 


dhew 

madder (stchst.) 

urudan . . 


araden 

a magpie 

karjopch 


kargopch 

a maid, a virgm 

piir-chodh 

P. 

^ats 

maimed 

shal 


shal 

to make, to do . 

khak, gokh-an . 


cheigao 


( gokh-am, go-m . 


r kan-am 

5 kakh-t (3rd sii 


1 gokh-t . 


(. ka-it (2 pi.) 


gokht-am 


chaug-am 


khetk . 


chaugj 

to make, to construct . 

saz khak 

P. W. 

suz cheigao 

to make equal (in height) 

riir-an . 


rord-ao 

rnr-am . 


ror-am 


rord-am 


rord-am 


rilretk , 


roi-dj 

male 

ghosch . 


nier 


G G 
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Warn, 


a mallet 

a man “ vir,” also a liero 
a man of Yarkand 

a manger 

the mane (of a korBe) . 
a mantilla (woman’s) . 
many, mneli 
how many ? how much ? 
a march, a migration . 
a mare . 

a married man, a master 
of a household 
marrow. 

a marsh {see mud) 

* massive, thick , 
a master 

to masticate, to munch . 


ktitum . 
dhdi . 
Yarkandi 

zar^khur 
yal 
chil 
ghafch 
tsum 
kuch 
madhagh 


SarUsoH, 

. petgM, kutum 
. churik 

. khki (viz, shahri, a 
■ townsman) 

P. akhiir 
. yal 

. khadhbun 
, hiich 
, tsund 
P. kaeh 


ketkhhudah 
sm*k . 
khliotiii 
baj 

sayib . 
mak-an . 
m^k-am 
makt-ain 
maketk . 


P. 


A. 


vorz 

ketkhhuduh 
muzg 
ghat hi 
divez 
sahib 
zghad-ao 
zghau-am 
zghod-am 
zghodhj 


P. 


A. 


matter, xms 

chirk . 

P. 

ghdnd 


mean, sordid 

badh-tap (? bad tabi’at P.) 

ghazd 

P, 

a measure of capacity . 

pimana . 

P. 

paimana 

to measure 

ehok khak or tserdk 


chok cheig-a,o 


meat 

gusht . . 

P. 

giikht 

medicine, a chug 

darn . 

P. 

dtiri 

P. 

to meet, to encounter . 

dieliar ding . 


dichar dhad-ao 

S. 

to melt (intr.) . . 

^b watsn 

• 

ub setao P. 

memory, recollection 

yad . . 

P. 

yM 

P. 

a merchant, a rich man . 

hki . . 

T. 

bm 

T. 

merciful-hearted 

khhatirbin 

P. 

khhatir bin 

P. 

a merlin (hawk) 

tnmngtai . 

T. 

turuugtai 

T. 

midday meal . • 

chasht . 

P. 

tsukht 


the midst, the middle . 

malung 


madhan 


middle (adj.), intermedi- 
ate . . . 

malung-ung 


madhan-eiij, madha-u 

milk 

zarz 


-sedlij 

khevd 


thick milk (shortly after 
calving) 

pikh 


rathch 
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WcikM. 

Earikoli, 

to milk . . 

dhitsm 

. dhaud-ao 


dhits-am 

. dhauz-am 


dhdgn-am 

. dhaud-am 


dhokhk 

. dhaudj 

to give milk freely (of a 
cow or goat to which 

the young one is shown) 

ravir khak 

. raver cheigao 

a mill . . 

khadhbrg 

. khadhorj 

a funnel-shaped feeder 



of a mill 

dur 

. skaun ■ 

to mimic . . 

piit mui-ii . 

. 23ardhid-ao 


— — mui-am . 

. pardhau-ani 


moid-am . 

. pardhtid-am 


miiietk 

, pardhedhj 

to mince, to cut up 

chup-n 

khevdao 


chup-am 

. kheib-am 


chavd-am 

. khevd-am 


chef k . 

. khevdj 

mind, heart . . 

piizuv, dil P. . 

. dil P. 

a mine . 

kan V 

P. kuii P. 

mirage (shadow ?) 

saya . 

. suya ? P. 

a miser . , ' . 

kumus 

. bakhhil A. 

to mislead, to cause to 

lose the way 

rapetsTiv-n 

. nalkhawand-ao 


rapetsiiv-am 

<fcc. 

to mix, to compound . 

raj^etsovd-am 

rapetsiivetk 

shind-ak 

. khhirkht-ao 


shand-am 

. khhirkh-am 


shandid-am 

. khhirkht-am 


shondetk 

. khhirkhtj 

month 

mui 

. mas 


Money . — There is no coinage ; that o£ neighbouring countries is sometimes 
found, but barter is- the usual mode of transacting business, 
coarse pieces of Yarkand cloth being the standard of value 
(in dealing with the Kirghiz, grain is the standard) . Grain and 
cattle are cheaper in Wakhan than in Sarikol, or rather Yarkand 
cloth is dearer in the former place. 


moon , 

. jumak 

. . mas 


more 

moreover, again 

, 3"at 
. waz 

» P. wxiz 

p. 
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Wahhl 

BfirikoU. 


early in the morning . 

naghdin 

. pigan, pigan-ath 

P. 

the morning meal 

pizvan 

. pakhik 


the Morning Star 

karwan kiish 
(caravmi Idller) 

P. yaulaii zak 
. (iaiDii star ?) 


a mosquito 

pthii 

. pasha 

P. 

a moth 

parwan4 

P. parwana 

P. 

a moth (that eats cloth) 

wich 

. kuwah 


mother 

nan 

. ana 

T, 

mother-in-law . 

khash ; 

. khhekhh 


a momich hillock 

hok 

. beak 


a mountain 

koh 

P. teij 


a mountain stream 

jirav yupk 

P. W. dai4h khats P. 

S. 

to mounts to go up or 

out . 

na-wuz-an 

. nakhtid-ao 


a mouse 

piirk 

. purg 


moustache 

shapar 

. bitrtxt 

T. 

a mouth 

gliash 

. ghov 


to move, to shift (intr.) 

tdch-n 

toch-am 

tocht-am 

tdchetk 

. kuzghal set-ao 

T. 

to move, to shift (tr.) . 

tachuv-n 

tachiiv-am 

tachovd-am 

tachiivetk 

. kuzghaniish cheigao T, 

much (full amount) 

tkt 

, pur 

P. , 

so much, that much 

a-tum 

. diind 


thus much, or manj 

ma-tum 

. muiid 


mud, clay 

khhot 

. ghat 


music . 

saz 

P. saz 

P. 

to make music 

saz khak 

P. W. saz cheig-ao P. 

S. 

a musical instrument . 

doria 

T ? naghma 

P. 

musk . 

mushk * 

P. mukhk 

P. 

a mussuk (goat skin) . 

dhotsk 

. amhan 


a small do. (kid skin) . 

pitvar 

. jagbist 


mustard 

kiehi 

zarghun^ 

Y. kiehi 
. zarghuii 

Y. 

3sr. 

naked, bare 

shilakh, chand . 

. chalendak 



^ Periiaps this is the origin of the Yarkandi word zd^lmn (by the elision of the r 
common in that dialect — rather than moo versa) ^ 
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WhJchi, 




name . . 

nung . 

P. 

nam 

F. 

a napkin, a handkerchief 

rimal . 

P. 

reimal 

P. 

narrow, tight , 

tang . . 

P. 

tong 

P, 

narrower, tighter 

tang-tar 

P. 

tong-dm* 

P. 

the navel 

nof . . 

P. 

vaniij 


near (adv.) 

schikh . . 


nizd 

P. 

near, by (p.p.) . 

(ia, — schikh 


khez 


necessaries 

lazimi . . 


lazimi 

P.' 

necessary, needfnl 

lazim . 


lazim 

P. 


dar kar 

P. 

dar kiir 

P. 

the neck 

gardhan 

P. 

gardhan 

P. 

a needle 

sits . . 


sits 


a packing needle 

jual-duz 


jual-duz 

P, 

a neighbour 

’am-saya 

P. 

keshni 

T, 

a nephew 

khilian 




a nest . 

yoth 


roz 


to net (to lay a net) 

tor rast khdk 


tur rust eheigao 


to net (stitch) [see to 





plait], . 

• parwuf-n 


parwiftao 



parwtif-am 


parwaf-am 



parwaft-am 


l^arvdft-am 



parwufetk 


parwiftj 


new, fresh 

schoyd, tazah P, 


niij, tuzah P, 


news 

khabar ^ . 

P. 

khabar 

P. 

to give news . 

khabar katak , 


khabar wedh-ao 



kat-am 


weidh-am 


kart-am 


wedhd-am 


katetk . 


wedhdj 


night . 

naghd 


khab (shah) 

P. 


a niglit-spectre that eats 
people, a iiight-mare . 
nine 

ninetieth 
ninety 
ninth . 
no 

a noise, a cry 
noon 

a nose 


vaghcT . 
nao 

toksanao 

toksan 

nawao 

nei 

awagh 

seda 

madhixr 

mis 


T. 

T. 


. void 

, new 

T. toksanao 

T, toksan 

, newao 

. ndi 

P. awnj P. 

A. shexfa P. 

, madhor (? madhiiii 

rwar) 
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WahM. Sari ko U. 


a nose bag 

tiifrah 

. p. 

tiifrah 


not 

na, with Imperative . 

na, mz, (Imp.) 


there is not, is not 
now, at this very time . 

nast 

niv, ha-niv 

' ■ '' * 

nist' 

p. 

O. 

an oath / , 

kasam , 


^asam 

A; 

to obtain, to aiTive at » 

got-aii . 

gbt-am 

gott-am 


vig-ao 

vare-am 

vtig-am 


■A 

gotetk 


viigj 


odd, not even . 

tak 


tuk 

T. 

odour, smell, scent 

vul 


bao 


to of^er, to present 

riir-an &c. 


rord-ao, &c. 


a high official . 

sardar 

P. 

sardar 

P. 

old . . 

khhiyar 


keno (kohnah) 

P. 

an old man 

baba pirak 

. P. 

abushka 

T. 

an old woman . 

kampir . 

V P* 

kampir 

P. 

on 

sak — an, — 

tsusk, piir 

chti — , — indk' 


one 

one-another 

iw, i 

iman (? for 

i-yem-an 

iw, i 



“ one with this one ’ ’’ ) 

i-mi’r (one to this on 

one by one 

ighan ighan 

• 

ighi igan 

P. 

wild onions 

karilghdn 


karilghi,!! 


open . . 

hot 


hat 


to open 

hot tserdk 


hat cheigao 


opj)osite 

ruparu 


rubaru 

P. 

oppressed, humble 

vardhakhk 

« • 

vizedhj 


. order, (goodness) 

bafi 


eharji 


to order, to command 

ramei-n 
( rami-am 

X rimi-t 
rbmott-am ■ 
rametk 

* e 

' « • 

rdmad-ao 

1 * rami-am 

Lrkn^-id 

r^mod-am 

ramodhj 


orderly (good) . 

bM 


charj 


a personal ornament 

satk 


safs 


the os coccygis 

dzogdzogh 


dzugzugh 


an otter 

kama 

Y. 

kama 

Y. 

an ounce, a white leo- 

pard 

outciy, proclamation . 

pos 

wagh 

■ # ». 

pis 


outside (adj.) 

vich-ung 

» 

vach-enj 
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outside of (prep.) 

. 

tsa vich . 

. az tar vach 


outside (adv.) . 

. 

tar vich 

. tar viieh 


to overflow 

, 

norosh ding 

. tm’ dhad-ao 


to overtake 


yat-ak 

. frel)t-ao 




^at-ani 

, frohs-am 




yati-ain 

, fribt-am 




^atetk 

. fribtj 


to overthrow, throw 




do'wUj (a -wail &c.,) 


hiit-an 

. imbat-ao 




hiit-am 

. imbat-am 




hott-am 

. imbatt-am 




htitetk 

, iinbatj 


the Ovis Poli . 

, 

vroksh 

. rus 


■ female 


marg 



an owl 


kiim 

. kiim 


ail ox 

. 

druksh 

. kliej 


P. 





pace 

• 

wej4u 

. weyau 




tiik 

. tid 


well paced, fast 

. 

weyawin 

. weyawin 


a paddle 

. 

pei ' . 

. fei 


a padlock 


schik 

. ktllf 

P. 

a pail (Avoodeii) 


talao . 

. tala 


to feel pain, also to 

he 




angiy 

. 

riz-an 

. dhizd-ao 




riz-am 

, dh!z-am 




rizd-am 

. dhizd-am 




rizetk 

. dhizdj 


a pair 

. 

jaft 

• juft 

P. 

a paling 


chit 

. kushum 


a paiiier 


? var 



a parasol 


ehatr 

, ehatr 

vP.: 

to parch or roast grain 

varesh-n 

. virzd-ao 




varesh-am , 

. virz-am 




varesht-am 

. virzd-am 




vareshetk 

. virzdj 


parched grain ground 




into meal. Hind., 




“ sattu” 


post 

. pakht 

P. 

parti-colom‘ed 

, 

dhard 

T. chick 


a partner 

. 

ambaz-kar 

P, urtak-ehi 

T, 
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a partridge (Caceahis 

WahM, 


BcirikoH. 

^gallidm, Hume.) . 

ehkor . 


.zaredz , 

a pass (over mountains) 
to pass througli, over, 

wiyin 

?. 

weyawim . 

or by ; to ford, to 
traverse, to pass by 
a fault, to let pass 

(one’s rights) 

shokhhs-n 


narjed-ao 


shdkhhs-am 


{ iiarjes-am 
( narjas-t 


shokhhst-am 


narjkl-am 


shokhhsetk 


narjiidh] 

to cause to pass by 

shokhhsiiv-n 


narzamband-ao' 


sh6khhsuv~am . 


narzainban-am 


shdkhhsovd-am 


narzambaiid-aiii 


shdkhhsovetk . 


narzambaiidj 

a passer-by 

shokhhsn-kuzg 


narjed-ichoz 

a pasture (see grass) 

wushin 


wukhin 

a patch (in a garment) 

pshin 


psaun 

a path, a road , 

vadhak 


pand 

patient 

poi-nag ' . 


poi-niik 


shov 


shuv 

pay, wages 

mazd 


miizd 

peas 

shakh 


makh 

to peek 

niichk ding 


niisk dhiklao 

a peg, a nail 

mekhh 


makhh 

perception, cognizance . 

darak 


darak 

to x^erforate 

serv khak 


darz cheigao 

a person 

khhalg . 

A. 

khlialg 

perspiration 

khil, Sivak A. 


khaidh 

to perspire , . 

ax'aktserak 


kbaidh vasld-ao 

a snow pheasant 

gallm tibetanm) 

khorz . 


tsatsa 

a piece, a 2:)ortion 

chut . 


kond, ghor 

in pieces (adv.) 

chut chut 


kond kbiid 

to pierce, to split (tr.) . 



chafand-ao 

chafan-ani: 

chafand-ani 

ehafandj 

a pig . ’ 

khiig 

P. 

khaug' 

a pigeon , 

Mbit 

P. 

chabaud 


? 


A. 



^ ^ ^ H ^ 
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lo^p,ile upj, to .Biake, up 


a iire; , ' ■, . , 

yadh-ii 


rakhid-ao 



yadh-am 


rakhi-am 



yadht-am 


rakhid-ani 



yadhetk 


rakhedhj 


a piliow 

balesh 


baiakh 



khaval . 




to luncli 

chiich-an 


tsirambd-ao 



chuch-am 


tsiramb-am. 



choeht-am 


tsirambd-am 



chiichetk 


tsirambdj 


'.pink: . ■ . 

41 

T. 

111 

T. 

a pit . 

gilets 


kars 


a pitcher , 

lut 


let 


a pitch-fork 

bun 


skaun 


a place, locality 

jai 

P. 

jai 

P. .... 

a covered with 





stones, like a moraine 

ghor 


kurum 

T. 

a watering place 

jupk jiii 

. W. P. 

khokh-tiij 


a i^lagiie 

ghumar (? for gliMw 




vaxiour” A.) 

kasal 


a plain (in an angle of 





a river) 

toka 


tokai 

T. 

to plait, to weave 

wuf-n 


wift-ao 



wuf-am 


waf-am 



woft-am 


wift-am 



wufetk 


wiftj 


to jdaster 

huvak khak 


lawak eheigao 


a platform or raised 





ground 

raz 


nokhli 


to please 

khhush khak 

. P. w. 

khhush eheigao P. S. 

to be pleased with 

iaik khak 

. A. W. 

yer4r eheig-ao 

(?T.) S. 

a plough 

spundr 


spur 


a plunderer 

karakchi 


alamiin 

T. 

a. plundering raid 

gharat 

p. 

bulan 


to plunge, to dip oneself 

ghot 3ut-n 

. P. w. 

ghiit khig-ao 

R B. 

a pocket 

yijib 

. ? p. 

yenjiek 

■'..'./"Rr:. 

a poem, poetry 

makam-i-bait 

A, 

makum-i-beit 

A, 

a point 

mis (nose) 


naul 


to poke 

farnets ding 


ket dhudao 





&c. 
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a police official 
a pool 

poor, indigent 


posteriors . • 

potash 

to potoid (into powder) 
to ponndp to beat 


to pour 


to powder, to macerate 


power, strength 
powerful, strong 
small-pox 
to praise 


pi’eeipitous 

pregnant (of women) - 
,, , with young (of 

animals) 
prepared, ready 
- presence , , , • 

a present, a keep-sake . 
to ]>reseiit, to offer, (to 
extend) 


to press, to grasp 


mir-shah * 

na-murad . P. A. 

tirak • 

toghrak 
tamshin 
shakor 
pMm khak 
chuk-n 
chuk-am 
chukt-am • 

chiiketk 
. kat-ak 

kat-am * 

kart -am 
katetk 
. dhukh-n 
dhiikh-am 
dhokht-am 
clhxiketk 
. kueh 
. kticlnn 
. spragh (Jloioer) 

, sto-an or sitao-an 
sto-ain or sitao-am 
stod-am or sitaod-am 
stowetk or sitaotk 
. pariaii 
. dijan 


Sarikoli. 
P, kurbashi 
kaul 

P. A. na-murM 
. tirak 
, toghrak 


varenj 

shm 

priit, shikh 
samghot 


rort-am 

ruretk 

tranj-aii 

tranj-am 

tran^d-am 

trgtkhhk 


shakhhor 
padhm cheig-ao 
chakt-ao 
chak-am 
chakt-am 
chaktj 
wiedhd-ao 
&c. 


yiig-ao 

yan-am 

yiig-am 

yugj 

kffch 

kuchiii 

gill (fio wer) 

staiid-ao 

stau-am 

staud-am 

staudj 

pariend 

garim pui 


shai 'P- 

prod, prut, khez 
samghut ? P^ 

rord-ao 

ror-am 

rord-am 

rordj 

waghrakht-ao 

waghreig-am 

waghrakht-ani 

waghrakhtj 
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to press down ■ „ . 

Walcld, 

vardhenz-n 


BarikolL 

vizid-ao 


vardhenz-am 


vizin-ani, vizan-d 


vardhegn-am 


vizid-am ;. , 


vardhakhk 


vizedhj 

, .price ' ' ■ 

wagh 



to prick, to stab 

khhala ding 

P. W. 

khhalla dhadao P. S, 

to prick its ears (of a 
borse) 

kxirr khak 


kurr cheigao 

print (cbiiitz) 

chit 


chit (? English) 

a proclamation 

suran 

T. 

ulain A* 

to profit, to affect, to 
■ . stain . . ■ 

nadhevs-an 


nMhevd-ao 


nadhevs-am 


/ nklhivs-am 


nadhevd-am 


( nadhavs-t 


nadhaf k 


nadhevd-am 

a prop, a support 

takia 

A. 

nadhevdj 

haleik 

to prop . 

takia diin (ding) 


baleik dhadao 

propitious (right-hand) 

rast 


khheiz 

to be prostrated, to be 
exhausted . . ■, 

sest watsn 


siist setao 

to prove, to try 

azmud tserak . 

P. 

aziniid cheigao P« 

a proverb, a tale 

ziiidag . 


sang 

provisions, supplies 

zau 


zau 

to pucker uj), to become 
puckered 

ghort watsn 


wikhj setao 

to pull, to draw (in 
several senses), -viz. to 
drag, to di-aw lines, 
also to pull tobacco, 
i. e, to smoke, also to 
transport 

khash-ak 

P. 

tizd-ao 


khash-ain 


taz-am 


khasht-ain 


tizd-ani 


khashetk 


tizdj 

the pulse • 

yerr . 


riij 

a puppy 

skbn . 


chukhh 

to purge 

wanj ding 


darun det-ao 

to pursue, to follow 

zatran khak 


zatran cheig-aa 

pus, matter 

chirk , 

p. 

ghbnd 
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. WahJiL . 

SaHhoU* 

to piitj to 2)lace 

latserm . 

laeheig-ao 


latsei%am . 

lak-am 


lakart^am 

lachaug-am 


lakartk . 

lachaugj 

to put by 

bosh diiv-n . 

bakh dhaiaiid-ao 

— diiv-axn , . - 

dhaiaii-ani 


— — diovd-am . 

dbaitind-am 


diivetk , 

dliaiand] 

to put on (clothes), to 

dress (oneself) 

pamets-an » . 

pameig-ao 

i 

pamets-am . 

C piunez-ani 

i 

pamest 

1 painiz^d 


pamagn-am 

pamaug-am 


pamakhk 

pamaugj 

to put on horseback 

sowar khak P. W. 

suwiir cheigao P. S. 

to put in pieces, to di- 

\ide small 

zest khdk , 

rezah cheig-ao 

to put up (intr.) , to lodge, 

to pass the night 

shub’r halak 

kbab-ar reid-ao 

to cause to put up, to give 


a night's lodging 

shub’r diivn 

kh^b-ar reizi,nd-ao 

rfedn-aiia. 

— reizand-am 

— — — reizandj 

to put in the proper place, sak jai latsam 

chii jai laeheig-ao 


eiTvit 




1 r> It-o n*4- niw-% 



lakartk 

— lachaugj 

to putrify, to rot 

. pitk watsn , 

pid-ao 
pay-ani 
piid-am 
pedlij . 

Q. 

a quagmire . 

ghdt 

ghat 


shinap 

ghat-in 

a quail 

wolch 

badanah T, 

to quake 

tap-n - 
tap-am 
tapt-am 
tapetk 

malikkas cheigao 

a quarrel, a tumult 

ghash . 

ghash 
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to quarrel 

a quarrelsome person . 
quarters, camp, also a 
houseliolcl . 
to queiicli one’s thirst . 


to quencli another’s 
thirst, to give to drink 


quickly. 

more quickly . 

quicksilver 

to quiet, to appease 

to heconie quiet 

to quilt 

B. 

radiance, light . 
a rag . 
rain 

a rani . 
to ram in 


a rat or mouse . 
rations . 
a raven . 

a ravine, a gorge 
a razor . 

to reach, to attain 
to read, to say, to repeat 
ready of speech 
to reap . 


Wahhi. 
ghash katak , . 
ghash katak-kiizg 

kosh . . . T 

takhhi shkudhm 

r shkdn^am 

shkond-am 

shkong, 

takhhi shkadhiiv-n 

shkadhiiv-am 

■ — shkadhovd-am 

shkadhlivetk 

jald . . P 

jald-tar. , P 

sim-av . , P 

shov khak 
shov watsn 
sirekh khhashak 

voiii . 

lok . . 

wtir . . 

ghosch mai . 

liidh-an 

liidh-am 

lotht-am 

Ixidhetk 

ptirk . . 

sheilan . . T 

shond . . 

dhor . . 

jirav . . 

tiegh . * P 

parvain . 

join . 

ushyar . . P 

dru*n . 

drdw-am, drit • 
drett-am 
dretk , • 


Sarilwlf. 

, ghash wedhdao 
ghash-klixi 

kushiim' .'y. T. 
tiiri varakht-ao ' 

varal-ani 

. — — varakht-am ^ 
varakhtj 

turi varakhtand-ao 
, varezaii-am 

- varezand-am^.. ■ 

varezandj ' 

jald 

jald-der 
sim-uv 
shuv cheigao 
shuv setao 
siregh tizd-ao 

voiii 
tsaul 
wareij 

- nier maul 
wiern 
tambd-ao 

- tamh-ani 
tambd-am 
tambdj 
piirg 
shell fill 
khhern 
dhcu‘ 
darah 
paki 

bizeid-ao 
khoid-ao 
chechdii T. 

tsid-ao 

- tsey-am 
tsid-am 
tsedhj 


fli ^ ^ B ft B 
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WaLM. 

SarikoN. 


the rear, the back part . 

tsibds . 

zaboh 


to receive, to find, to 




obtain 

gotdk . , 

vig-ao 



got-am . 

vare-am 



gott-am , 

vtig-am 



gotetk , 

vngj 


t%recognise 

pazdan . 

padzand-ao 



pazdan-am 

padzan-am 



pazdand-am 

padzand-am 



pazdanetk 

padzandj 


to recollect, to bring to 




mind 

tar yad wuzum-n 

tar yud veig-ao 

recollection, memory 

yM . . P. 

yud 

Pri, 

to be reconciled, to be- 




come friends, 

asht watsn , P. W* 

ukht setao 

P. s. 

to recover (from illness) 

sehat watsn . A. W. 

sehat setao 

A. S. 

red 

s5kr . 

. rxisht 


a reed . 

kamish . , T. 

. kamush 

T. 

refuse . 

repk . 

. akhlat 

A. 

regretful 

piisheiman . P. 

plikheiman 

P. 

reins 

. jilao , . 

jilao 


related in the 1st degree 




(brothers german) 

; vrutin . . 

vi*ador 


a relation 

khish . . P, 

khheikh 

P. „ 

to release, to free 

khhalas khak , 

khhaliis cheigao P. 

to remain over . 

bosh ding 

bakh dhad-ao 


to remain 

wareeh-n or wara-in 

reid-ao 



warich-am . 

j* ris-am 




1 ras-t 



waregn-am . 

reid-am 



warekhg 

redhj 


a remainder 

kar . . ? T. 

kur 

T. 

a remedy 

chara . . P. 

chara 

P 

to remove, to cause to 




go away 

ehawuv-n 

tadzand-ao 



ehawuv-am , . 

tadzan-am 



ehawovd-am . 

tadzand-am 



ehawiiyetk . 

tadzandj 


renowned 

dangi . 

dangi 

? T, 

a rest-house 

rabat . . T, 

rabut 
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WaJeM. : SarikoM. 


to retroYertjto force hack 

tov tserak 



tipt-ao 

tab-arn 

tipt-ani 

tipt] 

to rekmi, to turn back . 

pshe-in 

* pshin-am, or 

r pshew- 
< am, 
Cpshit 

wazevd-ao 

^wazevs-am 


pshett-ani 



. ; wazevd-ani . 


pshetk 



' wazevdj ; 

a social re-imion 

mailis .. 


K. 

mailis 

to revolve, to rotate 

yir-an 


P. 

gherd-ao 


^r-am 



. ghirs-ani 


yird-am 



ghk’d-ain 

to cause to revolve or 

^iretk 



ghiuxlj 

rotate 

yiriv-an 


m" 

gherand-ao 


yiriv-am 



gheraii-am 


yirovd-am 



gherand-ani 


yirivetk 



gherandj 

arib . . . pxirs . 

rice hx the husk (not grown 



pala 

in those valleys) . 

shal P., grun] 

T. 


shM 

a rich man, a merchant . 

bai 

^ vidhe-in 
^ vidhaw-am 


T. 

bai 

to ride . 

■ . 

riding animal, a “ mon- 

^ vidhett-am 
widhetk 


. 

1 suwur setao 

ture” 

%vulagh 


T. 

walugh 

a ridge . 

right (hand), hence suc- 
cessful, propitious, 

kir 


T.' 

kir 

straight 

ifist 


P. 

khheiz 

to set right 

baf khak 



rust cheigao 

rind (of fruit) . 

shpMc . 



shixpak 

a ring . 

pulangusht 


P. 


to ring, to resound 

jiringas khak 



firing eheig-ao 

to rinse (cups or clothes) 

puru-n . 

■ , ■ 


parod-ao 


puru-am 



paro-am 


pbrod-am 



parod~am 


puruetk 



parodhj 


CQ H 
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WcikliL 


SarikoU. 

to njy up a seam 

riz-n 


raod-ao 


riz-am . 


raoz-am 


rozd-am 


raod-am 


rizetk * 


raodj 

a. river . 

a liver beacli (gravel 

daryd . 


darya 

bed) . 

sangov . 


sangov 

a roadj a path . 

vadbak . 


pind 

to roast or parcb grain, . 

varesb-n 


virzd-ao 

' to fry 

varesb-am 


virz-am 


varesbt-am 


virzd-am 


varesbetk 


vii’zdj 

a fur robe 

karast . 


warbdn 

an outer robe . 

cbapan • 

. T. 

cbapan 

a rod . 

sbopk . 


kbeib 

to roll (intr.) . 

wul watsn 


wul set-ao 

to roll (tr.) 

wul tserak 


wul clieig-ao 

to roll up, to wind 

zwai-n 


zerwid-ao 


zwdy-am 


zerwey-am 


zwett-am 


zerwid-am 


zwetk . 


zerwedbj 

a roller . 

gbaltak 

. P.? 

gbultak 

a root-filament 

wkibn . 


yildiz 

rope . 

skh^'an . 


viikb 

to rot, to putrify 

pitk w^tsn 


pid-ao 

pay-am 

pud-am 

pedhj 

rotten, putrid . 

pitk . 


pedbj 

round . 

pet . 


put 

to rub, to stroke 

cibast ding {to etrilse Ae 


to rub to powder be- 

hand) 

. 

dbiist dbad-ao 

tween tlie fingers 

vizam-ii 


vizamd-ao 


vizam-am 


vizamb-am 


vizamd-am 

. * 

vizamd-am 

to rub up (paint, <fec.) 

vizametk 

■ . , 

vizamd.J 

in water 

. sbiindak 

•' ' ■, *" 

sbipt-ao 


sband-am 


sbrib-ain 


sbanddi-am 

t • ■ ■ * 

sMpt-am 


, sbiindatk 


sbiptj 
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a rug . 
to ruin, to spoil . 
rumour, report . 
to run . 


a^'rasH (kind o£ grass) , 
rust, , . 


Whhhu 

palas 

weiraii tserak 

dang 

gof s-an . 

gofs-am 

gofst-am 

gdfsetk 

kirir 

zang4r . 


P. palus . 

. ■ ■weirun ckeigao P. 
T.? dong I 

. zoklit-ao 
, z6z-am 
. zoklit-om 
, zokktj 
, skndh 
. P. „ tot . 




a coarse sack 

tagbar , 

a saddle 

podbn . 

a saddle-bag 

, 

sake 

jinib 

saliva . 

tuf 

salt 

nimak . 

salt (adj.) 

nimakin 

tbis same, tbis very 

ba-yem . 

sand 

leiwarcb 

to satiate 

setk kbak 

satiated 

setk 

to be satiated . 

setk watsn 

savoury, sweet , 

kbbuzg 

a saw . 

barrab . 

to say . 

kban-ak 

kbdn-am 

kbatt-am 

kbanetk 

to say (prayers), to read 

join . 
joy-am 


joid-am 

joyetk 

a scabbard, a sbeatb 

nadbiiii 

a scar . 

tofcb, turtuk T. 

to scare away . 

putriim-n 

piitrumb-am 

potrombd-am. 

putrlimetk 


T. ghaun 
. bidkaxi 
khurjin 
. ivon 
P til 
P. namadhj 
. namadkjin 
. nik-yam 
. cliusH 
, . seir clieigao 
. seir P. 

. seir setao 
. kbheg 

. harrali P. 

. levd-ao 
. leY-am 
, levd-am 
. ievdj 
. khoid-ao 
. khuj-am. 

. kboid-am 
, khoidj 

. ghaluf P, 

, tufch, tartik T, 

. padromd-ao 
. padroinb-am 
. padroind-am 
, padromdj 


1 ^ 
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TFahhi. 

SarikoK 

to score, to draw a line ♦ 

chirgh khash-an 

chighir-tizd-ao 


khash-ani 

^ — tiz-am 


khasht-am 

— tizd-am' 


- — — khashetk . 

^ — -tizdj 

a scorpion 

khhur prich . 

sher cherm 


(donlcey worm) . 

(donkey worm) 

to seratcli 

chingal diin (ding), also 

ehangurdhadao, also 


driip-n . . 

chid-ao 


driip-am . . 

chdu-am 


di’opt-am 

chud-am 


driipetk 

chiidhj 

a seratcli, a score, a line 

chirgh , 

chighir 

to scream, to lament 

wdgh-wagh tserdk 

wagh-wagh cheigao 

tlie seat o£ honour (in a 

company) 

raz . . 

nokh 

to stand security 

dastadar watsn . P. W. 

kafil setao P, S, 

to see, also to visit 

wing , . 

wS^nd-ao 


win-am . 

wein-am 


wind-am 

wand-am 


winetk . 

wdndj 

a seed . 

taghm . 

toghm P. 

to seek, to search 

shkur-n 

khkeig-ao 

shkur-am 

khkdr-am, khkir-d 


shkurd-am 

khkaug-am 


shkuretk 

khkaugj 

seemly, worthy of being 

seen 

wing-asok . 

wand-asuk 

to seize, to grasp, to 

hold . 

wadhiir-n . . 

wddhord-S .0 


wiidhur-am 

wMhor-am 


wodhord-am . 

wddhord-am 


wiidhuretk 

wMhordj 

self 

(Kom.) khdt / 

(Gren.) khii . 

(Dat.) khdt-ar . 

(the rest) khat . 

khii 

by one’s self 


khii bath 

to sell . 

purling or puriin 

para dhMao 


piirund-am . 

paratt-am 
puriitk , . 

<fec. 
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to select, to choose oat . 


to send . 


to send (a person), to 
order (to go) 
separate 

a serpent, a snake 
to set in order, to pat . 
in the proper place . 


seven . 
seventy 
several . 
to sew . 


shade, shadow , 
to shake 


shame . 
to shampoo 


sharp . 

a shaving (of wood) 
to shear 


WahM, 

layak khik A. S., or 

yawern . . 

yawar-am 

yaward-am 

yawaretk 

stuy-an or stiii-n 

stliy-am 

statt-ani 

statk , 

ramein . . 

Jedhah P., balak T, 

faks . 

sak latsarn 

latsar-am 

lakart-am 

lakartk 

hiih 

yetmish . T 

tsam 

drovn , 

drov-am 

drdvd-am 

drdfk . 

say ah . 

tdp-an . . 

tap-ani . 

t dpt- am 

tapetk . 

iza . . A 

mand-ak 

mdnd-am 

mdnddi-am . 

mandetk 

taghd . . 

]Dashtilich 

varing . 

varin-am . 

varitt-am ; 

varitk . 

yost 


SarikoH. 

yarar cheigao T. S. or 

■sarid-,ao 

saraa-am 

sariid-am 

saredhj 

hdkht-ao 

boz-ani 

bokht-am 

bdkhtj 

rdm6d-ao 

Jadlioh P, 

tafiisk 

chii jai lacheig-ao 

— lak-am ■ 

lachaag-am 

lachaagj 

iivd 

yetmish T. 

tsand, ehandin P, 

intsivdao 

intsav-am 

intsivd-am 

intsivdj 

suyah P, 


khajal A. 

warmand-ao 
&e. 


teid 

tarashah 
pkhad-ao 
pkhaa-am 
pkhad-am 
pkhudhj 
kapa, ahijuk T. 


a shed, a ^^macMn^^ 
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WaMM, 


BarihoU, 

a sheep 

md’i 

■ 

maul, mko 

sheep and goats (docks) 

Jandar * 

p. 

rezapai P. 

a full grown sheep 

pus . 

• 

pies 

a shepherd 

shpun . 

? p. 

ghiibun ? Pp 

a shelf 

run . p 

. 

run 

a shift (woman's) 

parhdn , 

p. 

barhan P. 

to shift (intr.). to move 

(oneself) 

toch-n 

toeh-am 

toeht-am 

toehetk 


kuzghal set-ao T. 

to shift, to move (tr.) . 

tachxiv-n. 
tachiiv-am 
tachovd-am . 

tachuvetk . 


kuzghamish cheigao 

a shirt 

yiktd 


yektu T. 

shore, hank 

yika 

T. 

kash ? T. 

short 

kot 

P. 

kiit P* 

short-sighted . 

malal 


maliil 

a shoulder 

fiak, tan » 


sevd, dMii T. 

a shovel 

peijbilP. 


£di, beil R 

to shovel 

biing 


pataod-ao 


bun-am 


patao-am 


b6nd-am 


pataod-am 

to show, to exhibit (to 

biinetk 


pataodj 

cause to see) 

visiiv-n 


visand-ao 


visiiv-ain 


visan-am 

. 

visovd-am 


visand-am 


visuvetk . 


visandj 

shuttle 

rashpuk 


maki 

to shy (as a horse) 

witrin 


intrist-ao 


rwitrin-am . 


r intrds-am 


1 witritht . 


( intrist 


witritht-am 


introst-ani 


witring 


introstj 

to cause to shy, to frigh- 

ten 

witrixiv-n 

, 

intreisand-ao 


witriuv-am 
wotriovd-am . 
witriiivetk 

. * 
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Wahli. 


SarikolL 

a side, a flank . 

shunj 

. , 

khatiii 

on the further side, be- 

yd sar, tra (tar-yd) piir 

tar wi sar, tar wi' pur 

yond 


W. P. 

',s;;p.' 

on the hither side 

tram (tar yem) 

piir, 



yem sar 


tar mi pur, mi sar 

on what side ? 

tar kum sar 

. 

tar ka sar 

a sieve • 

algok 

T. 

algdk T. . 


farakh-biz 

, , 

farak-beiz 

to sigh 

dam ding 


dam dhad-ao 

far sighted 

chojm-in 

P. 

tsem-in 

silence ! be quiet ! 

shov! 

■ * 

shuv ! 

silk 

varshum (obrhMm P.) 

varekhum P. 

silken 

varshiim-in 

P. 

varekhuni-in P. 


torkah 


turka 

silver 

nukrd 

P. 

nukra P. 

a sin, an error . 

khatagi 

P. 

khatogi P. 

to sing 

chir-an 


chird-ao 


chir-am 


chir-am 


chird-am 


chird-am 


ehiretk • 


chirdj 

to sink 

ghot yit-n 


ehii bon dhadao 

a sister 

khiii 


ydkhh 

a sister-in-law . 

khhuyim (limhani^s He- 


ter) 

* 

khhayun 


khasirz (wife^s sieter) 

* 

to sit down, to alight . 

niidh-n 


ndlist-ao 


nazd-am 


nith-am, ndth-d 


nein-am 


ndlust-am 


nieng , 


nalustj 

to cause to sit down 

niidhuv-an 


naledhand-ao 


nxidhuv-am 


ndlendhan-am 


nodhovd-am . 


ndledhand-am 


niidhuvetk 


ndledhandj 

to sit down (of a camel) 

chuk ding , 

T. W. 

ch5k dhddao T. S. 

to cause (a camel) to , 

chuk diuvn 


chok dheyand-ao 

sit down . 

diiiv-am . 


dheyan-am 


diovd-am 


dheyand-am 


diiivetk . 


dheyandj 

to sit kneeling . 

sak brill nitidhn 


chdr zdn nalist-ao 


shddh 


khhM 

sixty 

altmish » 

; ;T. 

altmish T, 
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a skill 
to skill 


a skin (used as a bag) 
a skirt 
a skull-cap 
tlie sky 
to slander 


to cause to slander 


slanderous 
slanting wise . 
a slap 

a slate (used for flat 

roofs and also for bak- 

ing on) 

to slaughter (an animal) 

a slave (male) 

(female) 

slavery, servitude 
to slay, to kill . 


a sledge hammer 
sleep 
to sleep 


sleepy, sluggish 

a sleeve 


WaJcM, 

pist 

chokh-an 
chokh-am 
cli5klit-am 
choklietk; 
dhotsk 
daman 
sMdh. 
asnidn 
sMr-n 
shar-am 
shdrd-am 
sharetk 
shariv-n 
shariv-am 
shdrovd-am 
shdrivetk 
. shar andaz 


shigard mars 


chapat 


s^t 

bismal khak 
JBis7}i-Illcth) 
andag 
indigunj 
andagi 
sMtar-n 


C shai-a: 
1 sM-t 


sMtt-am V 

sMtk • 

bazghan 
yiintik 
riakbup-n 

rlikhp-am, riikbiip-t 

rokbopt-am 

rtikbpetk 

nasun-kxizg 

drost 


SarihoU. 

past 

k5kbt-ao 
keig-am 
kakbt-am 
kakbt] 
amb^n 
duman 
kbbaudb 
dsm^^n 
sbord-ao 
sb6r-am 
, sb6rd-am 
. sbordj 
. sbdrand-ao 
. sbaran-am 
. sbdrand-am 
. sbar^ndj 
sbord-icboz 
. cbilpi^ 
cbapala 


basmal cbeigao 
indij 
indijdiis 
indiji 
zed-ao 
( zdn-am 
I zind 
zed-am 
zudbj 
bdzgban 
kbbxidbm 
kbovd-ao 
kbufs-am 
kbuvd-am 
kbuvdj 
aleid-icboz 
zul 
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Wakht. Barikolt, 


slender, thin, (of things) 

sanar 

. . taniik 

,;;p. 

a slice 


turj 


green slime on the snr- 




face of standing water 

ghob 

. . losh 

' ■ T. 

a sling 

schkupn 

. . vizdoch 


to slip, to slide 

liv-n 

, . zn6i.d-ao 



liv-am 

. . znus-am 



livd-am 

. . znoid-am 



livetk 

. . zndidj 


to slit, to split , 

pagh ding 

. . pagh dhadao 


a slit 

khashetk-iing . . tizj-enj 


sloping 

khidh-mars 

. padze-das 


slow, lazy 

gahal 

. . kashang 

T. 

small, little 

dzaklai 

. dztil 


small pox 

spragh (flower) . gul (flower ) 

P. 

marked with small-pox 

gilwar-gin 

. chxipar 


a smarting (of a wound) 

gozok 

. T. gazak 

T, 

to smear 

siikh-an 

. rift-ao 



snkh-am 

. rof-am 



sokht-am 

. . rift-am 



siikhetk 

. • riftj 


a smell (good or bad), a 




perfume, an odour 

vul 

. . bao 


to smell (intr.) 

vul nhwuz-an . . bao nakhtigao 


to smell (tr.) . 

vul tserak 

. bdo cheigao 


smoke 

dhit 

. P. dhtid 

P. 

smooth 

sudhg 

. . sudhg 


to sneeze or snort 

ferkhh-an 

. . £erkhht-ao 


(of a horse or camel) 

ferkhh-am 

. . ferkhh-am 



£erkhht-am 

* . ferkhht-am 



ferkhhetk 

. . ferkhhtj 


to sneeze 

shtrof-an or 

porsh-an . piirkhtao 



shtrof-am 

porsh-am . piirkh-am 



shtroft-am 

porsht-am piirkht-am 



shtrdfetk 

porshetk . piirkhtj 


a sneeze 

shtrof 

. piirkh 


a snore 

khurrak 

, T. khurrak 

T. 

snow 

zam 

V . zaman 


a snow pheasant (? Tet- 




raogallus tibetanus) . 

khorz . 

. . tsatsa 


snowy . 

zamin . 

» zamanin 
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so, like that . * h 

so much . • ^ 

soap . • • ^ 

a social re-union » 3: 

a sod, a tnr£ . • < 

soft . * • ^ 

soft, also fine powder . ; 

a land- slip of soil, rock, 
&c., brought into the 
stream by a flood of 
rain, &e. 

a soldering, a joint made 
by soldering . 
the sole of the foot 
some . 
something 
a son . 
a son-in-law 
soot 

a soothsayer 
to sort (to select) 
sordid, mean . 
sorrow . 
a sound 

to sound (tr.) (to cause 
any instrument to 
sound) 


sour 

to sow (seed) 


to sow (cultivate) 


WahM, 
hazi, nik-hazi 
atum . 
sabiin . 
mailis . 
chim . 
shdat . 
palm . 


Languages. 

- SarikoU. 
. nik-das 
. dund 
P. safiin 
A. mailis 
T. f chim 
, shil^t 
. pMhm 


shot * * 

kafshir . • 

pasht * » 

sum . • 

i tsiz . • 

potr . • 

damad . 

kat-dhit 

mutr katak-kiizg 

yawer-n 

badh-tap 


kara kokum 


. kafkheir 

P. 

. naburg 


P. i tseiz 

P. 

. pots 


. dumad 

P. 

, ehed^r 


, M-chi 

A. T, 

. sarid-ao 



gham . 

P. 

gham 

sherfa 

nawaz-an 

P. 

khhid-ao 

nawaz-am 


khhei-am 

nawazd-am 


khh^d-am 

nawazetk 

■■ ■ • 

khhedhj 

treshp . 

p. 

tiikhb 

zodh-n . 


yethtao 

z6dh-am 


yedh-am 

zodht-am 


yetht-am 

zodhetk. 


yethtj 

kiir-n . 


ehord-ao 

kxir-am 


chor-am 

kosht-am 


chord-am 

kdshk . 


chord] 


also 

takhirm cheigao 


pH ^ B 
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Wahid. BarikolL 


a span . 

avart ... 


wardhoi’d 

a spark. , 

gard 


'khharni , ■ 

to give out 'sparks 

rakhnig nawiiz-n 


jnts nakhtigao 

a sparrow * ; , . 

wingas.. ' ■ 


wadhich 

to speak 

khan-ak 


levd-ao 


khdn-am 


!ev-am 


khdtt-am 


levd-am 


khanetk 


levdj 

a speaker 

khanak-kiizg . 


levd-ichoz 

a speech, a word, talk . 

gap, ksa 

P. 


ready of speech 

nshyar.. 

P. 

chechan 

■'to spin . * • . . 

ziip-n . 


zevd-ao 


ztip-am . 


zeib-ani, zevd 


zovd-am 


zevd-am 


zofk or ziipetk 


zevdj 

the spinal chord 

mak 


mok 

a spindle 

tsiitr 


starkh 

a spinning wkeel . 

chdrkh . 


charkh 

to spit . 

tuf tserak 

T. 

tii cheigao 

tnf tsaram 
tnf (am) kart . 
tnf (am) khotk 



to splash, to slop 

shildp-an 


washlipt-ao 

shilab-am • 


washlab-ani 


shiiapt-am 


wasblii^t-am 


shilapcitk 


wasliliptj 

to be splashed up 

stras-n . . 


zatrist-ao 


stras-am 


zatras-am 


strast-am 


zatrust-am 

sound of sxdashing of 

strasetk 


zatrustj 

water 

ynpk awagh . 

W. P. 

khats sheila 

a split, a fissure 
to split (intr.) . 

to split (tr.), to pierce * 

pagh . 


pagh 

chift-ao 

chof-am 

chift-am 

chiftj 

chafand-ao, <&c. 

a spoon 

kapch . 

? P. 

chib 

kifchilaz 

P. 

kamich 


K K 
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WaJcM. 

shkar . . . P- 


sport; hunting . 
to spread see to throw 
ill; &o. 


to spread; to extend, to 
hood, (tr.) . 


to be spread out, to flood 
(of the water) 


a spring (of ivater) 
spring (season) 
to spring up 


a springe 

to sprinkle, to strew 


a spy . 
to squat 
to squeeze out, to express 


to stab, to prick 
to stain, to affect, to 
profit 


a stake, a post > 


katak 
katam . 
kartam . 
katetk . 

werkhhiiv-n 
werkhhiiv-ani 
werkhhovd-am 
. werkhhiivetk 

werkhhar-an 
werkhhar-am 
werkhhart-am 
werkhharetk 
. zkfik , 
bahar . 


dhiing . . 

zedh-ii . 

zedh-am 

zedhd-am 

zedhetk 

jilsiis 

tsok niidh-n , 

■wazeni-n V 

wazeni-am , 

ivazemd-am 
W'azemetk 

khhala ding . P. 

nadhevs-an , * 

nadhevs-am » 

nadhevd-ani 
nadhafk ; 

khadda 


SarikoU. 
ghew ? T» 

wedhd-ao 

wedh-am 

■wedhd-am 

wedhdj 

waleisand-aa 

&G. 


walid-ao 
walis-ani 
waUiid-am 
walixid], 
kaug 
P. wug 
zibed-ao 
ziban-ani 
zibed-ani 
zibedhj 
. dhomj 
. yietht-ao 
. j/ieth-am 
. ^ietht-am 
. ^iethtj 
P. Jasiis P. 

. tsek nalistao 
, sherzd-ao 
sherz-am " ■ ■ 

. shirzd-ani 
V shirzdj 

"W. khhala dhadao P. 

. nadhevd-ao 
nadhivs-am 
nadhavs-t 
nadhevd-am 
nadhevdj 
T. khadda T> 
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Barikoli. 

:ra. stallion'/ ■ ■■ . 

'.iigiir ■ T. 

... eighir;./ T, 

to,>staiid, to,.sta,y . 

.ware£s-ii . 

warevd-» , 


.,warefs-am 

warafs-arii 


waref st-am , 

. -wiirtivd-am , 


warefsetk . 

wariivdj 

„ a star . 

star 

khturj . 

the evening star 

sakr star (red star) 

rnsht khtiiij (red star) 

the morning star 

karwan kush (the cara- 



mn killer) . P. 

yanlaii zak . (dawn star) 

va. starling 

schn wingas (blade bind) 

tar wadhich (black 
bird) 

to startj to depart 

rawan watsn . P. W. 

rawan.setao P. S« 

to stay, to remain 

hal-ak . . . 

hast-ao 


hM-am . . 

bal-ani 


halcl-am 

hast-am 


haletk . 

hast] 

also reid-ao, &e. 

to steal « 

ghudhi khak, also 

tsaft-ao 


dhevii-in 

C tsif-am 


dlinvi-am 

i tsaf-t 


dhovoid-am . 

tsdft-am 


dhovietk , 

tsaf t j 

steam 

tdf . P. 

.,tef P., bus Y. 

steel 

knreh , T. 

: knreh T, 

steep 

khidh V . 

padze 

step (father, mother, &c.) 

baghi (? P. hostile) . 

boglii (? P. host i Id) 

to stick together (intr.) 

nad.hefs-n 

nadhevd-ao 


nadhefs-ani 

nadliefs-am, nadhafst 


nadhe£st-am 

nadhevd-am 

to stick into, to infix (as 

nadhefk . 

nadhevdj 

a flower in the cap) . 

..zeravnv-n' ■■■■» ' . 

ingaughand-ao 


zeraviiv-am , 

inganghaii-am 


zeravovd-am 

ingaiighand-am 


zeraviivetk . 

ingaugliandj 

a walking stick 

asM --X*- 

asai A. 

to sting or bite 

nesh ding , P, W. 

nekh dhadao P. S, 

to stir (a fire) . 

chnk-an . 

chakt-ao 


chuk-am , . 

chak-am 


chiikt-am . . 

chakt-ani 


chnketk 

chaktj 
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WdhM* 


SarikoU. 


a stirrup 

rekah 

A. 

padh~bfin(j^oi^ bottom) 

to stitcli rougkiy 

kok ding 


kek dhadao 


a coarse stitcli 

kok 


kek ^ 


stomacli, belly . 

wdnj, dur 


kech 


a stone, a rock . 

ghar . . 


zer 


a fruit -stone . 

kiitiik 


rnkchi 

Y. 

to stop (intr.) . 

warefs-n 


warevd-ao 



warefs-am 


warafs-am 



warefst-am 


waruvd-am 



warefsetk 


warxivdj 


to stop (tr.) 

warafsiivn 


warambandao 


warafsiiv-an 


.warainban-am 



warafsovd-am . 


,waramb4nd-am 



warafsitvetk 


warambandj 


a rain storm 

wur dama 


baresh^ 

P. 


(ram wind) , 




a snow storm . 

zam dama 
(mowwindi) . 


ehapgbin 

T. 

stout, fat, thick 

baj 


divez 


stoutness, thickness 

baji . 


divezi 


straight, right . ■ 

rist P., shigdrd 


kbeij, tors 


to set straight . 

rist khak 


kbeij cheigao 


straightness 

rasti 


kheiji 


to strain, to filter ; 

schachuv-am 


karddzd-ao 



schachtiv-am . 


kardaz-am 



schachovd-am . 


kardazd-am 



schacbiiYetk 


karclazdj 


a strainer, a cullender . 

schachiivn-kuzg 


cboghz 


strange, unknown 

biganah 

P. 

b§igdnah 

P. 

strength, power 
to stretch out, to extend 

kiich 


kuch 

T, 

(tr.) . 

rtir-n v 


,rord-ao 



rur-am. . 


ror-am 



rord-am 


rord-am 



riiretk , . 


rord] 


to strike 

ding diin 


dhad-ao 



i di-am, di’m 


r dha-m 



[ dikb-t 


Ldbi-d 



dikht-am 


dhad-am 



dietk 


dhadhj 
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to cause to strike 


to strike, to touch 


to cut into strips 


to stroke, to ruh 
strong, powerful 
strong, lasting 
stubble field 
to stumble 


a stumbler 

stuttering 

such 

to suck (the breast) 


sugar 

summer 

to summon, to call 
the Sun 
sunrise, East 
sunset, West 
supj)lies, provisions 
to support (to raise) 
to surge (of water) 


to suspend to a peg 
hook, to hook (tr.) 


WaJcM. 
. dluv-n . 
diuv-am 
diovd-am 
diiivetk 
, parvei-n 
.parvey-.am 
parvet-am 
parvetk 
. khashdk 
khksh-am 
-khashtTam 
khashetk 
. dhast ding 
, kiichin 
. piirdasht 
. naghaz 
. shtrakh-n 
shtrlikh-am 
shtrakht-am 
shtrakhetk 
• shtrakhn-kuzg 
gdng 
azi 

sh^p-n 
shap-am 
shdpt-am 
shdfk . 
nabat 
tabistan 
kiw tserak 
yir 

yir tserakhh 
yir wishan 
zdu 

wuch tserak 
shilaj)-an 
shilab-am 
shilapt-am 
-shilapotk 

zireviiv-n 


BarikolL 
: dheytnd-ao 
. dheyaii-ani 
. dheyand-am 
, dheyandj 
. bizeid-ao 

• .bizis-am, bizdst 
. bizeid-am 

. bizedhj 
. tizd-ao 
, taz-am 
, tizd-am 
. tizdj 

. dhiist dhad-ao 
T. kiichin 
P. poiimg 
. naghaz 

• turf t-ao 
. turf-am 
. turft-am 
. turft j 

, .turft-ichoz 
P. kakdch 
. das 
. rivd-do 
. r6v-am 
. rivd-am 
. rivdj 
P. nubut 
P. menj 
. kiw cheigao 

• khher 

. .khher tserakhh 
. khher nalist 
' . .zdu 
, ter cheigao 
, washlipt-ao 
. washlab-am 
. wdshlipt-am 
, washliptj 


T. 


P. 


, ingaughand-ao 





R. B. Shaw-0« He GlaleUh Langimges. 
WahM. 



(see “to tang tom 
peg”,iiitr.) . 

suspended 
to swallow 


a swallow 
sweet . 
to sweep 


sweepings 

to swell, to ferment 


to swim 


a swimmer 
a sword . 

a straigtt sword 


. zirewiiv-am • 

zirevovd-am 
zireviivetk 
, raTindak • 

, nezgliem 

nezgliar-am • 

nezgliard-am » 

iiezgliaretk 
, kildirgacb. 

. kKiiuzg. 

. visbiuw-n 
visHuw-am 
visMowd-am 
•visMuwetk » 

. rapk . • 

. p5diimosli-an « 
podhmosli-am . 
pddkmdslit-am . 

podkmdsketk . 

keloeli kkasla-ak 
— khask-am 
— kkaskt-am 

-kkasketk 

, skiindwar 
, kkingar 
, skopkoz 


# ^,( 5 ^ 

imbokkt-ao 
. imboz-am 
imbokkt-am 
. imbokktj 
T. kalargack 
. kkkegk 
. zadig-ao 
. zador-am 
. zadiig-am 
. zadiig] 

, bliiein 
. baleid-ao 
baliss-am 
baleid-am 
. baledkj 
. keliiek tizd-ao 
&c. 


p. kkiiiiiiwar 
p. midkj 
p. kkub 


T, 

P. 

P. 


T. 

a tail (liorse’s) . 

— (skeep’s). 

to take . 


beckkam 
diimba . 
diirz-n . 
durz-am 
dozd-am 
dozg .. 
y6iid-ak 
yond-am 
yutt-am 
yutk .. 


. dkiim 
P. diimba 
. ,zokkt-ao 
, z6z-am 
. znkkt-am 
. znkkt] 

. yod-ao 
. yiis-am 
. yud-am 
. ytdhi 


to take away . 
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Wahlii. Bankoli. 

to take care of, to look 


after . 

didign . 


chikht-ao 


didig-am 


.■ehos-am,.,, ■ , 


didigd-am 


chiikht-aiii ■ 


didigetk 


chiikhtj 


also 


also 

a tale, a story, a saying, 

nigdh tserak 

P. W. 

■ nigah cheigao P. S. 

■.'■'a proverb . , 

zindag . 


sang 

to talk . / 

ksa khanak 


gap cheigao 


gap khak 


or levd-ao 

a talon, a claw . 

ehang . 

P. 

■ changal P. 

tame, tractable, docile . 
tame, not escaping (stay- 

shov 


shuv 

ing) . 

to tan (skins, only sheep 

warefs-n kiizg 

• 

warevd-ichoz 

and goats’) . 

koz katak 

. 

kuz wedhd-ao 

the Tartar year cycle, named after 12 animals, is used. 

a tassel . 

pulk 


piilk 

to taste 

maza khak 

. 

maza cheigan P. 

tea 

chai 

, 

chai 

a tea-pot 

cha-josh 

P. 

chau-giin T, 

to teach 

yekhk khak 

- 

ikhhmand cheigao 


to tear, aho to tear along 

(of a living creature 

moving very fast) . chok ding . P. W, ehtik dMdao P. S. 

a tear . . . yashk . , . ? T. yukhk ? T. 

the temple (of the head) soyd . . . soy4 

ten . . . dhas . . . dhes 

tender, delicate . . senaf . . . naziik 

a tendon . . rag . . . P. rag 

te|)id, lukewarm . narm . . P. shiiet 

than, from . . tsa (with the Ohl, case) az 

that (pron. suhst., &c.) yao . . . yii 

that (prom adj.) . yd V . . yii 

that far, to that extent . dra-batkan . , iini-its 

that which is there, 

the there . hadrd-yting . . iim-enj 

that (conj.) . . ki , , . kb 

that much, so much or 

many , , a-tum . , . dund 
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then 
thence . 

there (adv .) , thither 
there 1 (inter].) 
they, those * * 

tHck, stout, fat, massive 
thickness, stoutness 
a thief . 
thievery 
the thigh 


Waklii. 


drd, ha-dra 

a-ki . . 

yavisht, yaisht 
bd] . . 
ba]i . 
ghudh . 
ghudhi . 
malung ymeh 


a thimble • • . 

thin, lean . • ■ 

thin, slender (of things) 
to thirst, to become 
thirsty 
thirsty 
this 

this much 
this very 
a thorn fence . 
a thorn . 
a thorn bush * 
thou ‘ . 
a thousand 
a thread (of cotton) 

- (of wool) 

a thread of hemp or 
hair, &c. 
thi^ee 
the throat 

to throw, to throw away 


to throw down, to over- 
throw 


pulangosht 

khat 


takhh watsn 
tkkhh . . 
yem . 
ma-tum 
ha-yem* 
chit . 
zakh . 
chirir v 
tu . 
hazar . 


darch 

trui 

alkum 

biing 

biin-am 

bond-am 

biinetk 

biit-an 

biit-am 

bott-am 

biitetk 


SarikoU* 
tom 
az-iim 
. iim 
. u-yu 
. wodh 
. divez 
. divezi 
. dedh 

. madhan kho] 

P. bikhtun 
p. uimak 
* khharab 
. taniik 

? P. tur set-ao 
p P. tiir 
. yam 
, mund . 

. ha-yam, nak-yam 
T* chit 
^ . shudh 

. khar 
. . tao 

, P. hazar P* 

, , padets 

, . viirgh 

. , shauni 

. , haroi 

A. dlkiim 
. patdod-ao 

. . patao-am 

. pataod-am 

, . pataodj 

. imb^t-ao 
, , imbat-am 

. imbatt-ani 

, imbat] 


E-! P-I 
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WalcM, 

to throw in, to throw off, 
to pour ill or out, to 
arrange, to appoint . katak 
katt-aiii 
kart-am 
katetk 

to throw over, to reverse savan ding 
the thumb . . ghosch yangl . 

{^nale finger) . 
thunder . . tuiigiir . 

to thunder 7 . tuiigiir ding . 

thus , . hazi, azi 

thus much . . ma-tuni . 

Tibet (Laddk, &c.) . Tibet 

a* tick . . kuwand 

a tickling . . gilgoch . 

to tie in a knot . Jirekh ding 

to tie head and tail to- 
gether . . pa i-hn-an kantar khak . pa i-mi vistao 

tight, narrow . . tang . P. tong 

to tighten . . shukh khak . . chhig cheig-ao 

till when . . tsoghd-batkan . . chum-its 

time (precise), epoch . ala, mahM , A. ala, wakht 

time (so many times) . pitig . . pitig 

tin . . kaM , A. kaliah 

tinder . . khhaf . P. khhof 

a tinkling . . jiringas . . jiringas 

to tire (tr.) . * warechiiv-n . . warezmid-ao 

warechiiv-am &c. 

warechovd-am 
warechuvetk 

to be tired . , warech-n . . warezd-ao 

r warech-am . . rwareiz-ani 

( waresh-t . . ( warez-d 

wanegn-am . . warezd-am 

warekhk . . warezdj 

to (motion or intention 

towards) [definite] . tar * . ptt tar 


wedbd-ao 

wedh-am 

wedhd-am 

wedhdj 

skelak dhadao 
nier ingakht 
{^male finger) 
sada 

sada cheig-ao 

das, nak-das 

niund 

Tibat 

khhesak 

gilgich 

iirckh dhadao 


[indefinite] 


nur 




H ^ 
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together 

WaMiL 

katti 

P. 

SarihoU. 

kdtti P. 

to-morrow 

varok 

• 

pigah P- 

tongue, language 

zik 


ziv P* 

a tooth 

dundiik 


dhandaii P- 

on. the top (adv.) 

sak tsusk . 


chti ter 

on the top of (p. p.) 

sak — — tsusk , 

•) 

torture, also trouble 

kiln . 


kain T* 

to totter, to waver, to 
vacillate 

gaeh-n 


wakucht-ao 


gach-am 


wakoch-am 


gaeht-am 


%vakucht-am 


gachetk 


wakuchtj 

to touch, to attain 

parvai-n 


bizeidao 


parvey-am 


bizis-ana, bizast 


parvet-am 


bizeid-am 


parvetk 


bizedhj 

touching, contiguous 

piwas . 

P. 

peiwast P. 

towards 

gana 


tar — ^ ^ guna 

a town 
a town-crier 

suran-cM 

T. 

khar (shahr) P. 

ulam-ehi A. T. 

a foot track 

podh . / 


pedh 

to train (a hawk, See.) 

yekhk khdk 


ikhhmdnd eheig-ao 

to tread down . 

nispar-an 


nakbpig-ao 


naspar-am 


nakhpor-am 


nas|)art-am 


nakhpug-am 


nasporetk 


iiakhpngj 

also » , 

, pinial khak 

P. W. 

peimal eheigao 

a tree 

, darakht 

P. 

darakht P. 

to tremble 

. t^p-n 


jumbd-ao P. 


tap-am . 


jumb-am 


tapt-am 


]*umbd-aiii 


taj)etk 


jnmbdj 

to trem])le, to shiver 

larza khak 

P. 

larza clieigao P. 

trial, also tried 

azmaish 

P. 

azmiid P. 

to trip up (intr.) 

shtrakhhan 


turft-ao 


shtrakhh-am 


turf-am 


shtrakhht-am . 


tur£t-am 

# ■ 

shtrakhhetk 


turftj 

to trip up (ti\) 

shtrakhhov-n . 


turfand-ao 


shtrakhhov-am , 


turfan-am 
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a trot (pace of a horse) 
to trot 


trouble 

troublesome, difficult 
a wooden trough . 
the trough of a water 
mill 

trousers, drawers 

wide outer trousers 

true 

to trust 

to speak truth 

to try, to prove 

to tuck up (sleeves &e.) 


a tumult, a noise 
a turban 
a turf, a sod 
the Turkis of Eastern 
Turkistan 
a turn, succession 
to turn (in a lathe) 


to turn back (tr.) 


to turn back (intr.) 


to turn round , 


WkJcliL 


shtrakhhovd-am 

shtrakhhovetk 


dzokii 


dzokn 


dzok-am 


dzokt*am 


dzoketk 


roiij 

P. 

Idli 


piitkhann 


niiiw 


tiimban 

P. 

shawalak. 

C+- 


1 ast- 

ishauz tserak 


rast khanak 


azmud tserak 

, P. W. 

yilrt-an 


yurt-am 


yortt-am 


^iirtetk 


suran 

, 

salla 


chim 

. T, ? 


nobat 

zirii-in 

zirand-am 

zirest-am 

< 

A 

ziresetk 

pshu-n 

pshu-am 



pshaud-am 

pshuetk 

9 


pshein 



pshew-am 

pshett-am 

■ 9 


pshetk 
yir-n , 




Barikoli. 


turfa.nd-aiii 


turi;andj-am 


dzekt 


dzekt-ao 


dzek-ani 


dzekt-am 


dzektj 


amgak 

’F. 

kila 


khhakh 


nao 

P. 

taml>an 

T. 

shim 

T. 

rust 

R 

piti set-ao 

T. S. 

rust levd-ao 

lb 

azmiid cheigao P. 

padawid-as 


2}adawez-am 


padawnkht-ani 


padawuikhtj 


kichkiran 

? T. 

dastur 

P. 

chim 

T. ? 

Mughul 


iiubat 


Idrist-ao 


kiran-am 


kiraiid-am 


kirandj 


wazej)and-ao 


wazepan-am 


wazepfind-am 


wdzepandj 


wazabt-ao or wazevd-ao 

wdzeib-am wazevs-ani 

wazabt-am wazevd-am 

wazabtj wazevdj 

gherd-ao 



1 
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WahM, SaHkoU. 

a turner, a man who 

uses a lathe . . ziriiin-kiizg . . kirist-ichoz 

twenty , . wist . . • wist 

a tmg , , yakh . . piitak 

to twist (tr.) . . tovn <??* tov tserak , tuv cheigao 

toY-am 

toY (am) kart 
toY (am) khotk 

to twist, to wind, (as a 


tm’ban) 

zwai-n 

zarwid-ao 

to twitter, to chirp 

ehir-an . ? T. 

chird-ao 


ehir-am 

ehir-ani 


ehird-am . . 

chird-am 


chiretk 

ehirdj 

two , 

bui 

dhau 

twofold, &e.. 

bii-pitig, <fcc. 

dha-pitig, &c. 

TJ, 



ugly 

shak, battilhdt P. A. 

dhew kher 

uncle 

bach 

dudh 

under 

bon 


to understand , 

kshiiin (to hear) 

khid-ao (to hear) 

understanding . 

kshiiin 

khid 

to unite, to join 

katti kh^k 

katti cheig-ao 

unripe, uncooked 

yiing 

khum P. 

to untie, to undo 

■wushuin 

hdt cheigao 


wushuy-am 

<fec. 


washan-am 



wushang 


an imtruth, a lie 

durogh . P. 

fand P. 

up 

pa khidh 

padze 

upper 

wmch-ung 

ter-nenj 

upon, on the top of 

sak — ^tsusk . . 

— ehii ter, chii — tm* 

upright 

tsok . 

tsek 

ujndght, standing (of liv- 



ing beings) . 

warefsetk 

wariivdj 

to set upright . 

■ tsok ding 

tsek dhadao 

upwards 

pa-khidh mars . 

padze-dds 

V, 



various 

rang rang , P. 

'khEkhil' 

this very, this same 

ha-yem 

nik-yam 


^ >3 
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WakliL 

SarlkoU, 

a water vessel . 

' . lilt ■■ 

, Bet 

vicious 

, wakn-kiizg .. ■ , ■ 

. wakt-ickoz 


tasin-diin-kiizg 

. tasiii dkad-iclioz 

a village 

. diar. . ■ . 

■ di'ur, P. 

a^ kind of violin 

» kumiiz 

. kuniuz 

a virgin, a maid 

, piir-ekodk 

P. gkilts 

to visit, also to see 

. , wing ■ . 

. w4nd-ao 


whi-arn 

. , wein-am ■ 


wind-am .■ . 

• wancl-am 


uniietk 

. wandj 

a vulture 

, , tsar ■ 

. tsargk P, 

W. 

■ ■■ m 



to wade, to ford 

. tiirt ding 

. pang dkadao 

wages, pay 

. niazd 

P. miizcl ■ P. 

a waist-sask 

. miiin 

. miimd P. 

a man’s waist . 

. macOi 

. niedk 

to walk, to go . 

. tuk-an 

. tid~ao 

to walk about , 

, skkiir-an 

. kklieig-ao 


skkur-am 

. klikar-am, kkker-d 


skkurd-am 

. kkkaug-am 


skkui'getk 

. kkkaugj 

a wall 

. diwal 

P. deiwul P. 

'walnut 

. tor 

. gkmiz 

wards . 

. — mars 

. , —das 

a wart 

, damosck 

. zo-sk , , 

to wask 

. vmzd-uk ♦ 

. zanad-ao 


a wasp 

to wateli, to look after 
to watch intently 


water 

water-conrse, a canal . 
a watering place (of 
cattle) 


wiizdi-am 
whzdui-d 3 
wozdoid-am 
wnzdietk 
dli6s 

nigah tser^k 

didig-ii 

didig-am 

didigd-am 

didigetk 

yupli 

charm, wMh. 


yupk jai 


. zaiiey-am 

. zaniid-am 
. zanudlij 
. kari 

P. W. nigak ekeig-ao 
, ckikkt-ao 
. ekas-ain 
. ckiiklit-am 
. ckiikktj 
. kkats 
. wMk 

W. P. kkokk-tuj 


T. 
. S. 
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a wave 

Wciklii. 

. shilapt 


SarikoU, 

washlipt 


wax ' ■: : * ; . 

mum 

P. 

mum 

P, 

to lo.>e the way 

rapatsan 


nalkhhid-ao 


•we 

rapits-am 
. repats-t ) 
rapagn^am 
. rapakhk 
sak 


’ nalkhhaii-am 

nalkhhiid-am 

nalkhh'iidj 

mash 


weapons, arms . 

asbab 

P. 

yer4gh 

T. 

to wear out (intr.) 

kohna watsn 


kmia setao 


to \?ear down (intr.) 

siidhah watsn 

, P. W. 

khiirdhah setao P. S. 

■weariness 

dakat 


dakat 

P. 

to weed, to pull out 
weeds, &e. 

rut tserak 


riit cheig-ao 


to weep 

nazdiin khak 
niuw-n 


khauj cheigao 
niwd-ao 



niuw-am 

naud-am 

nmwetk 


ndw-am 

nitiwd-am 

nitiwdj 


Weights and Measures . 

No weights or balances 

knomi. Flour, 

t%C. 


sold by dry measure, containing what is called 
a ‘ cliarak’ T. in Sarikol (about 10 lbs,). In 
Wakban a * por’ is used, being a wooden veasel 
(hollowed out of a single log of wood, with a 
bottom fixed to it) containing some 80 lbs, of 
flour. 


wen, in good health 

tan-diirust 

P. 

sok 

T, 

well, happy 

sihat 

A. 

tin] 

T. 

a well 

chal 


kiidiigli 

T. 

well-jmced, fast 

weyawin 


weyawin 


West, sunset . 

yir wishan 


khher tserakhh 

■wet, damj) 

khha'ich 


khhkst 


wetness, dampness 

khhaichi 


khliasti 


what ? 

tsiz 

P. 

tseiz . 

P. 

what like ? also how ? 

tsa-rang 

. W. P. 

tsa-rang 

S. P. 

at what time ? 

tsa wakhht 

. W. A, 

tsa wakhht 

S..;A. 

what for ? to "what pur- 





pose? 

tsiz-ar 


tseiz-ar 


in what direction ? 

tar kum gink 


tar ka guna 


on what side ? 

tar kum sar 


tar ka sar 


wheat ' 

ghidim 


zandtim 

P. 
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Waliki, ' Bar ikoU. 

when , 

tsoghd (f/br tsa-wakt) 

ehiini 

till. when , , 

tsoghd-batkaxi . 

chum-its 

whence ? ,, , ■ ' , . , 

tsa-kuni-an 

az-ka 

w^heneTer . . . 

har •wakhht , P. 

har wakhht , P. 

where 

kum-jai . W. P. 

ka-Jui S. P, 

where ? . well ? 

kimia’i 

kayi 

to whet, to sharpen 

pasan ding 

pasan dhfidao 

which, who '? . 

kuni . 

ehidain 

which has been done . 
whilst . 

khotk-ung , . 

chaugj-enj 
its 

a whi|) 

raship 

kamchi T. 

a whirhvind, a devil 

liw dama . . 

dljew balamilt 

to whisper 

mulaim ksd khdk 

khish gap cheigao 

to whistle 

shkhhelan khak 

shkhheiun cheigao 

a whistle, whistling 

shkhhelan 

shkliheKui 

white 

rukhhn . 

speid 

a white frost, uho dew^ . 

shak 

khok 

who ? 

kui 

choi 

whoever 

har kui, har kmn P. W. 

har choi P. B. 

the whole, all 

why ? on account of 

ktikht , . 

ftik 


wlaat ? . 

■wiiy ? to what ptirpose ? 
a widow 
width, breadth . 
a wife 

■wild onions 
wild, untamed . 
a wild dog (hunting in 
packs, the size of a 
large sheep-dog, yel- 
low, with small stand- 
ing black ears, and 
black nose, a thin 
straight tail), Turki 
djiif 

a wild ass (Mq^ims jSh- 
mionm)^ found in 
■ Pamir 


tsiz jinib . W. P. 
tsiz-ar 

biwa , P. 

bar . 

kdiid, jmpk-war (tvater- 
clrmoer) 
karilghan 
lalm . 


tseiz-ivoii 
tseiz-ar, tsa’r 
b<^wa zan 
bfir 

^hin, rozagar-i-iiek 

karilghan 

Icliiii 


kik 


kulan 


kauj 


kulan 


T, 
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W<Md, 


a "willow (tree) . 
wind, air 
to wind, to twist 


the "wind-pipe . 
a wing • ^ • 

“winnings (substantive) 
at the game of sheep’s 
knuckle bones 
to winnow 


winter 
to wipe 


— wise, ’ — wards 

■witli,by,l3ymeaiisof 


zwai-n 

zway-am 

zwett-am 

zwetk 

kalitok 

par 


alchi 

biing 

biin-am 

bond-am 

biinetk 

ziimistdn 

vishihw-an 

vishiuw-am 

Tishi6wd-am 

Yishiuwetk 

mars 


with, (together with) . 
without, deprived of - 
a wolf 

a woman, a wife 
a young woman 
an old woman . ^ * 

a woman connected with 
another by being wife 
of the same husband . 
a woman’s head kerchief 
or mantilla . 
wood, a stick . 
a woodman, a fuel 
f etcher 
wool 

a word, a speech 
work, business . 
a worm, a grub. 


- an 

- moshon 
moshdn 


bi 

shapt 
kond, strei 
purchodh 
kampir 


^uz-vor 

gor 

ksa, gap 
yark 
-prich 


SarikoU. 

wanu] 

khk, shamal T. 

zarwid-ao 

zarwey-ani 

zarwid-am 

zarwedhj 

khporg 

kanat T. or P. 


alchi 

davand-ao 

davan-am 

dav^nd-am 

davindj 

zumistan 

zadig>ao 

zador-am 

zadiig-am 

zadiigi 

das 

— its 

— its, 

be 

. khithp 
, ghin, stir 
pehein 
, kampir 


beinzdr 

khhadhban 

khiing 

zez-vor 

wan 

gap 

cher 

chenn 


1870.] 
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to ivorship, (to bow the 
head) 
a w^oiind 

to wrajD, to wind 
to wrestle (to seize one 
another) 

to wring . , 


to cause to wring 


the wrist 
to write 


to mithe, to twdst one- 
self . 


Y. 

a yak (Bob gnmniens) . 
the city of Yarkand 
a man of Yarkand 
a year 
a half year 
last year 
of last year 
a yearling bull calf 

cow calf 

to yearn 
yellow 
yesterday 
a yoke 
you 


sar kh.aniuv-n *• P. W. 
zdkhm , P. 

zwa'in 

iman wadhiirn 

ztimdnd-an 
ztlmdiid-am 
ziimanddi-ani 
zumandetk 
zmnandiiv-n 
zumanduv-am 
zilmandovd-am 
zuinanduvetk 
parsang 
nevish-an 
newish -am 
ne\isht-am 
nevishetk 

tov khak 
tov-am 
tovd-am 
tovetk 

dzugh 
Yarkand 
Yarkandi 
sar-i-sal 
sal 
pard 

pard-ting 
naband 
raghum 

indokhtj tserdk 
zard 
yez 
sivar 

savisht, saisht 


Sarik&U, 

kal khambaiid-ao. 
zakhin' , P, ' 

parwid-ao, 

miiin pa-khat 
wadhord-ao 
tipt-ao ■ 
tab-anr, tip-t . 
tipt-am 
tiptj. 

taband-ao ' T* . ^ 

tabaii-am, '&c. 

pardhiist 
navisht-ao 
ndvish-ani 
navisht-ani 
navishtj 

tiptao 
tiib-am 
tipt-am 
tiptj 

staur 

khar (Imlir = town) P. 
khari P. 

P. sar-i-sal P. 

P, sal P. 

, parwits 

, parwiis-enj 

P. khajak 

. nauzad P. 

. giirm cheig-ao 

P. zii’d P, 

. khieb 

. yiigh P, 

. tamash 


M M 
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WahlL 

SarikolL 

a young camel . 

tishtiir zaman 

. tailak 

a young woman 
pregnant, with young 

piirehodh 

. pchein , 

(of animals) 

varenj . 

varinz 

youth 

jawani 

P. jawani P. 


COMPABATIVE VOCABITIiABY, 
Wakhf, SarikolB, SMgkni, Sangli'cM, Mmja'm. 
(The three latter collected hy MwisM Mtw JBaMisl,) 


!Englisl» 

WaJcM. 

SarikoK 

SMglmdn, 

SanglicK 

UTmjan. 

A. 






apple 

miir 

md-n 

mun 


amiiiga 

apricot 

chiwan 

nosh 

• 


cheii 

arrow 


pudh 

pas 



ass 

khur 

sher 

markab 

khar 

kara 

awake 

agah 

agah 

andez 



B. 






back 

dam 

dom 

dam 

kamik 


bad 

shdk 

Zit 

ganda 



barley 

yiirk 

chiishj . . 

joshach 

vm’vuth . , 

kdsak 

bear 

naghordum ylirkh 

pursh’^ (? yursh) 


beard 

reghish 

bim 

bdn 


yarzah 

beat 

di 

clha 



doh 

belly 

dur 

kech 

kich 

diyir 


big 

iup 

laur 

sai’k 



bitter 

talkh 

. tsekh 

saish 



black 

sehu 

tdr 


shoi 

taravi 

blood 

wukhan 

wakhhin 


vain 


bone 

yaich 

ustkhan 


astak 

pasti 

bosom 

bap 

tej 

bash 

ehiji 


brain 

maghz 

maghz 

mdghz 



bread 

khoeh 

khpik 

gardah 

khesta 

naghaii 

breast 

piiz 

poz 


yuz (? puz)t 

bring 

wtiziim 

vor 


nas 

abar 

brother 

Triit 

vr6d 

brad 

vurd ‘ . 



^ Perhaps hy mistake for (j^jj {ytirsh)^ which in Sar%olx would become 
ynrldi by the common change of sh into Jeh, 
t Viz. Jjj a mistake for Jjj ? 
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Mnglmli. WahU. BarikoK. SMghtan. Banglioh. Mlnj. 

canal , * cliami 

» wadh 


. ehodar 


■Cap V , tnmagli 

* tmiiagh 

. taki 


. khola 

cat, , pisb. 

, 'pish 

. pash 


cbaiii . ■. . .zanzir 

» zaiizeir 

. ginzu* 



ebarcoal . 



. zich 


cbeek , limj 
cMn 

. iiurj 

. pes 

, peshnr 



. zingu 

. alashah 

. alakhsk 

cloak . l)ot 

. lei 

. . 

. vanjiii 

cold . siir 

. ish 

. shitagh 


come . wazi 

. yadh 

. (tara)it 

. es , 

. as 

coucli 


. manja 



cow . gbii 

, zdu 

. istaor 

. ghao 

. ghaoda 

crow . karglii 

staur (t/ah) 

. kargha . khoro 


curd , pill 

• pci 

* 

» nediik 

. niyd 

B. 

dangliter, . dkagd 

. ghdts 

, ghats 

. oclagh 

. loghda 

day . rwdr 

(a maidefi) 

. mdth 

* rusht 

(da-wn) . rnkliii 

. 

, 



death . marg 

. marg 


, murda 


dog . slidcli 

. kiid 

. kod 

, kdd 

. ghalb 

door . bdr 

. divir 

. ■ 


. labra 

domi , kiiapai 

. niighnsur 


. poyan ‘ 

. forsdra 

di’ink . pov 

. braz 

. brez 

. khvar(?^?r/ 2 ?) khar 

dust . sbet 

. sit 

* 

.shat 

. gliarai 


ear . gbisb 

. ghaiil 

ghao 

. ghovar 


eartb . wundr 

. zems 


. zamin 


eat . ydu 

. khhor 

. khar 

. khvar 


eight . hdt 

. wokht 


. hat 

. ashka 

eye , cbdzm 

. tsem 

chhem 

. sam 

. cham 

eye-brow . vardo 

, vardo 

patis 

. vmiehh 


eye-lash . skord 

. yeid 

. posich 

. patak 

. 


father , tat 

‘ pid 

dad 

. tat 

. tat 

feet , piidh 

, pedh 

pad 

. pud 

. palah 

female (of 

animals) . strei 

stir , 


« shiscli 

meyah 
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finger 

yangl 

ingakht 


ingit 

. ankardia 

fixe 

rakhiiig 

yuts 

. yats 

C roshnai 

. yur 

five 

panz 

pinz 


\ shunai 
panz 

♦ panch 

fiesh 

gusht 

giikht 

. goffc 

pudaf 

. ghosh 

flock 

bakhsh 

. tup 


bachun 


flour 

jxmq 

• yog] ^ 

yavaj 



fly 

maks 

chingin 


pashai 

. mogha 

forehead . 

ruk 

. rak 


peshani 


fore-arm . 

yiirm 

. cherost 


kaki 


four 

tsabiir 

. tsaTur 


safor 

. chafir 

frog 

iniikt 

. khar-bej 

. sher-bich . 



fuel 

ghuz 

. zez 

. ziz 

yur 

. ezma 

G. 

ghee (but- 
ter) 

rughn 

. raun 


regh 

. roghtin 

go 

chau 

, so 

. sah 

shdh 

, ai 

goat or 



. 


sheep 

tugh 


. ^(ma)dugh 

. 


he goat 

, tugh 



. katao 

. chaiYa 

she goat 


. vdz 


. vuz 

. vorah 

good 

. bdf 

. charj 

. hashand 

. 


grandfa- 

ther 

. piip 

. bab 


hava 


grass 

wush * 

, -wukh 

. vakhsh 

dsh 


ground 

gun 

. wundr 
. miltek 

, zems 

• miltek 

. zamt 

. san 

. miltak 

. 

gun pow- 
der 

. ddrii 

, daru 


daru 


H. 

hair 

. shdfsh 

. khdd 

. daks 

. ghunyak 

. pogha 

hand 

, dhast 

. dhust 

. , 

dast 

. last 

head 

. sdr 

. kdl 

. kal 

sar 

. (po)sart 

heart 

. piiziiv 

. zard 

. ziiro(?zai'd) 

J uzdai 

. Zll 

hen 

, makian 

. makian 

. chhash 




* The syllable ma is probably not in reality a part of the -word. Perhaps the 
Mnnshi’s informant said “ my goat’^ and the whole was entered as one word. 

t The syllable po is perhaps a pronoun entered by mistake as a part of the word, 

5; Query jJij fzdroj, by mistake for dj\j fsidrdj ? 
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here, hitKer dram . dud 

wadhor 


hold 

honey 

horse 

house 

I. 

intestines 

iron 


K 


knee 

knife 


..lYLidhrir 

ydsh 

khhiin 


shingor 

ishn 


brill 

koz 


vur] 

ched 


rand 

dariin 

spin 


zan 

choa 


varch 

chet 


durmirn 

sapsan 


zun 

ched 


SMglwh,. Minjm, 
, mala 
, . gliorja 
, ' . agman 


. vordk 
. khan 


zong 

kirh 


yasap 

kei 


!«. 


light 

. voin 

. voin 

. roshnagah 


lip 

. lafch, 
lav 

. pauz 

• ghib (?) , 

. Idw 

loin 

. malungyaieh madhan khoj 

mida 

M. 

male 

. ghosch 

nier 


narak 

man 

dhdi 

churik 

. ehdrafc 

many 

. ghafeh 

lup (great) 

hiich 

. lab 


milk 

zarz 

khevd 

, 

khatab 

moon 

ziimdk 

mds 

. m desit 

dulmik 

mother 

ndn 

ana 

. nan 

nan 

mouth 

ghash 

ghov 

• « 

fotsah 




. klishtr 
. ydmgha 

. yurab 


nail (finger) 

'# 


neck 

. gardhdn 

. gardhan 


needle 

, sits 

. sits 

• saj 

night 

. naghd 

. khab 

nine 

. nao 

. new 


nose 

. mis 

. ndz 

. nids 


. narkliak 
. ghunik 

. forsliuk . khashdwa 

• ^^0-0 . nao 

, fusik . foska 
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Ifmjctn. 


one 

ox 

O, 

. iv 

, druksh 

. iv 
. khez 

• 

. vdk 
. charva 

, yao (? iw) 

. koya 

pigeon 

pot 

p*.. . . 

. kibit 
. lut 

, chabdud 
. liet 

. chapud 

. . mal 

. tala ' 

citdlt 

Q. 

. sirekh 

. siregh 

. lef 

• 

• 

rain 

rat ; 

red 

ribs 

river 

robe 

roof 

B. 

. wiir 
. piirk 
. s5kr 
. piirs 
. darya 
. chapan 

, wareij 
. piirg 
, riisht 
, pala 
. darya 
. chapan 

. xmrg 
. risht 

. nok 

. darya 
. shoi 
, kiskur 

. iieoda 
. ydrght 

. alikha 


B. 

saddle 

salt 

seven 

sister 

sit 

six 

shoulders 

sky 

sleep 

sleep 

small 

snake 

snow 

sole 

son 

stand up . 
star 


podhn 

nimak 

huh 

khiii 

nozd 

shadh 

fidk 

asman 

yiinuk 

rukhp 

dzaklai 

fuks 

zam 

pasht 

potrjzam: 

(eJdld) 

warefs 

st^r 


, bidh^n 
, nimadhj 

bedan 

. namolglia 

. namalgha 

. iivd 


. boft 

. odh 

, yakhh 


. ikhva 

, yakhva 

. mth 

nis 


. akhshi 

. khhel 


. khom’ 

. sevd 

fiyak 

. syiid 

• 

, ^sman 

asman 

, asnia 

• 

, khhiidhm 

shaftis 



. khufs 


. mes 

. nalva 

, dzul 

. ghada 



. tafiisk 



• 

, zaman 

* zanj 

. varf 

. varfa 

. naburg 

, 

X)udash 

, pdr 

in pots 


. zamanak 

. warafs 


tas 

. ushka 

. khturj 

, isbtirz 

. usturak 

. astari 


* The MimsM took do-wn jJ. This should perhaps have hson jjU (In Wakhi 
the Mun^ spells this word likewise^ ‘ while it is tiiere decidedly prononuced 

t Perhaps this should he yb (pdrgh), instead of yarglu 


1876 .] 

^ngluJi. 
stomacii . 
stone 
siin, 

sweet 
sword 


B. ,,B. SHaw- 


T. 


teeth 

ten 

tnrhan 
thigh 


WaJchl 
. wanj, dnr . 
ghar ■■ 

• Jir : ' • 

. hhlmzg . 
. shop koz . 

. dundiik 
dhas 
. salla 
lang 


three 
thread 
throat 
tongne 
trousers 
trouser-hand 
two . bui 

IT. 
up 

V. 

vein 

W. 

water 
water-mill 
way 
went 
wheat 
where, whi- 


jupk 

khadhorg 

vadhak 

ragd 

ghidim , 


ther 
white 
who 
woman 
wood 


kum-jai 

rukhn 

kui 

kond 

shung 


Sarikoli. 

kech' 

?er 

khher 


On i7ie GhcdeliaJi LmigmgeB. 2 

SMghidn. Bancjlieli. llinjan. 


trui 

ziitr 

alkmn 

zik 

shawdlak 


wuch 


. khhegh 
. khub 

. dhanddn 
dhes 
. dastur 
bikhtim 
haroi 
viirgh 
alktim. 
ziv 
shim 

dhao 

tm* 


yellow . zard 


khdts^ 
khadhdrj 
. pand 

. Slit 

. zandam 

ko-jui 
speid 
. ehoi 
. ghin 
. khiing 

zird 


zir 

.. song 

. koika . 

kbir 

. alman, 

. inera 


nrinuz 


kbaish 



shap-ched 





. land' 


das 

latai 

. dah 

bastun 




trai 

. sharai 

vudrasb 

gbar 


zeb 

zuiuk 



var 

. shoal 


. valvdsh 



. dii 

. do 


shads 


zandum 


vraz 


reg 


► vik 
khadari 
panda 
shet 

ghandam 

ko-jui 

isped 


zind, ghln . kdch T. 


valgha 


yiiogha 

khairgha* 


. ghandam 

. ko 
. supi 
. kad 
. zinga 
iskavat 


. zirti (?^J dri) 

^ It wiU be remembered that in Sarikolf Jch stands foi sh, 
therefore is very like the Shighni shads* 

N. B.— I have not thought it neoessaiy to mark the words which have a more 
less close resemblance to Persian. 'wvc a moio 


The word Mdfs {shdis 
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ADDENDA. 

The following words may be added to the ' Comparative Table, 
shewing the connection of the Ghalchah Languages with neighbonadng 
Tongues’ — 


EsraLiSH. IrorAJsr. 

AQieient, Modern, 

pine-tree . pita 

wool . urna . un 

Bxnell , baodha . bo 


Ghalchah. Peesiak. 

Ancient. Modern, 

. pit 
. wan 

. bao , baodha , bu 
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Popt^Iar ofiJie JB[anm*^tir District in Dimclelhliand, If. W, P. 

No. II . — By Yikceot A. Smith, E.A., C.S. 

In fulfilment of the promise wMcli I made in iny paper on the Songs 
in lionour of Hardaul, I now submit to tbe Society some further specimens 
of tbe popular songs of Bundelkband. Very little attention has hitherto 
been paid to the variety of Hindi spoken in this province, and few or no 
specimens of it have as yet been i>ublished ; I hope therefore that the speci- 
mens which I am now placing on record, and which in general accurately re- 
flect the popular speech, wifi, not be without value to the lexicographer and 
philologist, and that besides their philological value the songs will not 
appear devoid of interest on other grounds. 

The songs in common use among the people are almost infinite in 
number, and might be divided into various classes. The selection %vhicli I 
have made for the present paper, consists entirely of Caste Songs, that is to 
say, songs which describe, or specially refer to, the occupations and chaiTic- 
teristics of the caste of the singer. Such songs are sung on various occa- 
sions, but are I am informed seldom sung except in presence of the members 
of the caste to which the song refers, and to which the singer belongs. 

Of the twelve songs now translated, eleven were collected during the 
last rainy season at my request by Pai;idit Murli Dhar in his native town 
Maudha and the neighbouring villages, Tbe Lodlii’s Song, No. X, was 
lately obtained by him from a Lodhi resident in Panwari, the south-western 
parganah of this district. None of these songs appears to ba%^e been ever 
before reduced to writing, and they have now been taken down exactly as 
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pronounced ; I am satisfied that no corrections nor amendments have been 
introduced. Although the specimens which I have selected for publicatioii 
happen all to be songs of the inferior castes, it must not be supposed that 
these Caste Songs are known only to the lower classes, for I possess Brah- 
man, Eajpiit, Baniy4 and Kayath songs of the same kind. 

My translations are all literal • one song only, vi:e., that of the Khan- 
gars, Ko. YIII, I have rendered into rhyme as an experiment, but in 
general I am inclined to think that a prose translation is preferable : 
of these songs indeed are not capable of being rendered into English verse 
with any approach to accuracy. 

The first three songs, namely the Goldsmith’s, Blacksmith’s, and Car- 
penter’s are specimens of a numerous class, and consist of little more than 
a rhyming catalogue of the goods made or the wares sold by the singer’s 
caste fellows. My collection comprises similar compositions sung by the 
Halwai (confectioner), Bharhhiinja (grain-toaster), TamoH (pi?^-seller) and 
other castes. I need hardly observe that in India generally each trade 
forms a separate caste. 

The Kahdr's song (Ko. lY) is a grumbling lament oven the hardships 
of the life of the carrier of burdens, which will be readily appreciated by aU 
who have ever travelled in a pa/M 

The Barber’s and the Khangar’s songs (Kos. Y and YIII, respectively) 
are somewhat satirical, and note with amusing candour some of the less 
creditable characteristics of those castes. 

The Khangars,^ now a low and despised race, and often acting as 
menials of the zamindars of the higher castes, once played an importani 
part in the history of Bundelkhand, and held state at Karar, 17 miles from 
Jhansi, whence they were expelled by the Bundelas. They are still the 
zamindars of some villages in the Jhansi and Hamirpur districts, but in the 
greater part of Hamirpur, they hold the office of village watchmen, and 
enjoy the reputation of being as great thieves as any of those whom they 
are set to watch. 

In Farganah Jaiti>ui’, the Basors or sweepers replace the Khangars as 
the village watchmen, and everywhere they are employed as basket-makers 
and musicians. They are spoken of indifferently as Basor, Basor, or Du- 
mar, and sometimes the name Bom is used for this caste. I am not at 
l}reseiit able to say whether the sweepei’s of this district are identical or not 
with the Boms of the Benares Province ; the latter people occupy a posi- 
tion still more degraded than that of the ordinary sweepei^ and are often^^^ 
homeless vagrants. In his song (Ko. IX), the Basor claims for himself a 
much better character than the Khangar can pretend to. 

^ For notes on tke Khangdrs N. W. P. Gazetteer, Yol. I, pp. 19, 162, 295, 351, 
and Beanies’ Elliott, Yol. I, App., p. 347, ^ ^ 
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The KoFs Song (No. YI) was obtained from a solitary old Kol 
labourer who has been residing for some years past in Mauza’ Eahcha Chlnini 
in Parganah Maudha. The Tillage traditions show that long ago the 
Kols shared along with Gon^s, BMls, Bhars, and other aboriginal tribes 
much of the soil of the Hamirpur district, from among the permanent in- 
habitants of which they have now entirely disappeared, though considerable 
numbers of the tribe still exist in the hilly parts of the adjoining Banda 
district. 

The KoFs song appears to me to be one of the most interesting in my 
collection, and the distinct expression which it gives to the feeling of de^ 
fiance and distrust with which the savage regards the civilized man, is very 
remarkable. The language of the song is unusually Sanskrit ised, but its 
general meaning would be intelligible to any rustic* Probably in spite of 
his antipathy to “ the men who abide in towns and villages”, the Kol 
composer felt his dignity enhanced by a display of his command over the 
fine words of the race which he despised. 

The song of the Nats, (No. VII) w^ho seem to be much the same in 
this district as elsewhere, calls for no special explanation. Other wandering 
tribes, specimens of whose songs I possess, are the Beriyas, Kapariyas or 
Kapar-Mangtas, and the Khunkhuniyas or Ahir-Mangtas. 

The ^LodMs’ Song (No. X) is a faithful pietm*e of the mode of life 
of the members of the Lodhi caste, a most important element in the popu- 
lation of the Hamnpur district, especially in the Parganahs of Bath, Panwa- 
ri, and Jalalpur. The Xodhis or Lodhas ( == Sanskrit LnhdJiaha) may 
perhaps be the representatives of a non- Aryan tribe : so far as I have yet 
ascertained, it appears that they entered the Hamirpur district from the 
west, and settled in a few villages, from which they colonized numerous 
others, gradually expelling by force of arms the Bhars and other earlier 
inhabitants. A curious bronze plate inscriptioii which I lately obtained, 
records a victory of the Lodbis over the Bhars in 1404: Samvat = 1347 
A. D. The Lodhis are excellent cultivators, and in this part of the country 
are almost the only people who know how to utilize water for irrigation, 
and to grow sugarcane successfully ; in all their labours they are actively 
assisted by their women, hut the description in the song must not be ta,ken 
as meaning that while the w^'ornen work, the men are idle, for both sexes are 
industrious. In Bath and part of Panwari, the zamindars of most of the 
Tillages are Lodhis, but their women are not too proud or bashful to -work 
hard in the fields, and it is on this peculiarity that the song lays stress. 

The popular songs of Northern India do not testify to such a profound 

^ According to the census of 1872 there are 58,034 Lodhis in Hamirxmr district. 
The caste is more numerous in E'ta only, where there are 73,873. 8ee N. W. P. Gaz., 
Yol. I, pp. 162, 208,331. 
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and widely diffused moral and religious sentiment as do those of the '^Dra- 
vidian peoples, but songs eontaining an allegory or a moral are numei'ous> 
The Oilman’s Songs, E'os. XI and XII, are specimens of this class : my col- 
lection includes similar songs of the E^ewat (fisherman), Mali (gardener) 
and Koii (Hindfi weaver) castes, some of which, as does No. XI, profess 
to be the eomposition of Kabir,t and others claim to be the work of Tulsi 
Pas. There are I believe a good many disciples of Eabhr in the district^ 
chiefly among the lower classes. The Oilman’s Songs are printed as recited 
by a Teli of Maudha ; the same songs when recited by a native of Hamir- 
pur differed only by the substitution of ‘ Ihargago^ = ‘ tired’, for girgago 
= ‘ fallen’, in line 2 of No. XI, and in the transposition of the words 
milanigcm and cMhcmigdn, 

I still refrain from making any detailed examination of the verbal 
forms in these songs, in the hope of being able to examine the Bitndelkhand 
dialect and sub-dialects at another time with the help of fuller materials. 

It is necessary, however, to observe that the more characteristic forms 
and words of Bundelkhaiidi must he sought for in the southern parganahs of 
the British districts of Hamirpur, Banda, and Jhansi and in the adjoining 
native states. The speech of the Lodhis, of which song No. X is a 
specimen, has some peculiarities of its own. The forms of Hindi spoken in 
Parganah Maudha in the east of the Hamirpur district, are intermediate 
between the dialect of the Boab and that of southern Bundelkhand, and the 
songs now published are all (except No, X) specimens of this intermediate 
variety of Hindi. JTlie Hardaul songs which formed the subject of my 
last paper, were obtained from a Kayath woman in Hamirpur ; and there 
is not much difference ill the forms used in the Parganahs of Hamirpur^ 
Sumerpur, and Maudha. 


I, The SnnaVs (G-oldsmith’s) Song, 

-Jllcr I 

vl 

% I’TK Jiif 

?riT^?T 

^ See Governs Polk Songs of Southern India 

t For some accoimt of KaMr see Introduction to Dr. Fallouts New Hindustani 
Dictionary, pp. YIII to X. 

t In my last paper I overlooked a paragraph in Beames’ Elliott, Tol. I, p. 269, 
which gires a brief notice of the Hardaul legend, differing in some respects from mine. 
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' fw^T 

JtC JI'^T 

WXT ^r ^iCT !; mis Wt f^fr^rl: 

'53IT’C ^3ITT 

^ofSTT WH ^"ijT >?3I WTT 

^f5g #T^aiiX: 

m^x ^Jiwr iral^t^K 

^ '?r^ tT’?sWT^T Wsr jfW 3I^T^ 

^ ^WT ^IJrt?ira 

'J ’'* -x? . 

'ffT 'm ^■'wif 

^m*r ■^iSZT ^Tt'“■^ ^-STTr 

^ > * 

Sf’Bsft % ’STstr^I tjf^^rr^f W3ITT 

. . vA * 

SK %\'1' K^T arffli 

The Sunar sits with his mat spread, 

With all his ^iroii tools in his wallet, and in the earthen howl ..fire 
brightly kindled ; 

Taking his blowpipe the Sunar begins to blow the fire, having fixed the 
anvil in front. 

Into the crucible he throws silver and gold and melts down both, 

Then takes them out, casts them into an iron trough, quenches them 
in cold water ; 

He uplifts his good hammer, and on the ingot fall many blows. 

By dint of hammering and cutting are fashioned pretty ornaments, 
the worker’s skill is shown ; 

Eingsf for second toe, rings for little toe, |)lain anklets, rings for big 
toe, and hollow tinkling anklets are worked at steadily and heartily ; 

PdeJedsX of great price are made, fitted with a thousand bells, 

turned out very handsome, the sound of tinkle tinkle was 
heard ail along the road. 

Seeing the § twisted ankle-chain, the woman from behind the screen 
opened the door-chain and staid gazing ; 

The plain linked chain, and the zone with round links and double band 
were graceful in her sight, 

Liudhliar = lokhar, L e. iron tools : is fieqnently substituted for medial o 

and yc? for medial 1^. 

t The enumeration of personal ornaments begins with those of the feet and so 
ixpwards to those of the ears. 

X Fdejebs and are varieties of ankle ornaments. 

§ In the original the same word ‘ sdnhar'* expx'esses both kinds of chain. 
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Beholding the with hells, and seeing its square pendant, her 

mind is delighted : 

[Alsot when beholding] gold necklet, necklace, five-stringed necklace, 
coral and gold necklace, and ^oph, all weighty, 

Sell, kantMj plain ring, signet ring, thumb-ring, manufactured finger 
mirror ; 

Cliurd,X paid, paclihelama^ haham, harrai^dn^ charming bangle, 

Baju-hancl^^ lajulld^josTimi, hahutdy tdnr carefully made, 

Nose-ring, heavy nose-ring, and pendant, by wearing which the charm 
of [the wearer’s] face was increased : 

Also harcmphdlW and dhdr, nostril-ornament, fillet, and pattd adorned 
with granules of precious metal. 


11 . 

The IiuhaVs (Blaoksmith^s) Song. 

w ?rtcr I 

# trit <1511 f¥?TT 

•ir^T 'Txft 

'Ifw ETf^T f ?[rTt 

f%5H2r ^ f^rtt 

afsrtx: f ffr w 

fsT’g^ ^ aif 

^ % »liwr '^Tf w 

si ^ S» 

The Luhar blows his forge fire, ' 

Holding the bellows one man sits behind, in front another where the 
anvil is fixed, 

* a sort of necklace made of rupees generally, and famished with a pen- 

dant ; also known in other districts as haiJcal, . 

t The construction of the sentence here is rather obscure, but the word dsJchi 
seems to be carried on to the following lines. This line enumerates various kinds of 
neck ornaments ; sell and kanthi are similar articles. 

i OMrd, etc., these are all kinds of bracelets : the harraiydn is worn next to, and 
the pachhelawd, farthest firom, the hand. 

§ The ornaments enumerated in this line are worn on the arm above the elbow. 

}| Earanphiil and #«r are kinds of earrings ; the pattd is worn in the upper part 
of the ear. 
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The heated iron being iDlaced on the anvil, on it fall the sledge-ham- 
mer blows ; 

KJmrgdf sickle, spindle, baking-plate, \pMor 0 , hucUrii arc 

made, 

Also tongs, knife, boiling pan, hammer, forceps, and razor and axe, 

Drill, nail, chain, hasp, ox-goad, ploughshare, share of hdlcliar\ plough 
are constructed ; 

Also the saw, well made and closelj toothed, which severs the root of 
the, tamarind tree 

Thentlid^X jhdnjlid, iron-ladle, ciasi^-knife, iron-claw, battle- 

axe and dagger. 


III. 

The Barhai^^s (Carpenter’s) Song. 

3ft?r I 

’gTKi 

c\ ■* 

■^srrax t%^KT 

xn^ f%x:i vm^ ttrm 

fTSsr f'T? qgTTT 

. ■ ■ * J .. 

^tFw % Sfll" 

The Barhai is a good worker in wood, 

SdJcJm,§ ShUham^ and teak timber he splits and cleaves' 

Well made door-ste]3, lintel, door-posts and doors he makes, 

Having prepared side-j)ieces, head and foot pieces, and turned feet he 
constructs a bed- stead, 

Chairs, and thrones fit for Kalandar Shah, and block stools onjj which 
you cotild stretch your legs, 

^ Khtirpd^ 7chnrp% plidord^ I- i-iddr^— the well known tools wMcli supply the xfiaco 
of the English hoe, spade, and pickaxe. 

t The hdJchar is an instrument peculiar to, or at least chiefly used in Bundel- 
khand. It is employed to take the hard surface crust off fields, and to clear away 
surface weeds. 

% Thenthd is an instrument with a flat blade and long handle, used in cooking, to 
press down cakes, etc., on the pan. Jhdnjhd is a perforated ladle. 

§ SdMu, a forest tree : sMsham or sirsai == Dalhergia Sissoo {Moxhurgh)* 

1! This seems to he the meaning of the pdnw pasdrd. 
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Large stools, four-legged stools, ^ flying cots and swings lie con- 
structs, 

Curtained ^dlhis, and ordinary pdlMs, poles and bahcmgu^ and round 
well-pullies, 

Of all sorts he makes, also wooden bowls : — he knows how to hollow 
timber. 


IV. 

The KahaVs (Bearer’s) Song, 

iffcT I 

TO 

TO tm to ^ to:! 

si ' t '? TO to '^^<1 ^ 

TO TOIW TO #T TO 

Of all trades the worst is the Kahar’s ; 

With carrying lahmigis^ pitchers andjpaZK^, his shoulders get broken 
and his skull blackened : 

Whenever delay occurs in the stage, then straightway the slipper is 
applied, and he must put up with abuse. 

All men in a wedding procession get carriage, he himself has to carry 
others. 


V. 

The Nall’s (Hindu' Barber’s) Song. 

TOTOf after 1 

TO% TO TOr 

i%Wt TOTsft IftT to! TOrC TOT# 

^ Ov. ^ ^ 'J 

%r TO W to! 

WT^tPsTOT fTO t^TOTO TOi!«! to! 

^ ^ Vi • 

of all men the barber is the greatest trickster, 

With his whetstone, nail-parer, and razor, he gets ready his tool bimdle ; 

*■ Tke words urm liliatM are explained to me as being used in a proverbial 
sense to mean ^ very fine cots’, i. e. as good as those wbicb are described in fiuiy tales. 

t Kdnwar means the same as the well known pam of baskets slung 

from a pole, so much used in India. 
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He catclies people by fcbe top knots,- and =^elean sbaves tliem—armpit, 
moustache, and beard, 

Lea, Ting a round tonsure on the head, he points off the side locks, 

By clean shaving ho tills his belly, neither field nor garden has he ; 
With his bundlet under his arm and his brass water-pot in his hanch 
.he gets his living. 


VI. . 

The EoPs Song. 

%T%f 3ttcr I 

ftiT 9RS sr 

# *Tt ^rfM msr 5ft 5?^# w ^xfi 

W3[T #T WI'S ■siM 

<N, * 

•srf'l 5Tgg ’sng sjgi siijr 

^T^Tsr gw '?Tg gf^agt siigr g gg fg^ gftgt 

Behold the ways of the dwellers in the woods ! 

In hills and caves they dwell, never neither for night nor day build the 
Hols a wall, 

In men who abide in towns and villages never will they put trust, 

The camp of travellers they always plunder, regarding not the law of 
God nor man ; 

In dreams even, corn they never see, wood fruits they eat — so their 
life passes. 

Among the Kols the Chief is he whom all men united cannot subdue. 


VII. 

The Hat’s (Juggler’s) Song. 

g?T wtw 1 

■fig gg g^'g f^gigg 
gsgisfg fgjgg't %g gg girg gig %g tr fg’otgg 
^g ggg gg gg Wg^ggg gig gs g^g 

sj-gr tra gw i^gg glr fggr g|j:g wiggi wrgg 

. The Nat plants a bamboo pole and shows affiiis dancing, 

* Miinra = ^ clean skaved’, wiOi double entmdm. XV 
t PeU moans the samo as chJmrdnrim line (2) of this son<J?V 
0 0 
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Aerobatic and tumbHiig feats he performs liimself upon tbe polo and 
teaches to others. 

As the kingfisher dances in the sky^ so he while dancing sings many 
^songS';:;' 

"Wherever he sees a good opportunity, there he halts and roof s himself 


VIII. 

The Khanga'r’s Song*. 

^1311%'“ ■Jft cT I 

trf 1 ^3iTT 

KHT Iff*? 

How smart the Khangar is who can tell ? 

He can groom a horse and play tumbler as well, 
He can sing a song and perform on the drum, 

And while watching the thief, himself steal some : 
From lane to lane he prowls on his way, 

And is ever watchful night and day. 


IX. 

The Duma'r’s (Village Sweeper’s) Song:* 

5ftcr I 

9fT3T #1# W fww 'gT’ar 

3i5.»T sr f^'5j 

m mxTT 1?^ 

Of all men the Basor is the best worker, 

^GhMntdj ttohid, dmiH, and ori baskets and fans he |)Iaits willinglv. 

He sells for cash down and keeps in Jolly good spirits, 

Tambourines, drums, and kettle-dinms he covers nicely with leather, 
and he has no thoughts hidden^ ' 

* Chhintd == a broad^ghallow basket; the word is used in lino (3) of Song Xo. X. 
Tahid == a smaller h^^t used for grain, etc. Dmcri = the flat basket used for 
irrigating and othe^'Sposes. OH == a very large basket. 
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All iiistnmients lie plajs' with Mb' own hands, tliose who hear his flute 
are miieli delighted. 

■ Mght and day he clears away dirt for other people, and never shows 
ill-temper. 


X. 

The IiodM'^s Song, 

^ Os, ' t ■ 

WK mx^x ’^^x mix 

’TPC fW’C 'STX JIW%I f^iWIT 

f % wlgWT’ro ^ Wr f^T^TT 
^*n:l ^:3T ’str^ 

W^T ^'1 WK "im 

^mTxW WT f^X^l fiW 

m ^tsffspiTrr ^ ifijii: 

The Lodliis’ house-folk"^' ai’e their women, — 

[The LodM woman] puttii^, men aside, girt with her waist-cloth, f 
packingj leaves between her bangles, 

Puts her little girl to bed in a basket on her head, with a wrapper 
abo%'e and a cdoth spread underneath ; 

Stubbing up briars and brambles, and sciaiiing up grass, she does her 
weeding ; 

Kodo% bread, and gram pottage, Qualnd paste, and onalm-d sweetmeats 
she makes and eats ; 

Attaching the bucket, she works the Persian |j wheel and -well, and 
waters the sugarcane ; 

Zogoxlugivd (and in Matidha lugauna) means here ^ males” as distmguishod 
from lugai ‘ women”, and tlie words arc so used in common speech. 

t iLustd = the waist-cloth, hut little fuller than a man’s dhott^ worn hy adult 
women of the lower castes, and hy young gilds of the higher castes in Bundelkliand ; it 
leayes most of the leg hare. 

t i, e. to prevent the bangles from being troublesome and interfering with her 
work. The foim patdi seems to he used only for the sake of the rhyme. 

§ ’^Kodwm is idui'al. Mivdtdy not r&tif is always used to mean bread made of 
Icodo or sdwetn. The mahud {Bassia Utifolid) is very .abundant in the Hamirpui' dis- 
trict, and its flowers are much used for food. 

ji The I”ersian wheel (rahat) is in this district used only in the southern pargaualis. 
BardJii or hmdidi is the Bundelkhandf sjmonym for the Wi or iiM of other parts of the 
country. 
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Wearing on her leg heaTy toothed=^ and stocking-anHets she need- 
lessly bears a plaguily heavy load ; 

The Lodhis, small and great, Sir, one and all, eat the fruit of their 
women’s toil. 


XL 

Telf’s (Oilman’s) Song, ISfo. L 
I 

3I%T fir?C3T% ^T%T 

ftJTf ’IR[T ’t^T ^ 

guTr®! fircJif fT)«ffsr«n' 

Cs. ^ 

^fT ii \ \\ 

The Teli’s wife was grinding the charge of oil seed ; 

The upright beam broke, the mill cracked, her sleek bullock fell, 

The oil cake spoiled, the residuum went bad, the oil spoiled and be- 
came watery ; 

From going round and round she fell, and with her fell her worthy 
husband. 

Quoth Kabir, ^ Hear, good brother, just so the whole world shall fall.’ 


XIL 

Teli"s (Oilman’s) Song, Ho. 2. 

' ' 3R^ ' ^ 

31^ g[i?# >? 11 

All deceit abandon, worship Ram the Lord f 

Otherwse, dropping into the oil mill of error, you will fall down as 
does the charge of oil seed, 

Just as the oilman’s bullock longs to go out [but cannot], 

Even so will you long, 0 husband mine, when entangled in vanity. 

As oilf and water mingle in the world, just so should you mingle with 
all men. 

^ Tke pewter and brass ornaments worn by the low caste women in Bnndel- 
kliand are very heavy and rattle like fetters : the cImUd fits the leg like a stocking. 

t i. e, as oE lies on water without mingling, so should you be in the w^orld, but 
not of it. 
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LUt of Bare Muliammaian Coim.— Wo. IL (Ooim of the King^ of 

Mdlwah, Bengal y KMargay and Kashmir, — Bg J. 0, BEiMEEiCK, 
BiliU. 

(With two plates.) 

Dimi^ 

Ktasra^ Sha^. 

Plate Vy ITo. 1. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs, 
A. H. 720. '■ 

V f ♦ j 

Muhammad tom TugMuq. Shall. 

Plate y, No. 2. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. A. H. 732. 

■v t/ I 

Margin— «J****«j ^ 

Fi'ru'z Shall. 

PlateV, No. 3. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 766. 

<-ai« 

ixiilL oJA (jJA. 

4iL£Ci4..xO 

IKarginr--^ Aim** jjfhtui foob 

Muhammad toin Fi'ru^ Shall. 

Plate y, No. 4, Gold, Weight, 170 grs. A. H. 793. 
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Ibra'M'm Slia'b. Su'r. 

Plate V, No. 5. Copper. We^W, 292 grs. A. H. 962. 


Goim.-rn.ll. [No. 3, 




^ if 

Hir 


Akbar Ska'll. 

Plate V, No. 6. Gold. Weight, 166 grs. Mus5 


.«t uH' J(U 


D t5t*i 

PlateYNo.7. Gold. Weight, 164 grs. JwMa 5. 

P^teT,S..8. eoll 


t>4*^ ^ 

1A| 

Jaha'ngi'r. 


jAfiaJJl 


I.bfcT,No.9. Goli WeigM, 200 ps. A;S-1015-^ 


f 


iJby isv 

j * I d W>’^ 

Qir-iil-IIliwa, or Miikammad Sliarjf . 

Plate V, No. 10. Gold. Weight, 165 grs. A. H. 1018. 

xr^ ijl ji 

I-* rA'': 

Plate VI, No. 11- Silyer. Weight, 220 grs. A. H- 1017. 


UibjA't 


I *1 V 


J,i, ;e cji ^ Vjbj 


Plate VI, No. 12. Silver. Weight, 219 grs. 


A. H. 1019. 
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^ f M 1 

' Hate Tl; Ho. 13. Silyer. Weight, 176 grs. A. H. 1035.' 

JMJJJ LSJJ JO j^l slS^ jl 

■ r*/^o ■ -,fl ■ ,;. 

. Ho. 14 Gold. Weight, 161 grs. A. H. 1025. 

e^olf jj.i ijlw IslA ^sSm. Jjj j5j 

J^t . .. 

f I ■ I •rd 

Shall Jaha'n II. 

Plate VI, Ho. 15. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. A. H. 1173. 

isj^ ijhw 

(j)h7 ^ f 

c^\ &L» 1 1 vr 

He was the grandson of Kani Eakhsh, the yonngest son of Anrangzlh, 
and %vas called Muhlyy-xil-Millat.* He was placed upon the throne by 
Ghazi-ud-dm ’Imad-nl-Mulk after the assassination of ’Alamgir Said 
on the Sth Eabi’-ns-Sani, A. H. 1173. Muzaffarx has it that he reigned 
imtil the 9th Safar, A. H. 1174, when the Eliao before quitting the 
capital to engage with the Abdali, deposed him and appointed Prince 
Jawaii Bakht, the son of Shah ’Alain, in his jilaee. This statement 
apqjears to be correct ; for I also jiossess a silver coin of Shah Jahan II., 
struck in A. H. 1174. Thus he reigned for a whole year and a month. 
His ultimate fate is unknown. 

Eeda'r Bakht, 

Plate VI, Ho. 16. Gold. Weight, 169 grs : A, H. 1202. 

^j9^iU o.X*.Jjjo t5va>.| Cast? 

rr -r 

^ Beale in his Mift^-ut-Tawankh, page 342, says his name was Miihiyy-us- 
Snnnat. On the other hand, Sayyid Ahmad in his .4:sar-ii<>-ganadid, page 42, states 
that he was the son of Muhiyy-us-Smmat, the son of Earn Bakhsh. Sayyid Ahmad is 
right. Vide also Proceedings, A. B. B., for July, 1876. 
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I am aware of only two other specimens of the coins of Bedar Shah, 
but they are both rupees, and therefore I believe my coin is unique in gold. 

One of the silver coins is in the collection of Mr. Mark Thornhill, late 
B. C. S., and has been described in the list of that gentleman’s coins by 
ISTawab Muhammad ’Abd-ul ’Aziz Elhan, a Header of the Judge’s Com't at 
FarrukhabM, in a publication of the Bareli Literary Society in 1867. 

The other is, I beHeve, in the cabinet of the late Col. Guthrie. A rub- 
bing of it was sent by CoL F. W. Stubbs to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and noticed in their proceedings for May 1871 j and a promise was made 
at the time that a drawing of it would be published, but I understand that 
as the coin itself was never sent to Calcutta, no drawing was ever made or 
published. 

In addition to Mr. Blochmann’s remarks regarding Bedar Bakht in the 
Proceedings for May 1871, which are very interesting, I may add that 
Bedar Shah nominally occupied the throne for only two and a halt months. 
He soon disgusted his patron Ghulam Kadir Hhan by his puerilities, such as 
flying kites (patang-bazi) in the public streets, <fec., and after the flight, 
capture, and execution of Ghulam Kadir Khan by the Marhatas, Bedar 
Shah was for a short time kept in confinement in Salimgarh, but after- 
wards sufered a cruel death. His body was thrown into a hole near the 
Kao Mahall, a bxnlding which formerly existed in the vicinity of the Dihli 
gate of the Fort. 

The Tarikh-i-Muzaffari contains a good narrative of the events which 
resulted in the elevation of Bedar Shah. Mr. Seton-Karr’s Selections from 
the Calcutta Gazettes for 1774 to 1788 are interspersed with several notices 
of Bedar Shah and of the revolution at Dihli. See also Captain Franckiin’s 
^^Life of Shah ’Alam”, pages 181 to 195 ; but by far the best and most 
comprehensive account of the transactions is to be found in Keene’s 
Mughal Empire”, ' Book II, Chap. YI, pages 169 to 189. 

Baha'dur Shall. 

Plate YI, No. 17. Silver. YV^eight, 171 grs. A. H. 1257. 

fray 

The last of the Mughuls, who was sentenced to banishment for life for 
complicity in the Mutiny of 1857. He died at Eangoon on 7th Nov. 1862. 
His coins are rare. Lord Ellenborough stopped the issue of money in the 
name of this Titular in the cold season of 1842-43. Before that on the 
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occasion of certain “ Jaslians” or festivals, sucli as the ISTanroz"’ and the 
anniversary of Ms coronation, &c., coins used to he specially straciv in his 
name and offered as a part of the customary by the Eesident on 

behalf of the British Government. See also Kaye’s Sepoy TV ar, Vol. II, 
page 12 and Appendix, , 

Malwah, V ' 

Hn'slaang Slia'ii GhorB, 

Plate VI, No. 18. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. No date. 

Cut away. 

Mahmu'd Sha'h Kh.iljf. 

Plate VI, No. 19, Gold. Weiglit, 109 grs. A. H. 870. 

jA'b lb 

i nUf aIA 


Margin. — <^0' j <swJf g^sfc 

BeHUAL. : ■ 

Baha^du r 

Plate' VI, No. 2Q_ ^GA)hl. . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ „ 

' lOo grs. AJl. 728. ■ ' 


Jdjb Uio,;! 

jilttPijUl. — i-jUjaWj 4jJ J 

Por a single silver specimen, lost in the Mutiny and no longer in ex« 
isLenee, see coin No. 186, page 215 of Thomas’ Chronicles of the Puuiun 
Kings of Delhi. 

Husain Sha^h. 

Piute VI, No. 21, Gold. Weight, 162 grs. ri.H. 905. 


W^>Awf A.X.y» 


iiJAJl ib 

J,l| j 


1‘ I' 
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Anotlier gold coin, dated A. H. 907, has been figured and described by 
Mr. Blochmann in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I, 
No. 3, for 1874 . 

Alimad Sliali* 

Plate YI, No. 22. Gold. Weight, 166 grs. A, H. 853, 

mlialMjf 

J Wf j JLaAl} 

Mahmu'd Shall. 

Plate YI, No. 28. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. No date. 

gl-w 45^1 C5^>^l 

Margin . — Cut away. 

KashmIe. 

Miihanimad ’Ali' Shall. 

riate vi, u\u7''*-^.94^^^Yer, Weight, 96 grs. A. H. 986. 

Margin. — cA^ 3 j 

Muhammad Yu'suf Sha'h. 

Plate YI, No. 25. Silver. Weight, 94 grs. A. H. 987. 

Uv 

Margin . — 

Fiiishtah says that ’AH Shah was killed by a fall from his horse in 
A. H. 986, and was succeeded by his son Yiisuf. Vide also Alii Traiislution, 


I, p. 478. 






lU jSL!a.Jl ji\ 

Aar ijU 
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The BMts of Audh and Bandr as.’ — By Pateick Caeis'egTj Commissioner 

of Bdi BareU, Audit. 

Who are the Bhars ? 

This is a question that has very often been asked since the British 
became possessed of the Province of Banaras, and more especially since they 
annexed Audh. Probably no one has devoted more thought to the solution 
of this question, or has had greater opportunities of considering it closely 
than the writer, and he therefore proceeds to answer it by the light of his 


own enquiries. 

There is unquestionable evidence that Ayodhya, near Paizabad, was the 
capital of the solar race of Chhatris, many centuries before the Christian 
era. That this race was Aryan and Sanskrit-speaking does not admit of 
doubt. The winter is in possession of numerous Bacfcrian coins, bearing 
Creek and Sanskrit inscriptions, of the Kadphisis and Kanerko groups, 
portions of two large hoards of many hundreds each, which were discovered 
in Ayodhya and near Sultanpiir. Not a single coin was found in either of 
these hoards of any subsequent mintage, which is proof positive that these 
coins had remained hidden where they were eventually found in old metal 
vessels, since they formed part of the currency of the day. Time, the 1st 
and 2nd centuries, B. C. We may from this with perfect confidence 


assume that the Sanskrit-speaking races were dominant in Ayodhya and 
Audh from before the days of Bamchandra a-nd ihc T?,p.TrT>f^ynn._.dnyrn to 
after the cnmTUpneetuent nf 

Our path is next illuminatecf ■ Ct , . , . , 

and 6th the^OXV^': k glimpse. In the 4th 

^ pilgrims Fa-hian and Hionen-Thsang visited 

Hmdustan, when Buddhism was still dominant throughout the land, with its 
chief centre at Sahet-Mahet, on the Gonda-Bahi-aich border, the Rome or 
erasalem of that creed. At Ayodhya, at Banai-as, at Kanaui, at Kashmir 
and at all the other chief centres of ancient fame. Buddhism was found to 
be paramount.; at the same time, however, inimical as the two religions mav 
have been to each other, temples dedicated to Brahma were also found by 
tile pilgrims at all the places named. 

To Numismatics we owe our next cine. Within the writer’s observation 
tour sets of debased gold or silver cohis of the second Kanauj series, have been 
found m the Faizabad, Bahrdieh, and Partabgarh Districts, of which he has 
various spmmens, and amongst these not a single coin of a more modem 
date was discovered. Moreover, in the Asiatic Society’s Journal for Janu- 
ary 1841, page 98, we have copy of a land grant of Jayachandra found 
neai iaizabad, and sent by the Resident, Colonel Caulfield, to James 
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Prill sep. Here then we .have proof absolute that Kanauj was the teiTitoria). 
eaiiital of north-east Audh 6 to 900 years ago. 

About that time, too, we arrive in the more immediate region of direct 
history, with the Muhammadan advent and conquest, A. D. 1000 — 1200. 
It is denied by no one that on the arrival of these invaders they found in 
possession, and soon overthrew, the Tomars of Dihh, the Eathors of 
Kanauj, and the BJiarSy who were found to be in miiversal possession of tlie 
soil of north-east Audh and Banaras. And it is -with the last t^vo of 
these elassvcs that we have any 2 )resent concern. 

Literature and science have brought us so far, and irp to this psoint 
S 2 )eculatioii and tlieory have been alike avoided ; we must now fall back on 
tradition, and sec what that may bring forth. The late Alalianija Sir 
hlan Singh, K. 0. S. I., himself a Brahman amongst Brahmans, was a 
seholar and a savant as well as a politician and a soldier, and it was the 
jnivilege of the writer to know him intimately and to receive much valuable 
information from him connected with Audh and its pco])les. The -writer 
has also had access to some of the most learned pandits of the daw, includ- 
ing Umadat of Ayodhya, and Siuaj Narain of Aldemau, a former inijhl of 
the Banaras College, and the information received from such sources as 
these, so far as it relates to the subject in hand, he now jiroposes to utilize 
for the purposes of this paper. 

Centuries of Brahmanism which the want of tact of its jiriesthood had 
made intolerable to the secular members of the community, had given pjlaee 
to centuries of Buddhism, dui-ing which sway was at diferent times held 

which had Gaya ( Magadh) ^ nd Sahet-Alahet 

' ■ , T'lxj utSJ j •-i. ' -i. 1 - — 6- — . 

(Biri-Bastu) as their respectiwS^ ardour of peiu^^eP^es 

not last for ever, and so for yet anothel'erm^f centuries, came period 
during which the p)®o]3le troubled themselves but and 

caste -the Hindu Pantheon was forgotten and forsaken, and but littie 
attention w^as paid to even the w^ell known gods in whose hands alone 
i*ested the joowers of creation and destruction. 

The writer has repeatedly been assm-ed by Sir Alan Singh, and Pan- 
dit Hmadat, that during the present century an inscription was discovered 
in the mound known as the ALani^ctThcit in Ayodhya, which attributed its 
construction to Eaja JSTanda Bardhan of Alagadh, who is goneiallv accre- 
dited with the su 2 >pression of Brahmanism there, and with the estahiishineiit 
of the non-caste system which then became general. This inscription ^\’as 
seen and read by both of these gentlemen, and was sent into Lakfinau in 
Nacir-ud-dm Haidar’s time, but all attem23ts to trace it further Lave pre)%'(Hi 
ahoiHve, After this third period, the period of athoisin, gleams oi: Brah- 
maiiical light again began to aj^pear in Ajodbyd many centuries agv>, and 
with this circumstance is traditionally associated the name of \lkraiiiaditya 
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of Ljjain. Its position on the Sarjii, and the survival through many 
™issitudes of the shrine of ISTagesar mth. Mahadeo led to its identi- 
fication. But it was probably long after this, and perhaps some ten ceiitii- 
rie>s ago, that the great Brahmanical revival, which had Ajniir for its centre, 
commenced, and which in time reached eastwards even to Ayodhya. 

It was, as we have been informed, when the power of the G-aya dynasty 
waned, that Ayodhya became the apple of discord between the rulers of 
Kanauj and Sahet-Mahet, and then it was that Chandardeo Eathor 
(regenerated Buddhist) and Sin Ohandar (Buddhist and Ex-Surajbans 
Ghhatri) referred their pretensions thereto to the issue of the sword, when 
a great battle was fought at the modern Satrik, which ended in the down- 
fall of the latter, (the former vanquisher of Sayyid Saldr) and the overthrow 
of his creed and capital. Time, the early half of the eleventh centmy . 
Thus came it to pass that those whom the Chinese pilgrims had found to 
be Buddhists in Bihli, in Ajmir, and in Kanaupinthe 4th and 6th centuries 
of our era, were found by the Muhammadans six hundred years later, restored 
nominally at any rate to the Yedic faith of their fathers. The Buddhists 
were believed to be disregarders of caste distinctions, but this was not 
universal, and for a time at any rate the perverts from Brahmanism to 
Buddhism maintained their caste distinctions j because the Chinese pilgrims 
refer to Kusala, “ with its Kshatriya king of the Buddhist faith’’ ; another 
king is mentioned as a Kshatriya '^and a zealous Buddhist” ; and of a third 
it is said that though a Brahman he j)utronizes the Buddhist religion. Lastly, 
the pilgrims were ^^ particularly struck with the minute observajj.ccs of 

caste”. It would thus appear that in the 4th thev were indeed 

^ *i;inctions were not enmreiy"uis... 5 . . . , _ peivciCb , tney we 

in some instances maintained tiH the Brahmanical revival j for it is believed 

that the rulers of BihH continued to call themselves Tomars and Eathors 

both before and after that event. ^ 

But whether it was duiing the Buddhist supremacy or at a later time 
when religion and its accessaries became greatly neglected, there can be no 
doubt that for a considerable period before the Muhammadan eonqiiest the 
distinctions of caste had altogether disappeared, and the soil of north- 
east Audli and Banaras had become possessed by a single god-neglecting, 
caste-disregarding race, whom it is the fashion amongst the natives of the 
day, who are mostly their descendants, to treat with the- utmost disdain. 

^ Here I answer the question put at the beginning of this x>aper, 
o-od-neglecting caste -disregarding race were the Bhars | 

^ There is nothing either astonishing or improhahle in this, for we have 
the authority of the great lawgiver Manu that all those tribes of men, 
who sprang from the mouth, the arm, the thigh, and the foot of Brahma, 
but who became oiitcastes by having neglected their duties, are called Easy us, 


, this 
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or plunderers, whetlier they speak the language of Mlechchhas or that of 
Aryas- ’ ’ JDdsyn is a . common word used in old Hindu writings to indicate 
such outcastes as the Bhars, BMlsj Ohiros, G-onds, and Kols, most of whom, 
strange to say, still keep up a Hajpdt tribal nomenclature, and most of 
whom are gradually becoming again u|)lifted and enlisted into the fraternity 
of Bajputs. Family vicissitudes are thus treated by Manu Should the 
tribe springing from a Brahman by a Sudra mother, produce a succession of 
children by the marriages of its women with other Brahmans, the low tribe 
shall be raised to the highest in the seventh generation. As the son of a 
Sudra may thus attain the rank of a Brahman, and as the son of a Brahman 
may sink to a level with the Sudra, even so must it he with him who springs 
from a Kshatriya ; even so with him who was born a Yaisya.’’ 

These quotations from the famous Code of Hindu Ethics surely make it 
very clear that there was a general Brahmanical fall, when distinct ions of 
language even did not prevent the people from becoming a universal family 
of JDdsytm or outcastes, a family known in the area of which we treat as 
Bhars ; and they also explain how in the general Brahmanical revival that 
finally followed, these robbers and plunderers were admitted once more to 
all the jDrivileges and beatitudes of the twiee-boni. 

Many years of the official life of the writer have been devoted to duties 
which involved the examination of the genealogies of some of our oldest 
and best native families, and the results of his enquiries have led him to the 
following conclusions : (1) That not a single member of the landed gentry 
or local priesthood can trace back to an ancestor who held an acre of land, 
spiritual function, within the area under enquiry 

during tlir Vihir 

back to an ancestor who came into Audh at the Muhammadan advent, when 
the Bhars, who were then in universal possession of the land, %vere over- 
thrown ; and (8) That the great mass of the landowners of to-day can trace 
no further back than to an ancestor whose origin is easily discovered to be 
both indigenous and spurious. 

Eef erring to thejlrst of these three classes, it amounts unquestionably 
to this ; that in what was once the very heart and soul of liindiistan, the 
much vaunted birthplace of the solar race and of Hinduism, there was not 
a single Hindu landowner left in it, and it had become overrun by pagans, 
when the Muhammadans conquered it ; but no sooner had that event taken 
place, than not a pagan was to be seen anywhere ; they had utterly dis- 
appeared, and the country at once became peopled again with ortliodox. 
Hindus, with their veds and their pandits, just as if they had never left it. 

Ill regard to the second of these classes, the writer thinks it expedient 
here to quote some remarks from a treatise by him on the ^ Eaces of 
Audh’:--- 
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iiave found the opinion so generally entertained that there was a 
Bajplit conquest and colonization of Audh, that it requires a distinct 
answer. The theory which I have broached and supported in this paper 
(of the Bhars of old being the Hindus of to-day), is invariably met by the 
argument that it opposes the declarations of a clear and general tradition. 
It is argued that in spite of specious theories to the contrary, such a tradh 
tion cannot in its main features be false; that if to satisfy the pride or 
envy of the more recent converts, an origin was invented for them, it would 
have been more consistent with the gradual growth of the Brahmanical 
creed, to assert a continuous adherence to it, than immigration by force of 
arms : that if the E.ajpiT.t clans retained the shameful ti'adition of illegiti- 
mate alliances with low caste women, the fact affords strong grounds for 
crediting the remainder of their traditionary history. 

“ To this argument, there is but one re|)ly. I have not discovered the 
existence of any such central tradition of conquest by Eajputs from without, 
as that on which the argument entirely rests. It is stated in some of the 
books to which we commonly refer, but it is not the statement of the 
Eajpiit clans of Audh. I can refer to the histories of many Edjpdt clans. 
We find accounts of their origin, some mythical, some confused, and some 
not very honorable ; but none of them declare, as do many of the Muham- 
madan legends, the arrival of an army of clansmen, and colonization by the 
victors with their families and kin. 

“ The very fact of the singular connections to which so many of the 
clans trace their descent, is opposed to the idea of a conquest by arms. An 
orthodox Hindu, the conqueror of a low-born rac e, 

a family by an alliance which hk He would, like 

his Muhammadan contemporaries, have summoned his wife and children to 
the new country which his prowess had won. The tradition of descent 
from a pure Chhatri may point to what is possibly true, that some pure 
Chhatris did immigrate into Audh as Buddhism waned, of which the pro- 
vince was the cradle and head quarters, and there is evidence to shew that 
Buddhism retreated from the west and south to the north through Audh. 
That the western Chhatins were, therefore, earlier returners to the Brahman 
creed than the inhabitants of north-east Audh, and sent reju'esentatives to 
this province before the final decay of Buddhism and the Bhars, is not sur- 
prising. It is finally noticeable that the Audh clans who claim an extra- 
provincial origin, trace their descent to single Chhatris, and not to troops 
of Eajput invaders. Such are the Bais of Baiswara, who claim to descend 
from Tilokchand, who came from the Central Provinces, and the Eajkumars, 
from Barriar Singh, a Chatihan of Manipur i, through whom they claim 
kindred with PrithiraJ of Dihli. WTth these two exceptions none of the 
clansmen of eastern Audh claim a western origin.’^ 
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In regard to the third class, it is always invidious to enter into details 
of ;pedigrees^ but a few amongst very many available instances may be given. 
The Kanpiiria is one of onr most important clans ; so is the Bandelgot. 
In twenty generations according to the members, both these pedigrees are lost 
in obscurity ; but what the world says is this, that they are the offspring of 
mal-alliances between two Brahman brothers, and women of the AMr and 
Dharkar castes. The Amethia is not an unimportant clan. They caU them-. 
selves Chamar-gor Eajpdts, and their generations are not longer than the 
others named. What the world says of this, is that a Chamar-gor is the 
offspring of a Chamar father and a Gor-Brahman woman. Moreover within 
the memory of man, an Amethia Chief has, according to Sleeman, taken to 
wife the grand-daughter of an ex-Pasi Chowkidar, and raised up oi‘thodox 
seed unto himself. The Eaotars are another numerous clan with but half 
the number of generations, and with precisely a similar parentage as the 
Kanpurias (Brahman- Ahir). Their name is taken from Eawatj an AMr 
Chief. The Pulwars are influential and numerous, and of these it is said that 
they are descended from a common ancestor, who had four wives, of whom 
one only was of his own status, the others being a Bharin^ m. Ahirin and 
another low caste woman. Here we have a Hindu-Bhar origm freely 
admitted. The Bhalesaitan clan, also, is comparatively modern, and of 
equivocal Ahir origin. There are numerous families of Bais, too, who are 
in no way related to the Tilokchandi Bais of Baiswara. The former are 
modern and equivocal, the term Bais being, it may be mentioned, the most 
ready gate by which enlistment into the fraternity of Eajpiits could former^ 
jy^hgjpgjq^ffl . ^The most proud and haughty of utxr clansmen haW'‘ndt*“^^' 
been slow to unrighteous- 

ness, in the shape of the daughters of those whom we have shewn above to 
be of equivocal origin, and so in the result, their offspring, our contempora- 
ries, are little better than their neighbours. Add to this the fact that 
owing to daughters being as a general rule put to death as soon as they 
were horn, wives had almost invariably to be purchased, thrPugh those who 
were as great adepts at cheating in respect of caste, as horse-dealers are 
elsewhere, in passing off screws, and it wiU be admitted that it really does 
not very much signify who the fathers of Audh were, for if its mothers 
were not Ahirs and Bhars, there is no certainty that they were at aU better 
than if they had been members of those classes. FinalljV tliose land- 
owning families who can only urge an indigenous origin, must, whether 
they admit it or not, recognize the fact that they are descendants of Bhars, 
for every acre of land was o^vned, and the country was throughout peopleil, 
by these alone, and by no others. 

The next point to which we shall refer is languarje, Xotvitlistanding 
the evidence we have that Audh was peopled by the solar race of lihidus 
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before our era, it has been said that the Bhars who peopled and held the 
soil and who are as modern as the Muhammadans, were aborigines. If so, 
they must have had a language. But they had not. Bocmnents of older 
date have been found, but no Bhar -writing was ever heard of j and we have 
it on the authority of an Ouseley, an honoured name in oriental lore, that 
the Bhars were of Sanskrit-speaking origin, otherwise that they were 
Aryans, otherwise that they were demoralized Hindus. The parganas of 
Bhardoi, Bharosa, Bahraieh, and Bharoli, and the town of Bhartipur (near 
the Bhar capital, Krrsbhawanpur alias Sultan|)dr,) are all believed to derive 
their- names from the Bhars ; in modern times the}?- have assumed the pro- 
nunciation of Badoi, Barrosa, Baraich, and (E4i) Bareli. Sieeman also 
mentions a large district of nearly a thousand villages near Mahamdi, which 
even in his day was known as Bhanvdrd, now oeeupied by Ahban Kajputs. 

On the point of religion we have no reason for supposing that the 
Bhars were by any means devout, still they were no doubt superstitious, 
and in some sort of way they reverenced and made sacrifices and ofteriiigs 
to the powers of creation and destruction. In Baiswara the universal belief 
is, that the Bhars of the past are the Ahirs of our day. That of course 
amounts to an admission that they were Hindus. It also accounts for an 
Ahir origin being given to so many of our Bajput clans, as already pointed 
out. Sir Henry Elliot, too, traced an affinity between Bhars and Ahirs. 
Mr. Benett, in his history of the Bai Bareli elans, mentions that the tomb 
of the Bhar chieftains (Dal and Bal, slain by the Muhammadans,) is still at 
Fakrauli, rather more than a mile from Dalmau, and is celebrated by a fair 
in the autumn, at which greatnumhersof Ahirscpllgct^i^^^^fei.'^HilAb~ 
the soiils of the departed heroes.’^ The wriAef lias seen this shrine which 
coiiniiisJii.Qls. ^simnosed to ,bo . theA'&dless bodies of the deceased chiefs who 
were decapitated and turned into stone, but which are only hideous repre- 
sentations of the goddess of destruction. These idols are worshipped not 
only by Ahirs (whom, according to Sir George Campbell, other Hindus include 
amongst the respectable classes, because they are in charge of the sacred 
cow), but by all other Hindus as well, including even Brahmans. Had the 
Bhar chiefs whom these idols are said to represent, been pagans, or other 
than Hindus, it is scarcely to be supposed that their tomb would have 
remained to this time the object of Brahmanical adoration. 

Since the writer first addressed himself to the consideration of subjects 
akin to the present, his views and opinions in regard to the working upwards 
in the religio-social scale of the different sects of Hindus, have received 
most unexpected and remarkable confirmation from the very able writings 
oi: Mr. Alfred Lyall, B. 0. S., on Hinduism as a missionary religion, &e. 
He has already insfcaneed eases of the movement upwards by marriage. He 
can at this moment ky his hand on families of Brahmans who w’ere made 
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Bralimans to meet the momentary and temporal necessities o£ a man of 
infiiieiice. So also he can name families who are now Eajputs (if not 
Chhatris), because it had been their good fortune to render service as 
menials to a man who had the power to reward it. These are comparatively 
modern instances of the movement upwards. Moreover, the Mahants of the 
far-famed Monkey-temple of Ayodhya, reveredof all good Hindus, are 
recruited from all classes of Hindus, even to the lowest, and having gone 
through their discipleship, they receive reverence and homage from the 
highest in the land. It can scarcely, therefore, with truth be contended that 
Hinduism is not a missionary religion, or that social advancement is fettered 
by caste prejudice. 

It must always be kept in mind that the change from Brahmanism to 
Buddhism did not involve an absolute change of religion, it was a universal 
protest against priestly intolerance — ^just as Protestants rose against Eomaii 
Catholics, or the Free Kirk of Scotland rebelled against State interference, 
and in process of time, when the cause that brought the schism about, had 
been forgotten, the heretics again quietly lapsed into the old faith, apparent- 
ly as a matter of course, just as we hear it said that the tendency of the day 
is for the Free Kirk to return to the Establishment. Had there been an 
absolute change of religion, it might have been veiy different. At the same 
time we have before our eyes an instance to show how difficult it is for 
natives to change, and it strongly supports our position that throughout the 
Buddhist and Atheist periods the traditions of caste were not altogether lost. 
We know that 400 years ago the Muhammadan dynasty of Jaunpur made 
bu u »ga?.-£aith in no measured degx*ee, the practical result being 
that nearly every one of our oKreT Eajpdt clans has its Muhammadan or lOian- 
2 ada branch; but such is the tenacity of consanguinity and custom, that 
while on the one hand, the perverts retain ah their old Hindu ordinances 
and rituals, and are- allowed to join in all the domestic ceremonials of the 
Hindu portion of their clans, by the names of which, moreover, they still 
continue to be known, the old Muhammadans on the other hand, wdio profess 
to disregard caste, will not readily marry with the perverts, and hesitate not 
to show them the cold shoulder on every possible occasion. Here we have 
an absolute change of religion, notwithstanding which all caste forms and 
distinctions have been scrupulously maintained for more than 40D years. 
Does this not support the position that in the other instance, in which there 
was first a mere modification and afterwards a temporary neglect, but no 
absolute relinquishment of creed, the old traditions were burnished up and 
the old rituals and forms once more revived with the return of god-fearing, 
caste-respecting days. To shew that the breach between a Brahman and a 
Buddhist is not so very wide as we are taught to suppose, it may be men- 
tioned that at this moment all the Jain-Buddhist tem|)les at Ayodiiya are in 
charge of a Dor Brahman I 
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One of the things about the Bhars which create surjDrise, is that the 
numerous old mounds on which we still find traces of their habitations, and 
which are known throughout the country as Bharddh (or Ehar-abadis), 
are usually found strewed with burnt bricks and other debris, indicative of 
a better class of residences than are adopted by the agricultui’al population 
of these days. The reasons for this, however, are not difficult to assign. 
There is nothing more certain in political economy than that the land can 
only in comfort sujaport a certain number of lives ; and one of the difficulties 
of the future, is what we are to do with our surj)lus population. Easteni 
Audh is at this moment the most densely peopled tract in the world, and 
day by day as population increases and the margin of culturable. waste 
becomes smaller, the means of the people, derived so largely from agriculture, 
will become individually smaller. In the days of the Bhars, population was 
sparse, and land plentiful, the people consequently were in better circum- 
stances. Moreover, Audh was then covered with jungle. Even the eastern 
or most advanced portion of it, was known as Banaudha, the “ Audh forest”. 
Wild animals inhabited the woods. It followed that people who were com- 
paratively w^ell oft, should secure themselves from beasts of prey, by using 
bricks and tiles in the construction of their houses, rather than the mud 
and reeds which poverty and security have now made universal. 

There are few things more misleading and untrustworthy than the 
definitions which natives, however well educated, offer in explanation of the 
names of tribes and localities ; and every effort to find a reasbiiable rendering 
^ ^har has as yet failed. Tod mentions that in the times to 

wMcL tHs 'papei‘^§fers^:r‘^|)eople of 

into a single great family congioiaa4affl(»r:raSira were called Blmmiya. 
This is a well known term indicative of connection with th# soil, and 
■mAa.na neither more nor less than agriculturist. This was precisely the 
position occupied by the Bhars in the territory peopled by them, and for all 
we know to the contrary, the name may have some similar meaning. 

It is denied by no one that 500 years ago no one but the Bhars owned 
a single acre, of land in these parts, but not a single inch of land has been 
owned by the Bhai's since the Muhammadan conquest. In fact but few of 
the tribe are now to be found, and these few follow such degrading occupa- 
tions as keeping swine, in the most eastern portion of Audh. Whether 
these are the same as the Bhar rulers of the past (whom Mr. Thomason 
refers to as the Eaj -Bhars of Eama’s time) or not, it is impossible to say, 
but they now worship the same gods as the Hindus, and by general admis- 
sion they are Hindus. The Eajpiits and the Eaibhars of old were not above 
caring for the good things of this life — and whatever the fomier may do 
now, they then eschewed neither pork nor strong drink. The Bhars of 
to-day are as liberal in their views on these things as their ancestors were, 
and the only oath they really respect is associated with wine. 


J 
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We began this paper with, a reference to the teachings of science and 
literature, and we shall end it in the same wa j- Books have told us of the 
sovereignty of the Sxirajbans of old and the Bathors of more recent times. 
The coins of Bactria and Banauj have confirmed what these hooks have 
said of these races of rulers, and land-grants of the last mentioned dynasty 
have added to this confirmation. But neither book nor coin nor grant 
throws even the faintest ray of light on a people who possessed the' land at 
a still more recent period ; and whose sway, over the territory inhabited by 
them, was for many centuries universal. The historians who might perhaps 
have been able to tell us the facts, are the Buddhists, or their successors the 
Jains, who have locally disappeared : from the Brahmans we are not likely 
to receive further information. It is not, however, impossible that enquiries 
carefully conducted at Mount itbii, at Parisnath, and at Katmandii, may yet 
throw light upon a subject which is still involved in obscurity. The 
Ayodhya of old has always been intimately connected with those localities. 
Some half dozen of the Jain Hierarchs (tirthanharas)^ who afterwards died 
at the first two mentioned of those places, were natives of Audh, and it 
was from Abii that the Brahmanical revival gradually spread over the 
country which eventually reached even to Audh. The historians of those 
quarters may not have the same 'hiotiyes for secrecy that our Brahmans, 
who alone can have the infoi’mation herg^'-poisess, and to them only can we 
therefore look satisfactorily to elucidate this 
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Akbar or Jabangir. Its very iBrst eottplet is a compendium o£ the theory 
upon which the whole Taishnava reform was based : 

Bhakt-bhakti-Bhagavant-guru, chaturanara, vapuek : 
which declares that there is a divinity in every true believer, whether 
learned or unlearned, and irrespective of all caste distinctions. Thus the reli- 
gious teachers that it celebrates are represented not as rival disputants — which 
their descendants have become — but as all animated by one faith, which varied 
only in expression; and as all fellow workers in a common cause, viz. the 
moral and spiritual elevation of their countrymen. Hor can it be denied that 
the writings of the actual leaders of the movement are instinct with a uni- 
form vspirit of asceticism and detachment from the world and a sincere piety, 
which aie very different from the ordinary outcome of Hinduism. Eut in 
no case did this catholic simplicity last for more than a single generation. 
The great teacher had no sooner passed away than his very first successor 
hedged round his little band of followers with new caste restrictions, 
%.ormulated a series of narrow dogmas out of what had been intended as 
comprehensive exhortations to holiness and good works ; and substituted for 
an interior devotion and mystical love — which were at least pure in intent, 
though perhaps scarcely attainable in practice by ordinary humanity — an 
extravagant system of outward worship with ail the sensual accompaniments 
of gross and material passion. 

The Bhakt-mala, though an infallible oracle, is an exceedingly obscure 
one,^ and requires a practised hierophant for its interpretation. It gives no 
legend at length, but consists throughout of a series of the briefest allusions 
to legends, which are supposed to be already well-known. Without some 
such previous knowledge the poem is absolutely unintelligible. Its concise 
notices have therefore been expanded into more complete lives by different 
modern writers, both in Hindi and Sanskrit. One of these paraphrases is 
entitled the Bhakt Sindhu, and the author, by name Lakshman, is said to 
have taken great pains to verify his facts. But though his success may 
satisfy the Hindu mind, which is constitutionally tolerant of chronological 
inaccuracy, he falls very far below the requirements of European criticism. 
The work is however useful, since it gives a number of floating tradi- 
tions, which could otherwise be gathered only from oral communications 
with the Gosains of the different sects, who as a rule are very averse to 
speak on such matters with outsiders. It will be seen in the sequel that no 
dependence can be idaced upon the details of the narrative, and that the 
dates are all hopelessly wrong. In the original Bhakt-mala of Habha Ji, 
the stanza referring to Hari Das stands as follows : 

I 

^ wm li 
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'C%’ ^ " 
laiw^i^iTtr ti^^T ii 

wiT=E( II 

3Tt ^Ksi'*r ^rar ^re ii 

'?K^TO 11 

•wMcli may 'be tliiis translated : 

Tell we now of Hari Bas, the pride of A'sdhfr, who sealed the list of the saints ; 
who, honnd by a vo w to the perijettial repetition of the two names of Knnj-biliari, wn.s 
ever heliolding- the sportive actions of the god, the lord of the Gopis’ delights; who 
wms a very Gandliarv in melodious song and propitiated Syama and Sviima, pj-esonting 
them with the daintiest food in daily sacrifice and feeding the peacocks and monkt'ys 
and fish ; at whose door a king stood waiting in hope of an interview ; Hari Bus, the 
pride of Asdhir, who sealed the list of the saints. 

Ill most MSS. of the Bhaht-Mala each stanza of the text, or Qn{i\ is 
followed hy the tihi of Priya Das composed in the Bmnhai year i7()9 ; tiie 
word tiled in this case being more appropriately translated by ^ supplement’, 
rather than ‘ commentary’ ; as the later iwriter gives no explaiiation of the 
original text, hut adds entirely new matter of his own. The following is 
his encomium on Hari Das : 

1 

Tl%^rrT^l^TT sntr II 

wtr 'tim w wm 

sixtr # ii 

^ 3’gT'?^ II 

fti^T TT^ ^t“'sn*rT 5iK^ 11 

which may he thus rendered : 

Who can tell all the perfections of Sri Swanii Hari Bas, who hy e^'or muttering 
in prayer the sacred name, came to be the very seal of devotion. Some cme brought 
him perfume that he valued very highly ; he took and threw it down on the bank ; tlu^ 
other thought it wasted. Said the sage knoAving his thoughts : Take and show him 
the god : he slightly raised the cintain ; all was drenched with perfume. The philoso- 
pher’s stone he cast into the water, then gave inskuction : many are the logends of tho 
kind. 

Probably few will deny that at least in this particular passage the 
disciple is more obscure than bis master ; and tbe obscurity, wbieb is a 
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sufficiently prominent feature in the English translation, is far greater in 
the Hindi text, where no indication is giyen of a change of person and a 
single form answers indifferently for every tense of a verb and every case of 
a noun. The Bhakt-Sindhu expands the two stanzas into a poem of 211 
couplets and supplies a key to all the allusions in the following detailed 
narrative : 

Brahni-dhir, a Sanadh Brahman of Kol or Jalesar, had a son Gyan- 
dhir, who entertained a special devotion for Krishna under his form of 
Giridhari — ‘ the mountain-supporter’-— and thus made frequent pilgrimages 
to the holy hill of Gobardhan. On one such occasion he took to himself a 
wife at Mathur^ and she in due time bore him a son whom he named 
As-dhir. The latter eventually married a daughter of Ganga-dhar, a 
Brahman of Bajpur— a small village adjoining Brindaban — who on the 8th 
of the dark fortnight of the month of Bhadon in the 8amhat 14dl 
gave birth to Haii Das. From his earliest chiMhood he gave indications 
of his future sanctity, and instead of joining in play with other children was 
always engaged in prayer and religious meditation. In spite of his parents’ 
entreaties he made a vow of celibacy, and at the age of 25 retired to a 
solitary hermitage by the Man Sarovar, a natural lake on the left bank of 
the Jamuna, opposite Brindaban. He afterwards removed to the Hidh-ban 
in that town, and there formally received his first disciple, Bithal-Eipul, who 
was his own maternal uncle. His fame soon spread far and wide, and among 
his many visitors was one day a Khattri from Delhi, by name Dayal Das, who 
had by accident discovered the philosopher’s stone, which transmuted into 
gold everything wdth which it was brought in contact. This he presented 
as a great treasure to the Swami, who however tossed it away into the 
Jamuna ; but then seeing the giver’s vexation, he took him to the margin 
of the stream, and bade him take up a handful of sand out of the water. 
When he had done so, each single grain seemed to be a facsimile of the stone 
that had been thrown aw'ay and when tested was found to possess precisely 
the same virtue. Thus the Khattri was made to understand that the saints 
stand in no need of earthly riches, but are com|)lete in themselves ; and he 
forthwith joined the number of Hari Das’s disciples. 

Some thieves however hearing that the sage had been presented with 
the philosopher’s stone, one day when he was bathing, took the opportunity 
of stealing his which they thought might be it. On discovering 

it to be useless for their purpose, they threw it away under a bush, and as 
the saint in his search for it happened to pass by the spot, the stone itself 
found voice to tell him where it lay. From that time forth he received 
every morning by miraculous agency a gold mulu% out of which he was to 
provide the temple-offerings (hliog) and to spend whatever remained over 
in the purchase of grain wherewith to feed the fish in the J amuna and the 
peacocks and monkeys on its banks* 
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One day a Kayath. made Mm an o:fi:ermg of a bottle of ^ to' worth 
Bs. 1,000, and was greatly mortified to see the Swami drop it carelessly on 
the ground, so that the bottle was broken and the precious essence all 
wasted. Eut on being taken to the temple he found that Ms gift had been 
accepted by the god, for the whole building was fragrant with its perfume. 

Again, a minstrel at the court of the Delhi Emperor had an incorrigi- 
bly stupid son, who was thereupon expelled in disgrace. In his wanderings 
he happened to come to Brindaban, and there threw himself down on the 
road to sleep. In the early morning the Swami, going from the Nidh-ban 
to bathe, stumbled over him, and after hearing his story gave him the 
name of Tan-sen, and by the mere exercise of his will converted him at once 
into a most accomplished musician. On his return to Delhi, the Em]>eror 
was astonished at the brilliancy of his performance, and determined himself 
to pay a visit to Brindaban and see the master under whom he had studied. 
Accordingly, when he wa^ next at Agra, he came over to Mathura, and 
rode out as far as Bhat-rond— haH-way — whence he proceeded on foot to 
the Nidh-ban. The saint received his old pupil very graciously, but took 
no notice of his royal companion, though he knew perfectly well who he 
was. At last, as the Emperor continued begging that he might be of some 
service, he took him to the Bihari G-hat close hy, which for the nonce 
appeared as if each one of its steps was a single precions stone set in a 
border of gold ; and there shewing him one step with a slight fiaw in it, 
asked him to replace it by another. This was a work beyond the capacity 
even of the great Emperor ; who thereupon contented himself with making 
a small endowment for the support of the sacred monkeys and peacocks 
and then went his way after receiving a most wearisome amount of good 
advice. 

No further incident is recorded in the life of Hari Das, the date of 
whose death is given as Samlai 1537. He w^as succeeded as Mahunt by 
his uncle Bithal-Bipul ; and he by Biharin Das. The latter was so absorbed 
in enthusiasm that a Sarasvat Brahman, of Panjabi extinction, by name 
Jagannath, was brought over from Kol to administer the affairs of the 
temple : and after his death the succession was continued througli several 
other names, which it seems unnecessary to transcribe. Thus far the 
narrative of the Bhakt-Sindhu, which, it will be seen, affords an explanation 
of the obscure allusions in the Bhakt-Mala to the two presentations of the 
atar and the philosopher’s stone, the daily feeding of the monkeys and 
peacocks and the Emperor’s visit. In other matters, how^ever, it is not at 
all in accord with the traditions accepted by the Sw^ami’s descendants ; for 
they say that he was not a Sanadh by caste, but a Sarasvat ; that his family 
came not from Kol or Jalesar, hut from Uchch near Multan, and that he 
lived not four centuries ago, but at the most only three. It would seem 
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tliat the author of the Bhakt-Sindhu was the partisan of a schism in the 
comniunitj, which occurred about 50 years or so ago, and that he has 
moulded his facts accordingly ; for the Jagannath whom he brings over 
from Kol is not named in a genuine list of the Mahants, which will be 
given hereafter. That he is utterly at fault in his dates, 1411 — 

1537, is obvious at a glance ; for the Emperor who visited Brindaban was 
certainly Akbar, and he did not ascend the throne iill mmhat 1612. It is 
true that Professor Wilson in his BeHgious Sects of the Hindus, where he 
mentions Hari Das, describes him as a disciple and faithful companion of 
Ohaitanya, who was born in 1485 and died in 1527 A. D. But although 
Hari Das had imbibed the spirit of Chaitanya’s teaching, I know of no 
gromid for maintaining that there was any personal intercourse between the 
two ; had it been so, the fact would scarcely have escaped record in the 
Bhakt-Mala or some one of its modern paraphrases. Moreover, I have by 
me a small pothi of 680 patras, which gives a complete list of all the 
Mahants and their writings from the founder down to the date of the MS., 
’whioh is setmh at 1825. The list is as follows: Swami Hari Das, Bithal- 
Bipul, Biharini Das, Nagari Das, Saras Das, Haval Das, Harhar Das, 
Easik Dds and Lalit-Kishori, otherwise called Lalit-mohani Das. Allowing 
20 years for each incumbency, which is rather a high average, since only an 
elderly man would be elected for the post, the date of Hari Das’s death is 
thrown back only as far as mmhai 1665. His writings moreover are not 
more archaic in style than the poems of TulsIDas, who died in sambat 1680 ; 
and therefore on all grounds we may fairly conclude as an established fact 
that he flourished at the end of the 16th and the beginning of the 17th 
century A. D., in the reigns of the Emperors Akbar and Jahangir. 

Each of the Mahants named in the above list is described as being the 
disciide of his immediate predecessor, and each composed some devotional 
poems, which are known as sdJcTiis, clumbolas, ot ^adas. The most volu- 
minous writer is Biharini Das, whose occupy 684 pages. In many 

of them he expresses the intensity of his mystical devotion in terms of 
exaggerated warmth, which are more suggestive of an earthly than a divine 
passion. But the short extract that follows is of a different character, and 
is of special interest as confirming the conclusion already stated as to the 
date of Hari Das ; since it mentions by name both the Emperor Akbar and 
also the death of his famous friend Birbar, which occurred in 1590 A. D, 

II 11 

W 31? ^ SfK II 

sr far%T ^ ii 
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* ^1% tfftl II 

sf "girf? ^ ^ "^k n 

'H^sr irz^cr ii 

’^fK^ ’fjJt g^'l'tfK II 

Translation, 

Why hoastest thoa thyself, 0 mortal man ? thy body shall he the prey of dogs 
and jackals, though without shame or fear thou now goest delicately. This is known 
throughout the world to he the end of all : a great man was the Braliman Birhar, yet 
he died, and at his death the Emperor Akhar was sad of heart, nor himself longer 
liyed nor aught availed. When gods or demons breathe out their life, Death holds 
them in his maw, suspended, t neither here nor there, hut in an intermediate state. 
All astray and swelling with pride, on whom is thy trust ? Adore Hari’s hlesscd lotus- 
feet ; to roam and wander about from house to house is all vanity. By the strong aid 
of Hari Das, Biharini Das has found and laid hold of the Almighty. 

The founder of the sect has himself left only two short poems, frlling 
41 pair as y entitled MdJimwi SicIdMnt Wild. Bas he facia. The former is 
here given both in the original text and in a translation. Most of the 
habitues of the temple know the greater part of it by heart, though I have 
ascertained that very few of them have more than the vaguest general idea of 
the meaning. Even the best-informed of the Pujaris — Kishori Chand~who 
went over it carefully with me, supplied an interpretation of some passages 
which after consultation with other Pandits I could see was quite untenahle 
and was obliged to reject. The connection of ideas and the grammatical 
construction are often so involved, that it is highly probable my version 
may still be not altogether free of errors, though I have done my best to 
eliminate them. The doctrine inculcated does not appear to differ in any 
essential point from the ordinary teaching of the other Yaishnava sects : 
the great duties of man, by the practice of which he have an assured 
hope of attaining to ultimate salvation, heing defined as submission to tlie 
divine will, detaebment from the world, and an unquestioning faith in the 
mystery of the incarnation. 

II «I! \\ o li 

» 11 

’cmtr tr ii 

^ w w % tr ii 

^ One MS. for smsan mMsat tesids trm nikmi na sakat, 

t J^otithm has the same meaning as the more common ionnjiti/dii IcarM^ He 
ruminate^ like a cow. 
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'tf wmr 'gr^r gf'i gw 'Tisft: t 

^Tw't ilrwr|f^^'^F?; 1 - 

5 IWTWT #T TTCWW K’tr ftrwT^ ^fx II II 

WiT^tr ^ wrff g^irt %iw n 

fwm ^T't^f wrfWW WT WT '?TKfw II 

STTf% gwtf f%w wref gw f%w ww^w^Kfw ii 
_ wfwl 35 rwi^ 3 jf^'?rx:^ afwfw^ ^mrscrw ii >? ii 

^■ 5 # ^iw TW ^w ^TW wrW #fw # 55W 11 

wsw wffw WWW wfffw wmr wifwwr wtw wr fw ti 
%ifewirw^rww} fw’grwl' WTW 'wwf'w^ ww %n f^w www ww 11 

>3 'J 

w^fwwtwi' wfwwTwt' fww w'^w wwf fwfww ww 11 \ 11 

wfw wi%r wfw wsr wffw w wrw wwww^r 11 

f«JW WWW WWW fwwif^ ww$t II 

asi.# fisv. Siiv^ SSi^» sssk ■ 

’WWWTW WTW wtwwt 5 WI W 5 t ^rw w^r II 

wP? wfwwTW wtw ^T WTw «wr ww w wiwwtr 11 a 11 

VJI 

tl ^t 3 t 11 

w wfw WTWT w fwwKwwf wrtf w w’wrwwwf wPw wrfw wrt wtw u 
wfwwT writ wfwtf WK wfww^ w wrs 11 
gwwt wrwTwrwiI wwr^ fwFww %% wFw wrw w^ wiw « 
wfw wfwwTw ww wftw gw ws w '^rw n a. u 
^ww wwT n 

fww w w^iw WTW wwrfw wlww w %t® ii 

. v» ■ 

w ftrw KXKX wwwww w wrsi wwwtr 11 

Wif% '^WWJW WWWT fwWT %T IWW WWW! W'WI II t II 
f?W tr ww^wwtf P?WW WTTW WTW PfW '^TW ^wlwi II 
w f?w wriw wTwwJiwwf '^T wF^wfw wfIwt ii 
W f^T P?w WWT 'WWT WW W 33 *|w ' 

wwTwfww ^tr wtr www^w wtwr 11 

wfwWTW fww wlw fwwTwItt wrw fwwTir gfl^r 11 ■a ii ' 

fwWWT WWTW% WW II 

^f wrt rWT WWTW ’SWITW WIWW WW II 

fw:g#rw wrc ■irw ww 11 

wlwFcwrw fwwTW wtf fwwT fHr^ wrfw srw 11 « ii 
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?rbr *rat iwiT ii 

i^sr ^TC « 

wth fTOT q^rT’si'^Tft II 

# irf^ ii <t ii 

■^gf^ T f%1T aRTaf t II 

fitx 5ir*tw ’g^T f?r’i:w# ii 

'?^5CT ^sff «% 'f # II 

'^fWJTT 

■tin «r 'g'^RT sjw 4m ii «.<= ii 

Cv 

44 ^r?f*T II 

■^Wfr '?ft^Tsraw^4f stw jt^TwfVi ii 

ss^ 

si^r g?irf:<r sfi'^cw ^rtr w^rHmfw ii 

^ fw^f4 II II 

»i?r 5iJim sftfw % 35i4tf«i^ 4^4 ii 

■^sps’msrtT '^r'si 4T'?4t ii 

4 ?T’5?RtT ^ ^Ji^nr^rtf 4 k wst 4^ ^ 4m5ft ii 

4Hf4^T^ «t 41 4fKTf 5if4^4l ^T f4fr #r fg’cqt 4 t'^1' ii ii 

11 KTir WTSI II 

'^f^qrr *9^ II 

555ismrr wji ^iifq T^r % ft^Ki sf 4% il 
4r 4^! ii 

^4 #gf^w ’SIN agi^T 4k^m 4^ II 11 
NTT NfN t ^sriiV 4 NN^4*r%t #itr Nw nwtst nInn ii 
nIn t miT^T 44 W NWKN qlTTT 4f^I '^f ^TT N ^NN ti 
t?#9 %rfN NfNNN #4 4t Nqfr fT*r qrTN4rN%NTfNfr ii 

■ ■ 'Vj ■ " 

’gfN nntt qf44 qrfsN n sth 4 n 4 Tiqfr ’inn ii \8 ii 

II TT?r wq:Rt fl 

NirNf NT'^q^t 4r^Nt II 

NKJt ^ITT 3lfN ’C'il Kt 4 nTT NTT, NTInT ^NNf ftNT TTNift Ii 

Nutft NSifs: efji’si'lNT NKT N tttnn4t NiN ninnI- ii 

^NfKTTTN ’^TInI INI -NNIT ^TT t NT NNTt f^TN TNT 4^ NTNN1 HU II 
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II 11 

^T5T ^ sttitt: n 

Wg f^-^r w^T?r siT^ si^ 

3TH Wg WI II 

'?fT3[Tg ti't f^?r sjT^r ikoi 

sTJirTsftfh' grfr ^isfi srrl^ #r3f II 

aarfw ^ ^5^ ^rar 'll 

f^sr ^ 31^ ^SfT si5flsr% ^tr wrti ^rar ii 

5r^w w famt #t q-rf T m ^I'ar ll A'® « 

^nr ^T «#r V[%' ^ giT Tifw ^T II 

^TtWT ITfW wffe Tfir ^T S!;TTt II 

ar^w ^ sfta %ff 1^ arT^^TTt ii 

arf? ’^Pc^re ^ ^aTTT f^rax?r#i ^5 :^t wr^t ii ii 

ai'^t #i^T ’?Pi: wfsr T w II 

§19 ’ar^ ww t g; «'?T ^Tf^ II 
■sisHFra; ^raswa: 9 §t ^jh: faarf^ ii 

aif? at’iftaeTW %rv 9^92991 ?RTf art aiw ii ^,<t ii 

5999wi’C9>f9K: §9 9fm ar^ ii 
tafT%T§ sfTfsT aii[m?r wiPra^t ^ as^t a<t ar® ii 
atiw 9K ^T 9 9TT9 jfi^ JiaiT-Jiaft '?r3 n 
a»f% aHPca:T9 ajif^ sTfic fa'arrt waiTT ^ ^Rarer ii ^<> ii 
Tfs ?n?TT^3arftr^cf%q;^ h 

Translation of the Biddhmta of Sivd?m Sari Das* 

Dag Bihhcis* 

1. O Hari, as thou disposest, so all things abide. If I would shape 
my course in any different fashion, tell me whose tracks could I follow. If 
I would do my own will, how can I do it, if thou boldest me back ? (The 
lords of Sri Hari Das are Syama and Kunj-bihari). Put a bird in a cage, 
and for all its fluttering it cannot get away. 

2. 0 Bihari, Biharini, none else has any |)ower ; all depends on your 
grace. Why babble of vain systems? they are all j)ernicious. To him 
who loves you, you shew love, bestowers of happiness (the lords of Sri Hari 
Das are Syama and Kunj -bihari), the supporters of all living creatures. 

3. At times the soul takes a flight hither or thither ; but it finds no 
greater joy. Discipline it in every way and keep it under, or you will 
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suffer. Beautiful as a myiiad Loves is Bihari ; and Pleasure and all 
delights dwell in his presence (the lords of Sri Hari Bas are Sjaina and 
Kunj -bihari), be ever contemplating his manifold aspects. 

4. Worship Hari, worship Hari, nor desert him out of regard for thy 
moi'tal body. Covet not, covet not the least imrticle of wealth. It will 
come to you unsought, as naturally as one eyelid drops upon the other. 
Says Sri Hari Das, as comes death, so comes wealth, of itself : or like 
death, so is wealth — an evil. 

Bdg B iM mli 

5. 0 Hari, there is no such destroyer as I am, and no such restorer 
as thou art betwixt me and thee there is a contest. Which wins or loses, 
there is no breaking of the condition. Thy game of illusion is wide- spread 
in diverse ways ; saints are bewildered by it and myriads iire led astray. 
Says Hari Das, I win, thou losest, hut there is no change in thy love. 

6. 0 ye faithful, this is a good election : warver not in mind j entei" 
into yourselves iu contemplation and be not stragglers. Wander not from 
house to house, nor be in doubt as to your own father’s door. Says Sri 
Hari Das, what is G-od’s doing, is fixed as Mount Sumeru has become. 

7. Set your affection on the lotus-eyed, in comparison with whose 
love all love is worthless ; or on the conversation of the saints : that so the 
sin of your soul maybe effaced. The love of Hari is like the dux’able dye 
of the madder ; but the love of the world is like a stain of saffron that 
lasts only for two days. Says Hari Das, set youi* affection on Bihdri, and 
he knowing your heart will remain with you for ever. 

8. A’ straw is at the mercy of the wind, that blows it about as it w*ill 
and carries it whither it pleases. So is the realm of Brahma, or of Siva, or 
this present world. Says Sri Hari Das : this is my conela.sion, I have seen 
none such as Bihari. 

9. Man is like a fish in the ocean of the world, and other living 
creatures of various species are as the crocodiles and alligators, while the 
soul like the wind spreads the entangling net of desire. Again, avariee is 
as a cage, and the avaricious as divers, and the four objects of life as the 
form doors of the cage. Says Hari Das, those creatures only can e.>eape 
who ever embrace the feet of the son of bliss. 

10. Fool, why are you slothful in Hari’s praises ? Death goeth 
about with his arrows ready. He heedeth not whether it be in season or 
out of season, but has ever his bow on his shoxilder. What avail Iiea-ps of 

For a Similar oxpression of the same sentiment compare the following lines of 
SuxDas: Mere pdpan bo^ hari ha'Ur— Main garua^ turn meyi hal thora, rdhakk M 
pioMmari hau. ‘ 0 Hari, you are vanquished by my sinfulness ; I am so heavy and 
you so slight, that you get badly tlarown.* 
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pearls and other jewels and elephants tied np at your gate ? Says Sri 
Hari Das, though yom queen in rich attire, await you in her chamber, ail 
goes for nothing when the darkness of your last day draweth nigh. 

11. See the cleTerness of these peojple : haying no regard for Hari’s 
lotus feet, their life is spent to no purpose ; when the angel of death comes 
and encompasses them, he does what seemeth him good. Says Sri Hari 
Das : then is he only found long-lived, who has taken Kunj-bihari to, his 
soul. ' 

12. Set your heart upon securing his love. With water-pot in hand 
perambulate the ways of Braj and, stringing the beads of your rosary, 
wander through Brindaban and the lesser groves. As a cow watches her 
own calf and a doe its own fawns and has an eye for none other (the lords 
of Sri Hari Das are Syama and Kunj-bihari), be your meditation on them 
as well balanced as a milk-pail on the head. 

Bag Kalgdn. 

18. All is Hari’s mere sport, a mirage pervading the universe, without 
either germ or plant. The pride of wealth, the pride of youth, the pride 
of power, are all like the crow among birds. Says Sri Hari Das : know this 
of a surety, all is but as a gathering on a feast-day, that is quickly dispersed. 

14. O sister, how happy are the does who worship the lotus-eyed, 
each with her own lord. Happy too the calves that drink in the melody of 
his pipe in their ears as in a cup from which no drop can be spilt. The 
birds too are like holy men, 'who daily do him service, free from lust, 
passion, and avarice. Hearken, Sri Hari Das, my husband is a difficulty j 
he will not let me go but holds me fast. 

Bag Bardri, 

15. 0 friend, as I was going along the road, he laid hold of my milk- 
pail and my dress : I would not yield to him unless he paid me for luck. 

0 clever milk-maid, you have bewitched my hoy with the lustre of the 
go^Toolian patch on your forehead” (O lord of Sri Hari Das) this is the 
justice we get here ; do not stay in this town, pretty one.^ 

Bag Kdnhrau. 

16. 0 clever Hari, thou makest the false appear true ; night and day 
thou art -weaving and unweaving ; thou art an ocean of deceit. Though 

*■ 111 two oftlie three MSS. of the poem that I hare consulted, stanzas 14 and 15 
are omitted and they appear clearly to he an interpolation hy some later hand, being 
quite out of keeping with the context. They must he regarded as a dialogue between 
two of the Gopfs and Jasoda. 
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thou affectest the woman^ in form and name, thou art more than man. 
Hearken ye all to Hari Das and know of a truth it is but as when one 
wakes out of sleep. 

17. The love of the world has been tested ; there is no real accord. 
See, from the king to the beggar, natures differ and no match can be found. 
The days of many births are past for ever ; so pass not thou. Hearken to 
Hari Das, who has found a good friend in Bihari ; may all find the like. 

18. People have gone astray ; well, they have gone, but take thy 
rosary and stray not thou. To leave thy own lord for another is to be like 
a strumpet among women. Syama declares : those men rebel against me 
who j)refer another, and those too (says Hari Das) who make great sacrifice 
to the gods and perform laboured funeral rites for departed ancestors.f 

19. Worship Hari from the heart as long as live ; all things else 
are vain. It is only a matter of four J days, what need of much baggage. 
From pride of wealth, from j^ride of youth, from pride of power, you have 
lost yourself in mere village squabbles. Says Hari Das : it is greed that 
has destroyed you ; where will a complaint lie. 

20. In the depth of the delights of an ocean of love how can man 
reach a landing-place ? Admitting his helplessness§ he cries, What way 
of escape is open ? No one’s arrows fly straight, for all his boasting in 
street and market-place. Says Sri Hari Das : know Bihari to be a god 
who overlooks all defects in his votaries. 

Mid of the Siddlidnta of Bwdmi Mari Das, 

* In tliis stanza it is the god* * * § s illusive power, or Maya, that is addressed, rather 
than the god himself. 

t Thus the Vaishnavas, when they perform a Sraddh, do not repeat the names of 
their own ancestors, hut substitute the names of Krishna, Pradyumna, and Aniruddh. 

X The number * four’ seems to be an allusion to the four stages of life : childhood, 
youth, manhood, and old age. 

§ The word UHryau is doubtful and probably corrupt though given in all 
MSS. 
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A B>eply to everal passages in Mr. JBloehnami^s Gontributmis to the 
JSistory and Geography of Bengal f Wo. HI.— By the Translator 
of the TahaMt-i-Wdsir^ Major H. G. Eayebty, Bombay Army, 
(Betired). 

It is rarely necessary for either an author or translator to have to de- 
fend his work before it is coinpletej but I find I have to do this in the ease 
of my translation of the Taba^at-i-hTa^iri ; and, althowgh I have devoted more 
than four years to the task of collation of MSS. and to that translation, it 
is likely, to judge from appearances, to turn out a very thankless one after 
all. 

It was my duty, as a translator, to show that the Calcutta Printed 
Text is exceedingly incorrect and imperfect. Mr. Blochmann, in note J, 
page 212 of his ‘‘ OontribtiUons to the History of Bengalf Part I., J. A. 
S. B., 1873, said the printed text is untrustworthy.” 

What I refer to more particularly, are certain strictures contained in 
Illd portion of those same “ Contributions^ \ which I have just received ; 
and, in justice to my translation and to myself, I wiU reply to them as 
briefly as possible ; but, at the same time, I would remark that criticisms 
on the MSS. on which I have been working, might have been deferred, at 
least, until the translation was complete. 

The first objection on the part of Mr. Blochmann is [page 275 of his 
Contributions'^ Wo. III. in J. A. S. B., for 1875] my spelling of the 
word ghk. I have written Khalj as it is explained and spelt according 
to the vow^el points belonging to it. I also say [in note 3, page 548 of 
my Translation] that it is written rarely Elhalaj [in poetry, for the sake 
of rhyme] ; but to imagine that I could be led, in a matter of sober 
history, by the “ common Indian pronunciation of the adjective,” how 
to pronounce a Turki.sh word is preposterous : I might as well turn 
the Khalj Turks into ‘‘ Ghiljie Pathans” as some have done. My 
note to the page in question seems to be unpalatable. I have never 
said that the yd-i-nisbat could not be added, and have written it with it in 
several places, when my author used it — as for example — Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar, the Khalj, and Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, Khalji. I also wrote 
on simple ; I did not refer to ‘‘ rhyme” or poetic license j but I ap- 
prehend that Khallaji is required to rhyme with multaji ” rather than 
Mr. Blochmann’s KhalajiT 

With regard to the authorities for Malik Kutb-ud-Bm’s establishing 
himself at Dihli, I am told, Mr. E. Thomas fixes it at 587 h. as consis- 
tent with the best authorities.” But who are these best authorities ? Two 
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pages farther on, Mr. Blocliniann states that “ the Tabaqat is the only 
authority we possess for this period.’' 

Now I will give an example of Mr. Thomas’ “ best authorities.” At 
page 11 of his ‘'Patha]s- Kitos of Dehli,” he says: “ In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into tiindustan, Muhammad Ghori was totally routed 
on the memorable field of Thaneswar ^ After a year's rej)ose ^ 
on the self-same battle ground, he again encountered his former adver- 
sary * This time fortune favoured the Ghories ^ By this single 
victory the Muhammadans may be said to have become the virtual masters 
of Hindiistan,” &c., &c. 

I will take it for granted that a year after 587 means 588 H., and that 
Mr. Bloehmann will also allow it. 

But now turn to the foot-note at page 23 of the same work. There 
Mr. Thomas, forgetting, aj^parently, what he wrote a few pages before, 
gays : — As regards the historical evidence to the date 587 a. h. for the 
by the Muslims, it is complete and consistent with the 
best authorities !” 

Mr. Thomas adds and Minhaj-'W5-Siraj repeats in various forms, 
while treating of the life of Aibeg, the confirmation of the same date,” 
In this I cannot agree with him. Let us turn to page of the Calcutta 
Printed Text, the foot-note, and also to my Translation, page 515, in both 
of which it says [leaving out the first defeat by the Hindus, but again 
referring to Kutb-ud-Bin’s being taken captive], he took possession of 
that place — Mirath — ^in 587 H. [see note 5, page 515 of my version]. Prom 
Mirath likewise he issued forth in the year 588 H., aud captured Dihli.” 

These are the actual words in the different MSS. collated. It is not 

■ actually said that Dihli was taken in 588 H., merely that Kutb-ud-I)ln, in 
588 H., marched from Mirath, and it must have been towards the close of 
that year, as will be shown farther on, according to the Taj-iil-Maklsir 
he bad to start to relieve Hansi in the ninth month of that j'^ear, and 
only took Mirath after that. It is evident, therefore, that M,inluij-ud-I)in 
did not intend it to be understood that Dihli was taken and made the seat 
of government in 588 H., unless he stultifies himself by upsetting his 
previous statements at pages 248, 378, 456, 457, and 464 of my Translation, 
which can be compared with the same places in the original MSS. 

I will now leave the best authorities” and go to facts, first mention- 
ing, however, that, in note 9, page 469 of my Translation, I have quoted 

■ several other authors for my dates, which note Mr. Bloehmann prol)abIy 
has not read, and, further, that they also “ must have had very good MSS. 
of the Tabaqat-i-Na 9 iri, some of which in all frohahility were older'' than 
the Calcutta Printed Text. 

Minhaj-ud-Dm states [pages 456—477] that troubles arose in Khwa- 
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mzm in consequence of tlie outbreak of Sultan Slialij tbe Khwarazmi, in 
587 H. ; that, subsequently [but in tbe same year], Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Dm, 
Mubammad-i-Sain, advanced into India, took Tabarbindab ; left a garrison 
there witb oi*ders to bold out for sia^ m07itlis, and was preparing to retire 
[in consequence of tbe bot season, it being tbe third or fourth month, at 
latest, of 587 H. — April or May, 1191, a. n.] ; was defeated by Rae Pitbo- 
ra ; and bad to retire, leaving tbe garrison still there. In the cold season 
of that year — ^five or six months after^ — ^instead of being able to return as 
be intended, be was under tbe necessity of preparing to attend bis brother, 
Sultan Gbiyas-ud-Bin, Mubammad-i-Sam, along with other dependent 
Princes and their troops, against Sultan Shah, the Kbwarazmi Prince, who 
threatened Gbiyas-ud-Bin, Muhammad’s dominions in Khurasan. Besides, 
Mu’izz-ud-Biii bad been badly wounded in the first battle, and it must have 
taken Mm some tin\e to recover. This campaign, Minbaj-ud-Bin states, at 
pages 218 and 378, took place in 588 H., and occupied six months. Kutb- 
ud-Bin accompanied bis master, and was taken captive by tbe Kbwarazrnis, 
but, after a battle, and defeat of tbe enemy, be was re-captured. This 
victory,” says Minbaj-ud-Bin, “ was achieved in tbe year 588 H.” 

I also take it for granted that Mr. Blocbmann will allow that this eap- 
tm’e of Kutb-ud-Bin must have taken place before he captured Bibli. But 
what will totally overturn tbe theories on this matter, imless people loill 
not be convicted, is tbe fact that Minbaj-ud-Bin’s relative, Kazi, Muham- 
mad, tbe Tiilaki [Mr. Bowson’s ^^Kazi Tulak”], was left witb a body of 
troops to bold TabarMndab for tbe space oi six motitlis [that is to tbe next 
cold season— -tbe ninth or tenth month of 587 H.— September or October, 
1191 A. n.]. Why did be do this it may be asked ? and tbe answer is 
plain enough ; be could not remain in India any longer witb safety. Tbe 
bot season was close at band, and be would have been unable to retiuni if 
be stayed much longer, for, besides the beat, tbe six mighty rivers^ in bis 
rear would have all been unfordahle^ and would have to be crossed by boats, 
even if boats were procurable, a dangerous matter witb regard to most of 
those rivers at that season, vdtness tbe strong Railway Bridges washed 
away in these days. Tbe Sultan, having been defeated immediately after 
Ke placed tbe Kazi in Tabarbindab, and having subsequently to accomi)a- 
ny bis brother towards Marw, where they were occupied six months^ could 
not return as be intended, and tbe Kazi having held out over tliirtee^i 
months [see Translation, page 464], tbe Sultan still not having come, bad 
to give it up to tbe Hindiis. 

Kow if we calculate, say, fourteen or fifteen months from tbe first 
defeat, for tbe Sultan’s return \i, e. from tbe setting in of tbe hot season — 
tbe ninth month of 587 h.] we shall come to tbe last month of 588 h. ; 
and, m tbe same way, if we calculate six months of 588 n. for tlie opera- 
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tioiis in Klitirasaiij we must allow some little time for the Sultan to reach 
Ghazihn, and he would then even require a month or two to prepare for a 
campaign in India ; and besides, even if he tvere ready lefore, he could not 
move towards India during the height of the hot season. There were the 
same six mighty rivers to he crossed, and all unfordable at that period ; and 
all these things being thought of, it was utterly impossible for Sultan Muhzz- 
ud-Din, Muhammad-i-Sam, to have entered India, at the earliest, before the 
middle of September or October— the end of the ninth or tenth month of 
588 H., previous to which period no man in his senses, would have attemp- 
ted to march from Ghaznm, to cross the six rivers, and advance into India. 

Then followed the battle with Eae Pithora, Kutb-ud-Din is left in 
charge at Kuhram, and the Sultan prepared to return home again. 

These being the facts, how is it possible, on Mr. Thomas’s “ best autho- 
rities,” that Kutb-ud-Din could have occupied Dihli in 587 H. ? 

I am glad also to find that General Cunningham, on his visit to Bihli 
in 1862, considered that 589 H. and not 587 H. was the correct date on the 
Mindrah — not of “ Qutbuddm Aibeg,” about which so many reams of 
paper have been written, but of a wholly different Kutb, respecting whom 
see note 6, page 621, to my Translation. I refer to the date on this 
Mindrah about which “ doctors disagree,” and with regaixl to which Mr. 
Thomas would fix on 587 H. for the occupation of Dihli, and so all other 
dates must be made to suit it. I suppose, ho'wever, that all the “ best 
authorities” never considered hoiv it coidd he possible loi 
ud-Din to be defeated by Eae Pithora just before the hot season of 587 
H., to talce “ a year's repose" [Thomas], again enter India, be occupied 
some time even then against Eae Pithora before finally overthrowing Mm 
[according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir also], leave Kutb-ud-Bin at Mii’ath, retire 
again from India, for ICutb-ud-Bm, subsequent to all this, to oeeu|)j 
Bihli, build a great Mosque, npon which [notwithstanding the address of 
the President of the Archseqlogical Section at the Oriental Congress of 
1874i] Musalman artizans brought from different parts of Asia were em- 
ployed, and all these events to have happened in the one 3 "ear of 587 ii. ! 
The idea is simply preposterous. . 

It occurs to me, on eonsidering this subject further, that the inscrip- 
tion on the fourth circlet of the lower storey of the Mmdrah as given in 
Thomas [Pathan Kings, pages 21-22] refers not to Mu’izz-ud-I)in, Muham- 
mad, son of Sam, if the name given is correct, hut to his elder brother. 
It will he found at pages 368 and 870 of my Translation, and in the cor- 
responding places in the original, that the elder brother and suzerain of 
Mu’izz-ud-Bin, Muiiammad, son of Sam, was first called Muhammad and 
his title was Shams-ud-Bin, and that the younger brother %cas also call eel 
Muhammad and his title was Shihah-ud-Bin. The first brother after he 
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came to tlie throne, assumed the title of Ghijas-ud-Buiija wa ud-Bin, 
Muhammad, son of [Baha-ud-Dm] Sam, Kasim-i-Am£r-ul-Mtiminin,” and 
that after the successes in Khurasan, in 588 H., the younger brother, 
Muhammad, who, up to that time, bore the title of Shihab-ud-Din, received 
the title <^Mu’izz-ud-I)in, so, when defeated by Eae Pithora, he bore the 
title of Shihab-ud-Diii, but after, on his return the second time, Mu’izz-ud- 
Din. This may account for the subsequent Indian Muhammadan writers 
calling him Shihab and Mu’izz indiscrhiiinately. 

At the period in question, when these inscriptions are said io 
been recorded [I fancy they were recorded subsequently. See note 6, page 
621, of my Translation], the elder brother and sihzeram was still liying, 
and lived for ten years after ; I imagine, it vill be allowed, that the 
two sovereigns, and both the brothers, ai the same identical time, could not 
bear the title of Kasim-i-Amir-ul-Muniinin, or Ghiyas-ud-Din, and, there- 
fore, leaving out the additional titles, the work of the artist probably, the 
title in the said inscription is, — “ Sultak-its-Salatiit, GhitIs-ud-Dfkya 
WA to-Diy, Muhammad, Sam, KAsfM-i-AMiB-UL-MtrMiYfif,” and 
throughout the inscription [given by Thomas] the name oi mizz-mlJDm, 
or ShiJidh-itd-Bm even, never once occt^rs. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’asir is quoted as an authority, and asuf&cient authority, 
to upset the statements of Minhaj-ud-Din, whose father, Saraj-ud-Din, was 
Kazi of Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din’s army, and whose kinsman, the Kazi of 
Tulak, was present on the spot ; but I do not place trust in the statements 
contained in that inflated work, unless they are coiToborated or confirmed 
by some other contemporary writer. 

In Ebliot [page 211, vol. ii.] it is stated that the Taj-ul-Ma’asir is rare 
in Euro|)e. I have had copies to compare with the extracts from it 
given in that work, and I find that the date mentioned there — 587 H. — for 
the victory Sultan’s [it totally ignores his defeafi over Eae Pithora, is 
written [which may be either or without any points in 

two copies of the four MSS., in the third with one dot over and one 
under, and in the fourth It is, therefore, evident that that date may 

be either 7 or 9, just as one chooses to read it ; but, as the first battle, 
according to every other author %vho lias written on the subject, took place 
in 587 H., the same year, 587 H., cannot, for reasons already stated, be the 
same in which the Sultan defeated Eae Pithora, and the former’s slave 
occupied Bihli. See note 6, page 521, para. 3 of my Translation. 

If the ^^best authorities” had looked at the Taj-iil-Ma’asir attentively 
however [see also Eddiot, voL ii., page 217], they would have found that, 
even according to that work, in Eamazan, the ninth month of 588 H. — the 
middle of October [1192 A. D.] — Kutb-ud-Din had to march from Kuhram 
to relieve Hansi [see also note 2 to page 516 of my Translation], and that, 
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mlseguentlg, “ When” [according to Elliot,. page 219], '' the chief lumi- 
nary threw its shade in the sign of Libra, and temperate breezes began to 
blow, after putting to flight the army of heat, Kutbii-d-Din marched from 
Kahram and took Mirath,” and mlsegtwnt to that “ he then encamped 
under the fort of Delhi, lohieh was also GajgtiwedN This means 587 H. I 
suppose ? 

If Mr. Bloehmann will look at that excellent work” the Haft-Iklim, 
he may see therein stated, that the defeat of Mu’izz-ud-Dm, Muhammad-i- 
Sam, took place in 587 H., his victory in 588 H., and that Dihli w^as 
occupied, as the seat of government, in 589 H. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari, the author of which “ mmt have had good 
3£SS, older tlum^‘‘ mine, also says, “ defeated 587 ir., victorious 588 h., 
Dihli occupied and made the seat of government by Kutb-ud-Din, in 589 
H.” 

The Tazkarat-ul-Muluk also says, first battle and defeat of Mu’izz-ud- 
Bin, 587 H., his victory 588 H., Dihli tahen 580 ii., and, next year, 590 il, 
Mu’izz-ud-Bin came again on an expedition to Kinnauj. 

The Taiikh-i-Alfi says that the Sultan gained the victory over Eae 
Pithora in the year 578 of the rihlat = 588 ii. 

The Zubdat-ut-Tawarikh also says that Bihli w^as made the seat of 
government in 589 H., and that, in the following yeai', 590 n., the Sultan 
returned on the expedition against Kinnauj. 

The Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh likewise says that Bihli \vas made the 
seat of government in 589 h. 

Buda’uni and Firishtah also will be found to agree wuth the Tabakat- 
i-Akbari ; and, to crown the whole, and put the finishing touch to the 
picture, Mr. Bloehmann’s own Ain says that the first battle and defeat 
of the Sultan took place in 587 H., the second and victory in 588 ii., and 
that ill the same gear his slave took Bihli, but nothing is said of his making 
it the seat of government ; and this agrees ivith the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, where 
nothing is said of making Bihli the capital in that gear ; but that, from 
Bihli,” after staying some time there, ‘‘ he marched forth against Kol, in 
590 H.” 

I need not say more on this head I think, and do not doubt but that 
Mr. Thomas is open to conviction. 

The next matter is the conquest of Bihar by Muhammad, Un BaMiU 
gar, the Khalj, which Mr, Thomas fixes at 599 ii. on the authority, Mr. 
Bloehmann ‘^believes” of the Taj-ul-Makisir [Elliot’s version probably], 
which states that Kutb-ud-Bin took Kaiinjar in that year ; but the MSS, 
of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir examined by me, unfortunately, have that same 
stubborn ^ and what makes the date still more doubtful (^*Xw—viz. : 

j ^ which, from the want of diacritical points, may 

be 577, 579, 597, or 599, just as the reader chooses to render the words. 
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At page 523 of my Translation [note, para. 2] I haye noticed that it 
is astonishing that the Musalmans remained quiet for six yearsf assuming 
that 599 H. was the correct year in which Kalinjar -was taken, which, I add, 
was the same year in which Sultan Ghiyas-ud-Din died,” but, from the 
examination of these four MSS. of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir again, I am in doubt 
whether 597 H. is not the most correct according to that worh, Minhaj- 
ud-Biii says the Sultan died in 599 H., but, as I have noticed in note 4, 
page 383, some authors give 597 H., and some 598 H. as the date of his 
death. 

Those who suppose that Bengal was conquered” [the surprise and 
capture of Niidiah I refer to] in 599 H., do not consider how Muhammad, 
hin Eakht-yar, could have reigned,” as he is said to have done, “ ticelce 
seeing that he was assassinated in 602 H. 

I am told that I am mistaken, according to my own authorities, in 
connexion with the very doubtful date in the Taj-iil-Ma’asir above referred 
to. Mr. Blochmann says, page 276, Part III. of his ‘‘ Gontri'btdions ^'' : — 

(1) That Muhammad Bakhtyar appeared before Qutbuddin in BihU, 
and was rejected by reason of his humble condition. 

‘^According to Major Eaverty, Bihli was occux3ied in 589 H.^ ; hence 
Muhammad Bakhtyar must have been rejected in or after 589 H. 

“ (2) After his rejection, Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Badaon, where 
Plizabr gives him a fixed salary. 

(3) After some time Muhammad Bakhtyar goes to Audh, where he 
obtains certain fiefs near the Bihar frontier. lie now undertakes plunder- 
ing expeditions, which continue, according to the printed text, for 07ie or 
Udo yea7*s. 

In a foot-note is added, Major Eaverty has left this out.” 

(4) He invades Southern Biharf and takes the town of Bihar. Pie 
then goes to Bihli, w^here he remains for some time at Qutb’s court. 

“ (5) The second year after his conqiwst of Bihar, he sets out for Ben- 
gal, and takes Hadiya. 

“How how is it possible, with these five chronological particulars, that 
“ Muhammad Bakhtyar could have left Bihar, as Major Eaverty says, in 589 
“ H. to invade Lakhnauti, if Qutb occupied Bihli in 589 ?” [A foot-note has, 
Major Eaverty says that Muhammad Bakhtyar presented himself to the 
Sultan at Ldlior, but the text has Bihli (page 549).] “ It would, indeed, 

“ be a close computation if we allowed but five years for the above events, 
“ i, e. if we fixed the conquest of Bengal as having taken place in 594 h., 
“or A. B. 1198.” 

^ Early in 589 H. . 

t It should have been stated above that his fiefs were close to the frontier of 
South Bihar, as in my translation* 
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To tills mj reply is that the text (page 549), says not one loord about 
Muhammad Bakhtyar” presenting himself before the Sultan at Labor” 
f the Sultcm'^ in this instance was a slave, continued a skve during his 
master’s lifetime, and did not obtain his freedom and the title of Sultan 
until 605 H. — only about fifteen years after this time / See page 389 of 
Translation, and corresponding place in the original]. The words in my 
Translation are, that “ Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar presented himself before 
the MtifSter-Master at Bihlif and so, the probability is, that Malik Kutb- 
ud-Din was at Labor, as I have stated in note 6, page 550, on the author if g 
and Muhammad, bin Bakht-yar, straightway went to 
Husam-ud-Bin, IJghiil-Bak. 

If looked at in a different light, although the time seems very short, 
it is not so utterly impossible for Muhammad, bin Bakht-yar, to have waited 
on Kutb-ud-Bin at Labor, or gone to Ughul-Bak, as the case may be, pro- 
ceeded to Awadh, have been sent to Bhiiili and Bhagwat, have taken Bihar 
which only required a party of 200 horsemen (in fact, it may be said Mu- 
hammad,. bin Bakht-yar, took it alone) and might have occupied him a 
couple of weeks, or even say a month from his fiefs, a distance of under 
200 miles as the crow flies, have gone to Dihli to Kutb-ud-Din in 5S9 ii. 
or to Mahobah, as the case may be, and have invaded Bengal the following 
year, for the second year after means the following year — I quote my au- 
thors as I find them. That in the year after 5S9 h., he took 

Nfidiah, agrees with the statement of Shiam Parshad, whose work Mr. 
Blochmann, of coui’se, has referred to ; but he appears not to have noticed 
the statement of Minhaj-ud-Din at page 556 of my Translation [page 150 
of the printed text], that when Muhammad, bin Bakht-yar, returned from 
the presence of Kutb-ud-Din, he suddued Bihar, thus contradicting his 
previous statement. 

The only thing I can blame myself for in this matter is, that I did not 
mention in a note, that the printed text, which at one time is so utterly 
untrustworthy, and then so trustworthy, contained the words matters 
wetit on in this xoay for oke or two years’’’’ after the words and ravaged 
that territory,” at page 551 of my Translation. The reason why I did not 
do so is, that, in all probability, I did not look at the printed text here, or 
that it escaped my attention, otherwise I certainly should have done so ; 
I think I have noticed the printed text pretty often, when right as well as 
when wrong. I had no object not to do so : I had built up no tlieory or 
made statements anywhere else that I wished to support, I might also 
have added that the two MSS. on which that printed text is based, tw^o of 
the three worst of those collated, contain the same 'words, and that all the 
other collated M.SS. had no such words. 
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. I would, however, remark here that I did not profess to translate the 
Calcutta Printed Text, but to translate the work from MSS., and as adver- 
tised on the covers of the Society’s publications. 

Why the expression ^^some years before 601 H.” can make it dear 
Gontrihutionsf page 277] that ISTudiah must have been tahen about 
594 H. or 595 e. in a. n. 1198 or 1199,” any more ^d^n alout 591, 2, 3 
or even 596 or 7, I am at a loss to understand. But one thing, at least, is 
very clear, that the year 599 H. for the conquest of Bengal, even ‘‘ as com 
sistent with the best authorities,” is utterly impossible. 

Another theory is then raised. Although it is clear to Mr. Blochmanii 
that hludiah must have been taken in 594 or 595 h.,” the statement 
contained ill the Taj-ul-Ma’asir who merely copies from his 

immediate predecessors, more jiarticularly, is a trustworthy authority 
to quote I] that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar waited on Kutb-ud-Bin at Mahobah 
in 599 H.— a doubtful date in that work, as before stated, which may be 
597 H. aiid/o 2 ^r or five years after Mr. Blochmann says Bengal was con- 
quered-— “ involves no contradietion as far as chronology is concerned.''' 
No, not in the least, even though Minhaj-ud-Din states, that Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar waited on Kutb-ud-Bm 5<|/hrd he surprised Ntidiah. With that 
city Bengal— or rather Lakhanawati— fell. There is no mention of any 
fighting after,* and so, if it is correct, according to the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, that 
Muliammad-i-Bakht-yar only waited on Kutb-ud-Bm at Mahobah, in 599 
II., not from Awadh and Bihar as incorrectly rendered in Elliott’s ver- 

sion, [page 232, vol, ii.], but from — ^the points are thus given — 

according to the text of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir, I now have before me, that 
city could only have been taken after that time — 599 H. See also foot- 
note jgage 276 of the Gontrihutionsf in which it is contended that 
— as Minhaj-ud-Bin writes it — cannot be correct because the Calcutta Text 
has oijf. The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, like some others, takes Mu- 
hammad, son of Bakht-yar, from the presence of Mu’izz-ud-Bm direct to 
Husam-ud-Bin, Ughal-Bak, and says, that Muhammad-i-Bakht-yar, when 
subsequently he came to Kutb’s presence, was deputed to conquer Lakh- 
anawati.” 

The Tazkarat-ul-Muluk also takes Muhammad-i- Bakht-yar direct 
from Ghaznin to Ughal-Bak, and states that he took Bihar before he went 
to Kutb-ud-Bm]. 

“ The time fixed upon by Mr. Thomas for the conquest of Bengal is 

'R., thsit is, foiir ov five years after the time assumed by Mr. Bloch- 
mami, while I have stated, according to my author, the year following 589 
H., that is 590 h. — but three or four years before Mr. Bloehmann’s chosen 
time. Mr. Thomas is only a little too late mine is im^ossihle as 
being too early.” Probably Mr. Blochmann has not noticed that at page 
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340 of tlie Bo. As. I., voL vi. for 1873, Mr. Thomas has again oliangecl in 
Ills ideas, and sajs the first oecupation of Bengal by Muhammad Bakht- 
yar KUljr was in 600 A. H.” 

I now come to another chief point in this discussion. 

Mr. Blochmann thought” the name of Qutbuddiii of the Paralyzed 
Bland f [see Bbiggs’ translation of Pirishtah, noticed in note at page 519 
and 521 of my Translation, which makes a very energetic warrior of him, 
considering his “ Paralyzed Hand”], had been ‘‘ set at rest” by Mr. Thomas 
— ^but in this I cannot agree any more than in the date 599 and GOO 
H. for the conquest of Bengal — and says that my different MSS. “ have 
clearly the same words as the BibL Iiidica Edition of the Tabaqat” : my 
MSS. run thus 

but, in the Calcutta Text, after the word j\, the words of a” or 

‘‘ the hand” — occur, and the Hamilton MS., the worst of the whole num- 
ber collated, has the same, but the other two MSS. from whkdi the Brinted 
Text is tahen hare not those words, and another MS. has bjl — “ of a” or 
the foot” — but all the rest of the MSS. are as I have given it above, and 
translated it. 

I fail to see much difference in Mr. Blochmann’ s “literal translation 
— “ Outwardly he had no comeliness, and Ms little pi]s"‘aEB [of one hand] 
possessed an infirmity. For this reason they called him AilaMUshall 
[Aibak with the paralyzed hand]” and my ; — “ He possessed no outward 
comeliness, and the finger [of one hand ?] had a fracture, and on that 
account he used to be styled T-bak-i-Shil [the powerlesS;;^^?y 5 m?].” The 
only difference is that where I translate had, Mr. Blochmann trans- 

lates it possessed— 0 ^ mighty difference truly — and that I ti'anslate the 
word — guftandi which is the imperfect tense of the verb, used also 

to imply continuity or liahitude, and is not the past tense, and that 1 give 
to the meaning of a concrete noun. I see no reason to alter my 

translation, as lexicographers, who are supposed to know something of the 
meanings of words, render a rupture, a fracture, defeat, as well as 

hreahing, hroJcenness, <fec, 

Mr. Blochmann calls the Haft-Iklim “ an excellent work,” and in this 
I quite agree with him. Let him look at it, however, and he will thul with 
respect to Kutb-ud-Dui, f-bak-i-Shil, that, in it, are the following words 

\j 3 1 — which 1 defy any one 

to translate otherwise thm— from, or on this, that his Utile pingeb was 
BBOKPK they used to call him IlahB Which hand is 3 iot stated. 

The author of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, Buda’uiu, and even Firishtah, all 
of whom Mr. Blochmann states [“ page 280], must uIve 
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HAD i^erg good MSS, of the Talagdf4-Ndgiri, all have the veet same 
WOEDS, coi^jing one from the other, as are contained in the Haft-Iklim, the 
Tazkarat-nl-Mnliik has the same, and also the Mnntakhab-ut-Tawarikh. 
Some others say the same, but I need not name them here, as those I have 
mentioned are easily obtained for reference, bnt all leave out the ctw with- 
ont which — finger, is meaningless. Mr. Blochmann quotes the Shams^ 

nUibglicit : let Mm look at it for the word and he will see these 

words — «.:uwio} y^, I -bale with hasr means 'wmOc'mf as well 

as the other meanings mentioned in the Contributions I 

The Tdrikh-i-MaJami’-til-Khiyar — ^not the work even of a resident in 
India — ^has Jlw fjjl — “As his 

little finger ivas brohen, they called him r-bak-i-Shilf ^ The Zubdat-ut- 
Tawarikh, which copies Minhaj-ud- Din, has the same words as given in 
my Translation ; and it is satisfactory to know that those authors who say 
his little finger was hroJeen^ read the word as I have read it. Of 

course, neither Minhaj-ud-Ein, nor any other who writes r-bak-i-Shii 
which even, on Mr. Elochmann’s own showing, is in the Calcutta Printed 
Text as in other copies, is right in putting whether it be shil or shall 
EAST, and it ought, according to Mr. Blochmann, to be inverted into “ Shil- 
Aibak,” otherwise it is “ Persian.” None of these authors who write 
f-bak-i-Shil therefore, according to this theory, could have known their 
own language! He also, in his literal translation, renders the passage 
“ and his little finger [of one hand] possessed an infirmity,” and yet he 
turns him into “ Aibak with the jim’alyzed haxd.” Because one finger 
was broken, or “possessed an infirmity,” it does not follow that the whole 
hand was paralyzed. Mr. Blochmann could not have thought of these 
matters when he proceeded to criticise the correctness of my Translation. 

I have never said that T-bak alone mQ^mt l-haJcofthe hroJcenfiaiger, 
but, with shil added to it — r-bak-i-Shil — -as I have already stated in note 1, 
page 5 13- Id of my Translation, and I have also stated that, in Turlcish^ 
T-bak “means finger” only: not broken or fractured-fingered, or the like. 
Mr. Blochmann could not have read the notes through, or failed to see 
what I said of lAyIk.A-Lang in the same note. Nor have I said that I-bak 
was not Turkish, for he was a Turin ^ and so bore a Turkish name. 

Neither have I ever hinted, much less stated, that his real name was 
Kutb-ud-Din : to have said so would have been absurd. That is his Musal- 
man titular name onlj", as Shams-ud-Din was the Musalman name title of 
his slave, I-yal-timish. In my note 1, page 513, I have said that Kutb-ud- 
Din could not have been his real 7zame, nor I-bak either, whieli I looked 
upon as a nick-name or by-name. So Mr. Blochmann here, unknown to 
himself probably, has come to the same conclusion. I should not write liis 
name however under any circumstance “ Qutbuddin,” any more than I 
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shoidd translate it Tlie^olestarofth^aUh, but Kutb-ud-Bin— Tlie Polestar 
of [tlie] Faith. 

There is not the least cause for to be cancelled in T-bak- 

i-Shil : to do so would be contrary to the primary and simplest rules of the 
Persian Grammar — the Trani I mean— of the Tdrani” dialect I know 
nothing. In Shil I-bak an adjective precedes the noun, and the ‘ 

izctfcd — does not take place ; but, when the adjective qualifying word 
follows the noun, the hasrah of izcifat is required. See the “ifin,’’ page 
629 for an example, where Mr. Elochmann himself writes A’iSAM 
vide Khajst-i-A’zam.” Any Persian Grammar, however simple, wdll show 
this, as well as Lumsden, or Sir W. Jones, Forbes, &c. The following is 
given as an example, and is very pei’tinent to the subject : — 

The last letter of every Persian word is quiescent, or mi-accented— 
i. e. as asj:)^ a horse ; dast, a hand ; mard, a man. But, 
in composition, when such word is either the — muzdf, or governing 

noun, or the or substantive noun, the last letter must be 

accented with the Imsrali of izdfat : as for example — as^-i-gcM — 

a swift horse ; Cxj) — dmt-i-Zaid — ^the hand of Zaid ; nmrd-u 

neh — a good man ; cu.wfj %]) rdhd-rdst — a true or right way, the kasmJi 

being the sign of the governing noun, or the antecedent of the relative 
adjective.” 

Again : “ When the adjective follows the substantive, the latter must 
be accented with the hasrali ; as asjpd’-sictli — a black horse, but, on 

the contrary, when the adjective precedes the noun, the Icasrah must not 
be used, as sidh asp — a black horse. The same rule is likewise 

' applicable to the governing and the governed nouns substantive ; as 

— bddsMJmi-uzmmn — kings of the earth ; JJbw slidh-i-Jaluhi — - 

king of the world ,* jalum-^sMli — world king,” &e. 

When I learned these simple rules just thirlg years shiccj I did not 
expect I should have to quote them again. Shil I-hak tlierefoi'c and 
T-bak-i-Shil, and T-bak-hLang, as he is styled in the Jami'-ut-Tawarikh, 
and ill Fanakati, come under these rules, hut no writer who pretendeil to 
elegance of style would iwefer the former to the latter. I am quite eoutent 
to leave this to any Persian scholar — Persian or European. In 
which Mr. Elochmann himself translates [page 13G] “ Lord oj the ;^foon,” 
why is he so m-Fexsmjx, and why does he not “ cancel the izdfat^' and 
write Moon Lord? and without an artificial izafet whence comes "U)fihe 

I do not know that any one has said that Mr. Thomas is not quite 
correct in looking upon eUj| as “ the original name.” I, certainly, have not 
said so, I only write T-bak what Mr. Thomas writes Aiheg and Air. Bloch- 
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maun Aibah^hui I think Mr. Elochmann wonkl have some difficulty in 
showing me the word written with d^madd, viz. tJUjf. He certainly cannot 
show it to me in any copy of the Tabakat-i-HsTasirL I never saw it so 
written. 

As to what is given as the legend on coins he is said to have issued, 
and his being merely called T-bak therein, which Mr. Bloehmann deems 
quite sufficient to refute me by my own remarks, it is evident that, before 
Mr. .Bloehmann had calmly read my statements, he penned this portion of 
his Gontrihutions.'^ I read in the legend given at page 525 of my 
Translation the words — -Sultan Kutb-ud-Din, T-bak, as plain as it is possi- 
ble to print. He would scarcely have put sliil or shall upon his coins. Did 
Timur add the word Lang to the legend on his ? Of course not : but I 
will not give the legend here. Seethe additiofal i^ote to my Transla- 
tion, on the subject of the legends on these coins : end of Nasir-ud-Din, 
MahmM Shah’s reign, page 717. 

I do not consider that Mr. Thomas or any one else has set this ques- 
tion at rest” with respect to “ Aibeg and had Mr. Bloehmann not been 
quite so hasty he might have read a note in my Translation, a little farther 
on, where I have remarked upon the number of other Maliks styled - 

some five or six or more, including Ulugh- Khan’s brother. I have endea- 
voured to get a real Turkish scholar to give me his ideas upon several Tui"- 
kish titles in the Tabakat-i-JSTasiri, and perhaps, before this is sent offi, I 
may receive his reply. 

As to there being no such word as shil in Persian meaning limp, weak, 
soft, paralyzed, <fcc. [“ Contributions f page 278] I do not agree with 
Mr. Bloehmann. It is not Tdrani, and may be Irani, or possibly local, 
and peculiar to the Parsiwans of Afghanistan, but is commonly used ; and 
another Persian word — shul — is used with it in the sense mentioned. As 
to Mr. Bloehmann’ s rare Arabic word slial or shall [which “ rare” -word 
I have also referred to in my note, page 513], he says it means ‘‘having a 
withered hand,” but I say it means a hand or foot paralyzed or powerless, 
&c., on the authority of an excellent Lexicon in Persian, which explains it 
thus : — 

I think I may venture to assert that Sultan Mu’izz-ud-Din, Muham- 
mad, son of Sam, w^as rather unlikely to have purchased a slave with the 
whole of one hand paralyzed : a finger broken or paralj^zed would have been 
no very great detriment, but how could a one-hand paralyzed man fight on 
horseback ? See too the wonderful feats Dow and Beiggs — not Firishtah 
— make him perform. As to its being “ a 7'are Arabic word” I beg to say 
that it is a most common one among the Afghans : in fact, they rarely ever 
use another word, except by adding shull to it — shalUo-slmlL^^ See 
my Pushto Dictionary, page 656. 
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In the following page [279] of his Gontrihutions^' Mr. Bloclimann, 
referring to nay mentioning in a note to my Translation, that i^ram Shah, 
said to be the son of T-bah, and, by some, the adopted son, is called T-bak’s 
by Abn-l-Fazl, says he takes the oi^portunity to Justify Abul-Fazl, 
and that, in his [own] Am text, Abnl-Fazl states twice distinctly that 
Aram Shah was Aibak’s son.’’ Mr. Blochmann’s Ain may, bnt in my Ain 
- — ^the MS. I quoted, and which is now before me — a good old copy”— 
has these words, in which a clerical error ; — 

At page 279 of his OontriMtiom^' Mx. Blochmaiin considers the 
word di a moon” in the word to occnr in other names of Indian 
History, and in what he calls ‘"A^-tigui” or JSJ'tigin [he is not certain 
which perhaps : 4 ^f can be written E, in Tiirani probably], and in 
lititmish, the emperor Altamsh,” but unfortunately qyf mth madd over the 
1 does not occur in either of those names, nor will Mr. Blochmann show 
them to me so written even in the Bibl. Indica edition of the “ Tabaqat.” 

If “ Ai-lititmish” be the name of the so-called “ emperor” [but why 
not write also the emperor” Mahmud, son of Sabuk-Tigin, the emperor” 
Mu’izz-ud-Bin, and the “ emperor” Kiitb-ud-Bin ? They were Sultans by 
title as well as “ ALi-lititmish” was], and if “ Ai-lititmish” be right, why 
style him ‘^Altamsh” still? Such must be ^'behind modern research.” 
If c 5 t be contained in the words and — ^there are no mcuids 

here — and is entirely separate from the and of those words, 

how does Mr. Blochmann account for the words Kal-timish, 

Tak-timish, and Sal-tiniish ? These are names often occurring as 

well as — I-yal-timish, elsewhere than in Indian history, because 

■ \;V;' 

they are Turk names, but the last part of those compound words is 
sometimes written and and the first part Ji — — JU> and 
Jlj| respectively, and not at all. After this same fragile theory, I-yal- 
Arsalan — Jj|^ I-yal-ka — ^1, and I-yal-duz-~d?oJj{ which latter the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiri and some othei*s write JjoB Yal-diiz [where 
is the (s1 di ^ a moon’ ’’.here ? is said to mean a star in Turkish], 

those names must be written -.di-liar salan, di-lika, and d/-likliiz. I should 
like to know the titles of these ‘^oldest Dictionaries” which give the pronun- 
ciation “ di-lititmish.” No, no, the “ di ‘ a moon’ ” in these last names 
is dR moonshine. 

Aigain Mr. Blochmann makes everything sueeumb to '' metrical pas- 
sages” and poetry while I treat of prose. 

A A A^ 

I have included the name of — I-yal-timish, as one of my 

* Major Eaverty’s original contains mkuus ahovo the Idm, mim, and ^km. Bn, 
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three oldest MSS. of the Tahakat-i-Nasiii writes it toHh the points^ among 
the Turkish titles or by-names referred to a Turkish scholar. 

In the order of Mr. Blochmann’s strictures I come now to dangerous 
innovations” in spelling names, but, for convenience, I will notice them last, 
and proceed to another most important point. He says, page 279 : — 

“ The only thing we knew hitherto (and I believe it is all we know 
now) is that the conqueror of Bengal was called 
Muhammad Bakhtyar, 
and the name of his paternal uncle was 
Muhammad Mahmiid.^ 

“ The names of these two persons Major Eaverty breaks up, by intro- 
ducing an artificial izdfat, or sign of the genitive” [see ante on the use of 
the izafat and the and any Grammar on the subject], “into 

four names, viz. Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar, and Muhammad-i-Mahmiid ^ 

“ Major Eaverty says hi explanation that “ in his older MSS.” the word 
hin^ or son, is inserted between the words Muhammad and Bakhtyar in the 
of Chapter V., which contains the biography of the conqueror of 
Bengal ; hence the conqueror of Bengal was Muhammad, and “ the father’s 
name, it appears, was Bakhtyar, the son of Mahmud.” It is not stated in 
how many MSS. this occurs j but, though it occur in the heading, it 
never occurs in the text, 

“ The name of Muhammad Bakhtyar occurs more than tlfirty times in 
Major Eaverty ’s Chapters Y. and YI. (pages 518 to 576) ; but in every 
case Major Eaverty gives Muhammad-i-Bakhtyfir, e, the Izafat. Hence 
his 3£S8. have no bin in the text. In the heading of Chapter YI., there is 
no bin, though Major Eaverty puts it in \ he tries even to do so in the 
• heading to Chapter YIII., in the name of Husamuddin Mwaz, and “ one or 
two authors” get the credit of it.” 

My answer is, I “put” nothing “in”: “nor does the word bin 
“ occm^ in the MSS. of the Taj-ul-Maasir, in Eirishtah, the Tabaqat-i-Al^xiri, 
“ Badaoni, and later writers, though the authors of these histories must have 
“had very good MSS, of the Tabaqat-i-]Sra 9 iri, some of which in all j)ro- 
“ bability were older than those in Major Eaverty ’s possession. Hence I 
“look upon the correctness of the solitary bin in the headings of some of 
“ Major Eaverty’s MSS. as doubtful.” The Taj-ul-Ma’asir has no Arabic 
heading B like the Tabakat-i-Nasixa, and does not use the word bin, but, 
that work not being written in the Turani idiom, the Kasrah of 
izafat, where necessary, is understood. The author of the Taj-ul-Ma’asir 
could not have had a good or an old copy of the “ Tabaqat’ ’ seeing it was 
only written thirty years and more after that w^ork. IsTcither has the 
Tabakat-i-Akbaii Arabic headings, Buda’uni sa}^s he copies from his patron’s 


^ Where is it so stated before I stated it ? 
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work. I liave already sliown, in mj notes 6 and 4 to pages 697 and 711, 
and in many otlier places of my Translation, wkat tlie Tabakat-i-Akbari is. 
The Autbor in ail probability saw the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, but, as I sup^DOse, 
be did not take the trovlble to collate ^^erent copies, and contented bimself 
with one — for example tbe L 0. L. MS. 1952, a good old coj)y’’ too, 
wbicb one person, at least, styles an “ antograpb’'-— tbe sbort-comings of 
tbe Tabakat-i-Akbari may be accounted for. Firisbtab contains nothing 
whatever — not a single event — respecting tbe Turk Sultans of tbe MiTizzi 
and Sbamsx dynasties, but wbat is contained in tbe Tabakat-i-Akbari, even 
to tbe j)oetical quotations and tbe blunders also. 

I do not propose to change tbe name of tbe “ conquei'or of Beiigar’ : 
I do more. I do change it, without the least hesitation, on tbe authority of 
tbe best extant copies of tbe text of tbe ‘‘ Tabaqat,” which work, as Mr. Bloeli- 
mann most correctly observes, “ is the only awthorlty we possess for this 
periodf and it will require positive proof to tbe contrary to make me give 
up tbe point. Because a name has been written incorrectly before, on 
wrong assumption, or on mere theories, and because tbe two names Muham- 
mad and Bakbt-y^r have been banded down and repeated from one writer 
to another as that of one man only, is there any reason why such error 
should be obstinately stuck to through thick and thin ? 

But at tbe same time I must state that I have naught to gain or lose 
by the change : I have no object in changing it, and only do so on the 
“ undoubted authority” of my author. The matter lies in a nut-shell : 
either tbe father was called Bakht-yar, or he was oiot. If he was so called, 
then he has hitherto had the credit for what his son performed. 

As to Muhammad with the hasrali of izdfat being correct, I fancy Mr. 
Blochmann, even in a Muhammadan “ School Eegister,” [a great authority 
certainly,] never found one person called Muhammad Mahimid without the 
last referred to his father— certainly not if a Musalman in his senses w’rote 
it dpwn. But with regard to the conqueror’s” name, i. e. Muhammad, 
and Bakht-yar,^ that is Bakht-yar-ud-Din, his father’s name, the word bin 
— son of — I first noticed in the oldest British Mnseiim copy, one of the tliroe 
best I have had for my translation, and Professor Eieu, on whose words, 
opinion, and experience in such matters, I place implicit conbdenee, considers 
it a MS. of the 14th centmy, or about a century after the time that Mininij. 
ud-I)in wrote. The xvord 5m also occurs in the other British Museum hlS., 
and in the best St. Petersburg copy, which is another of the throe I refer 
to, and in the very old copy I have — which aj)parently looks, hut may not 
be, much older than either of the other two — ^the whole of tlie headings are 
pointed, and in this last MS. the word Un does not occur, for at this par- 
ticular place, as well as in a few other instances where bin, as in the ease 
of Muhammad Un Sun, of whom more anon, is subsequently given, the 
Im has clearly been left out, accidentally, by the copyist. 
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The word Mn — Mr. Blochmami’s “ solitary — also occurs in the 

best Paris copy. So hin — son of^’ — occurs in four MSS. : in three of the 
best and oldest copies ; the izafat in a fourth tvliich often uses the izdfat for 
BIX in other instances where son of is undoubtedly meant ; bin in a 
fifth considered to be a precious autograph” of the author’s. In the 
other MSS. vowel-points are not marked, but the izafat is, without doubt, 
meant there, as in other places where not marked. The one or two 
authors” seems to be disapproved of— I had an object in not stating all my 
authors’ names at the time. 

I can give hundreds of such like instances of 5m and an izafat being 
used indiscriminately. But just look at the Calcutta Printed Text for 
example— the first page that meets the eye— page pp 44, the heading is 
A1 Amir Muhammad, 5m ’Abbas,” and immediately under, second line, 
are the words ^ ^ and, as ren- 

dered in my version, page 332, “ He made over the kingdom of Ghiir to 
Amir Miihammad-e-’ Abbas,” and which Mr. Blochmann, according to his 
theory, would have written Amir Muhammad ’Abbas,” and so have made 
one person of f he g)luraL There is another good example at pages f fp and 
r I d — Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud bin 

Muhammad- Sam. Here 5m is used for one person — the son, and an 
izafat understood and required for another person— the father : there is no 
izafat marked, but it must be used, because Muhammad, his father, was not 
called Sam, but he was the son of Sam— that is Baha-ud-Din, Sam. 
Ghiyas-ud-Din, Mahmud’s father’s name, is written in full in the headings 
with bln, but under, Ghi^^^^ Muhammad- 

Sam, and hkewise his brother’s, — Mu’izz-ud-Din, Mu- 

hammad-^-Sam, but, by the theory put forth in the Qontrihutionsf and 
the system followed in the translation of the “ Ain-i-Akbari,” they would 
both be turned into Sam which alone refers to their father, and not to 
them, as the headings as well as the text— including the printed text — most 
undoubtedly show, and many other examples are to be found in the work. 
The names in the headings are written in Arabic, in every coj)y, throughout 
the whole book, and in the body of the work, according to the Persian 
idiom, the izafat for bin is understood, as is also the case with the name of 
Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, Muhammad, bin Bakht-yar-iid-Din, the Khalj, and others. 

Another matter tending to prove that Bakht-yar is the father’s titular 
name, is the fact that the author of the Tabakat-i-Akhari — one of those 
who must have had the old and correct MSS. — styles him, “ Malik Muham- 
mad-i-Bakiit-yfir-ud-Din.” Muhammad could not possibly be called Bakht- 
yar-ud-Din, and Ikbtiyar-ud-Din too. 

' The same author, by the bye, at the head of the chapter, styles the 
conqueror” of Bengal Ikhtitab-xjb-DIx, Muhammab, only. Why ? 
Because he understood that Bakht-yar-ud-Din was his father’s name. 
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« Further, says Mr. Blochmaiin, “ suj)posing bm to be correct, is it 
not strange, nay totally un-Persian, to speak continually of Muhammad- 
5wj-Bakhtyar, or Muhammad-«‘-Bakhtyar, instead of using the single name 
“ of Muhammad ? This would be Arabic usage. Thirdly, if Mahmud were 
“the grandfather, it would hare been extraordinary on the part of the author 
“ to have left out the grandfather in the heading, and in the beginning of 
“the chapter, when Muhammad Bakhtyar’s descent is spokeji of, and merely 
“incidentally to mention it in connexion with the paternal uncle.” 

It certainly would be 2 m-Persian to speak continually of Muhammad- 
bin Bakht-yar, hence, after the Arabic heading, as in other places through- 
out the whole work of Minhaj-ud-Bin, the Persian izafat is understood. 
Scores of examples in the text also show that a man's single name, such for 
example as Muhammad would be here, is unusual except in the case of some 
slaves whose fathers’ names appear to have been unknown. So engrafted is 
the custom, of using the father’s name with the son’s [but not tlm grand- 
father’s], that in our Indian Comds we find hm and tm/ad always used, 
and even in Bombay we find low-caste Hindus, Dehrs, &e., styled, for ex- 
ample — “ Lakhsman, walad Nursia,” and “ Ptindii. bin Sifhto,” &e. A 
grandfather’s name is very seldom put in the headings of the Tal^akat-i 
Nasiri — it is not usual to do so. Had the paternal uncle’s name occurred 
in a heading the word bin would have been written no doubt ; biit, as I 
have before noticed, did any person ever hear one man called Muhammad 
Mahmud ? I know, however, that one of the sons of Malnnud of Ghaznin 
is styled Muhammad- z-Mahmiid, and that his uncles are styled, Nasr-i-Sabuk- 
Tigin, and Yusuf-z-Sabuk-Tigin respectively. What a nice thing for a 
translator to make one man of them ! 

“ Lastly,” writes Mr. Blochmaiin, “ the use of the Izafat, instead of 
^'bin or jpisar (son), is restricted to poetry, and does not occiir in g>rose [sec 
“notej, page 280]. I see therefore, no reason to change th(i name of the 
“ conqueror ^ Bengal, as proposed by Major Raverty.” 

This is a matter of such vital importance that I must give two exam- 
ples of what may be caused through a translator not knowing wherti to 
place the izafat so much objected to, as never oceurring in Persian ]}rose, 
in place of hm, son of, and which is so “ Persian.” 

A careful and conscientious writer like EmurixsTOXE says, in Book 
Y, Chapter I, of his History of India, that “Mahommed-Casim” invaded 
Sind; and, page after page, and paragraph after paragraph, it is said that 
“ Casim” did this, and “ Casim” did that, and that “ the Mohameian arms 
ceased with the death of Casim.” 

In Elliot also, VoL I, page 138, the extract from the (.1nu‘h-namah 
commences with the death of Bae Dahir “ at the hands of Muhaiumad 
Kasim Sakifi.” These names— for they are used as tliat of one person — 
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“ Muhammad Kasim” occur in scores o£ places throughout the extract, 
but, at page 157 we also have ‘Mmadu-d-diii Muhammad Kasim hin Ahi 
’AkilSakifi. ^ 

Kow Casim’Vor Kasim” had nothing whatever to do with Sind or 
its conquest. He was deadheioxe Ids son, Muhammad, was appointed by 
his uncle to lead the ’Arabs into Sind, and so the father, who was in his 
grave at the time, has had credit up this moment, in our Histories' of In« 
dia, for what his son performed, in the same manner that Bakht-yar-ud- 
JDin, the Khalj, has had the credit for what his son, Ikhtiyar-ud-Din, per- 
formed.,.. ■ ■ . . ' . , 

From Tabari downwards, the name of the conqueror of Sind is Tmad- 
ud-Din, Muhammad, of Kasim, son of Muhammad, of Hakam, son 
of Abii-’IJkail, and Al-Biladun, an extract from whose work is given in 
Elliot, says the same as Tabari ; but because the author of the Chach- 
Kamah headed his Chapters in Persian instead of Arabic, the necessary izafat 
was not recognized, and hence this lamentable error. Such is histoiy. 

Examples of this I have already given ; but turn to page p* — 40 of the 
Calcutta Printed Text, which is the same as other copies in these instances, 
and the fourth line from the heading are these words txxwj 

chian talchtd-QIazmn ha Amir Ilahmud-i-Sahidc- 
Tagm omsid. Does Mr. Blochmann mean to assert that Sabuk-Tigm is not the 
father’s name ? So much for the random assertion that the in- 

stead of hin or pisar [which last I have not used] is restr icted to goetrg, and 
does not occur in grosef and according to the foot-note that it is rare in 
gyoetry, and ^oets do mt lihe to mse iM If Mr. Blochmann met 

with the following in Indian History— cABf jfj — I 

wonder what he would think of it : he wonld wiite it “ Shihabuddaulah 
Hariin Bughra Ilak Khan,” and make one person of it. I, however, would 
read it — “ Shihah-ucl-Daulah, Hardn-i-Bughra-i-r-lak-Khan,” because I 
know for certain that Harun who is entitled Shihab-ud-Dj^ilah is the 
son of Bughra, who is the son of the T-lak Khan, who is named Musa, 
who were Khans of Mawar-un-Kahr of the Afrasiyabi dynasty. 

Next, in the same foot-note, J page 280 of the Contrihioflonsf Mr. 
Blochmann says that Minhaj-i-Siraj” does not mean in prose, ' Minhaj, the 
son q/Siraj,’ hut Minhaj who writes under the name of Siraj. That the 
father’s name was Siraj has nothing to do with it.” 

Mr. Blochmann wonld dnd it difficult to show me where he writes 
under the name of Siraj.” I suppose it will he allowed that that Author 
hnew Ids own name, and his father’s, and if that he allowed, he calls himself 
repeatedly Minhei-’ ;t-Din-i-Saraj, and he further says that his father was 
the Maulan*^ '']^,./i'aJ'-ud-Din, whose father was the Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din, 
’Usman, whohe father was the Imam, ’Abd-ul-Khalik, the Jiirjaiii, For 
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tliese reasons ABd-’IJMB.i-'lJsMfo, who is also called MrxiiAj-ir.o-Biisr, 
sometimes styles himself in his work--MiNiiAJ-i-SAEAJ-i-MiNHA 
ring to father and grandfather also. Here are two iftfais^ and in prose 
too. See also note 7, page 727 of my Translation. 

I have already shown Mr. Blochmann’s theory of '' artificial” izafats, 
as he calls them, to be ?^w-Persian ” hut, to pinvc that anotlier statement 
here made is likewise incorrect, I must prominently notice another izafat. 
It refers to the article ^ Baton or ^ Jdathard Julians oy 

paper in the Joubkal A. S. Bexoal. for 1875, page ill. 
Air. Blochmami says in the same foot-note, J page 281^, Cant nljatnmRB 

para. 2, '' The form of the name of Mnhamniad-i-Suri, on whose name 
Major llaverty has built a hypothesis, is doubtful for this Izafat,” 

Mr. Bloehmann, apparently, did not notice that the matter of tlie 
kasrali of izafat, at page 31 of the JoitrXxAL, has reference sohdy to Fib i sit- 
TAH and his translators. If he will take tlie trouble to refer to my Trans- 
lation, page 316, and to the corresponding place, page rh — 38 of the 
Calcutta Printed Text, he will find tlm heading, Suri, son of 
Muhammad, showing that here Siiii is itself a Ghiiri name. Tlieii 
let him turn to page 320 of the Translation, and he will find the 
heading “ Malik AIuhammad hin Suiu”, but in the corresponding place 
in the printed text page p* — 40, merely If I chose 

to be guided by Mr. Blochmann’s theory on that heading alone, and did not 
hnow that the hasrali of or description w-as required, and uiis in 

any doubts respecting the persons I was writing about; I might have called 
him, as Air. Bloehmann ^vould, Aluhammad Suri, as though tlie two names 
belonged to one man, and have turned two men into one aceordiugly. The 
printed text also mentions him as f ivice in the same j>age, but 

a third time, in the last line of that page, when speaking of l^ralik ]Muhani- 
mad having made over Ghur to his eldest son, his name is given with his 
father’s and^randfather’s name — ciz-J * — 

Amir Bii ’Ali, son of Muhammad, son of Siiri. 

Look again at the follo\ying heading in the Printed Text — ]>ag‘e 
— 41, and there it is again confirmed, and 'we have (SJJ^ UJ-? 4 ^*^ 

jOf~Abu-’Ali, 507^0/ Muhammad, of Suri, but in the ninth line, the 

father is again called (sjj^ the izdjat being understood. The next 

heading also refers to Aluhammad being Stiri’s son, viz. : — ’Abbiis, son of 
Shis, son of Muhammad, son of Suri. 

If my long note on this subject, 7, page 321, had been read before 
taxing me with building up a doubtful hypothesis,” it might iiavo been 
seen that in the Kitab-i-Yamini, the author of which was coutemporarv with 
this very Muhammad, son of Suri, who it is pretended [merely because 
Dow and Briggs so rendered it and made a Pathan of him], was called 
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Ilitliammad Sun] he is never once referred to as Miihamraad hut as iS)j^ 
the son of Sdsi. The Tarikh-i-Alfi, Fasih4, Jahan-i^ra, Eauzat-us-Safa, 
Habib-us-Sijar, Mir’at-i-Jahan-Numa, and Muntakhab-ut-Tawankb, call 
him son o/’SuBi only ; and in the account of Mahinud-i-Sabuk-Tigin’s raid 
ui^on the Ghiiris in the Jami’-ut-Tawai*ikh he is also merely called son of 
Suiii : never Muhammad * The Bengal A. S. Library contains a copy 
[No. 14] of this work, and Mr. Blochmann can refer to it. He will findy 
if the portion co]3ied for me has been correctly copied, that in the first two 
places this Ghurian chief is called Shtiri — a mistake of for 

but, four or five lines from the end of the paragraph, he is styled 
2 j/.wr-^lShuri — that is the son o/hSirdBi, and it is clear that Eashid-ud-i)in 
followed the Kitab-i-Yamini and styled him son ofSijni likewise, but that, 
in two instances, the coj^yist of that MS. No. 14, or the Calcutta Mtlh, 
left out the word before the name, in the first two instances. 

If the two words ’Ali Mardan alone mean ’Ali 'who was as valiant as 
many men, and if Muhammad Sherau alone also mean Muhammad ivlio was 
equal to many Lions, and his brother is also “ equal to many Lions” [rather 
strange that both brothers should be so], whence come these fee or sl^s 
artificial” words, since without artificial means being adopted, the words 
’ Ali Mardan are — ’ Aid men — and Muhammad Sheran —Huhammad Lions ? 
These words would, without the kasrah of description be much the same as 
Shah Jahan — King World — referred to in what I have said on the izafat, 
and which is a complete answer also to these questions. Muhammadan 
School Eegisters” have nothing to do with it. The Khalj Turks of 
Garmsir did not keep any Eegisters. 

As this answer to Mr. Blochmann’s criticisms may fall under the no- 
tice of readers not acquainted with the rrani dialect of the Persian, and as 
he constantly refers me to his Ain,” I must point out how inconsistent 
he is himself about these izdfats — I do not think I can be taxed with 
inconsistency — and how often his if fats are used tolien they are not reqiiir- 
ed, and vomiting vohen not used. These inconsistencies, which I take from 
his ti-anslation of the Ain-i-^Akhart^ may be seen at a glance ; he appears 
to have no system : — “Mir Sharif- z^-Amuli” requires the izafat ac- 
cording to his theory, but, as Mir Sharif was a native of Amul, the yci-u 
nishat or of relation affixed to Amul — (^-^t — i. e. of Amul — as it is written 
in the MS. from which it is taken, wais sufficient ; as Kars — Persia, Kdrsi 
— Persian or of Persia ; and Pan j -ah — Panj-abi ; Afghan, Afghani, &c. 
The same occurs in “ Shaikh Farid- ^-Bukhar^,” wdiich last word containing 
the yd-i-nishat means, qf Bukhara, or the Bukharian. As is now stands it 
is “ Shaikh Farid the JBukJidrV' Again, in the words “ ’Alauddiii-i-A7^j^V,” 
although, at the very first page of Part III. of the “ Cotitr lb ut Ions' ^ refer- 
red to, the word Khilji is called adject lee. 
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In another place, I find, “ A’zam Khan’ V vide [see 

example of Izafat previously given] , and we find " Khan-i-A’zain” accord^ 
ingly, but Mir-i-’Adl [as I should write “^t] is not correct according to 
Mr. Biochmann’s theory: it must be ^^Mtr 'Adi:^ For example, I will 
give a list of some of the titular names and patronymics, and Mr. Bloch« 
mann’s different ways of writing them : — 

“Chingiz Khan” in histories called " Qaan I Buzurg” ; Qadr Jahan 
Mufti requires no izafat, but " Mufti-i-Mamalik” does, and “ XJmara-i- 
Kibar” does; “ KhanKhanan” and “ Khankhanan” requires none : 
“ Khan-i-Kalan” does ; and “ Khan-i-A’zam” does ; “ Khan ’Alain FMz. 
jang,” “Nu 9 ratjang” and “Khan Zaman” require none : “ Eiistam-i« 
Zaman,” Tdzuk-i-Jahangin, and Farhang-i-Jahangiri do: but Bahar-i- 
Banish from me would be a dangerous innovation too, and “ Shah-L 
Jahan” is dangerous and «^7Z-Persian, but “ Malikah Jahan” is not ! 
“ A^af Khan ’Abdul Majid” requires no izafat, but the same person 
“ ’Abdul Majid-i-A'^af Khan” does ; Sulaiman Kararani [by-the-bye, there 
is no such name'\ requmes no izafat, but, a little farther on, it requires to be 
written" Sulaiman-i- Kararani” 1 I could multiply these examples ad inff 
nitmi, 

Burdan-kot may be due “ north of Bagura (Bogra) in Long. 89*^ 28', 
Lat. 25® 8' 25'', close to Govindganj, on the Karataya Eiver,” but I fail to 
find it in the 119th Sheet of the Indian Atlas ; but great changes must 
have taken place since Minhaj-ud-Bin wrote, when “ a river” flowed in 
front of his Burdan-kot, “ of vast magnitude, the name of which is Bag- 
mati ; and, when it enters the ooimtry of Hindustan, they style it, in the 
Hindui dialect, Samund (ocean) and, in magnitude, breadth, and depth, it 
is three times more than the river Gang” [Translation, page 56 1], and the 
Karataya must therefore have grown “ small by degrees and beautifully 
less.” 

I did not “ identify Maksadah” : My words [note 4, page 576] are 
the Maxadahad of the old Maps,” <fec. 

Mr. Blochmann at page 284 kindly recommends me to Mr. Tli'omas’s 
“ B'ITIAL CoiifAGE OE Bekgal,” regarding the reigns of “ Muhammad 
Bakhtyar’s” immediate successors ; but as I have the account of “ Minhaj- 
ud-Bin,” “ the sole anthority for the period f and some others, I can 
dispense with it, and have already done so in my Translation. 

I am very glad to find, however, that Mr. Thomas has met wdth the 
coins of Ikhtiyar-ud-Bin, Bauiat Shah-i-Balka, the Khalj, mentioned in 
my Translation, page 626 and farther on, which has not appeared in the 
“ Contributions^ or doubts might probably have been thrown on his very 
existence as a ruler. 
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I am told tliat Sultan Mruz Sliaii4-Abu-1-Muzafer, Shah-i- Jalian, the 
HabasM, has not been included” among the Pathan” dynasties. He 
will be found in Dow and Briggs, and in the followingj respecting some 
coins found in Gooch Debar” : “ Of the other Bengal Bathans whose 
coins occur in this trove, I [Eajendralala Mitra] have to notice Piettz 
S iiAH THE Abyssihiah.” ** See Bengal A. S, Journal^ 1864, page 481. 

Page 285, of the Oontrilutionsf Mi. Dlochmann says regarding 
Jaj-nagar, Major Eaverty has come to the same conclusion as I had.^^ 

This is really too magnanimous on his part, and more than I can ac- 
cept. I beg leave to state that I had come to the conclusion many years 
before I offered the Translation, of the Tabakat-i-lsrasiri to the Society : 
in fact, in 1865. 

Mr, Dlochmann will find Katasin by and bye : I shall have something 
to say about it hereafter. 

Page 285, ConifibntionB^' it is said, Major Eaverty’s assertion 
that ^ Lakhnauti’ was called by the Emperor Humayun ^DakhtabM,’ is 
untenable.” If Mr. Dlochmann thinks Dakhtabad is a copyist's error, he 
can satisfy himself, for, of course, he had seen and consulted the Khula- 
9 at uttawarikh,” which is a modern work.” It is an excellent one never- 
theless in many ways. I found the two cojnes I consulted quite similar, 
and quoted it accordingly. Page 286 of “ Contributions f we have As 
the borderland to the west of Jaj-nagar Major Eaverty mentions Garha- 
Katanka, and then says (page 587) quoting the Ma'^ danA-AhlibarA-AJimadi 
that ‘ on the north it is close to the Dhatah territory [the Dhati of the Ain- 
i-Akbari], and, south, is close to the Dak ban.’ “ Dut this is an extraordina- 
‘^ry confusion of names, partly due to the author of the Ma’dan, especially 
‘‘ if he wrote Dhatah with a long a. He means Dhath, or Dhat-ghora, the 
mountainous tract south of Allahabad, whilst Dhati is the name of the 
Sundarban region along the Day of Bengal,” <fcc. 

Mr. Dlochmann has evidently not seen “ the Ma’dan,” but that Dhati 
is written, or rather with a long a, is not due to “ the Ma’dan” at 

all, but to “the Ain” — my MS, original I mean. The Ma’dan has 
but I, foolishly depending on my Aiii-i-Akban as a better authority, put 
it in as I found it there T'Vith i. So what is supposed to be an error of 
“ the Ma’dan’ s” is really mine from being thus led astray. Whether Mr. 
Dlochmann’ s Ain contains it I cannot say, but the Ain before me has 
I see nothing, even according to Mr. Dlochmann, particularly wrong even 
in the Jami’-ut-Tawarikh, although it is styled a “ compilation without 
value,” when we consider what natives write imagine regarding the cardi- 
nal points ; and that work evidently refers to the Dhati Siindar-ban which 
was S. W. from the place, probably, where the author of it wrote. 
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Whether Bhatah, Bhatah, Bhati, or Bhati, with long or short a, it 
comes from the same original. In the Ain translation it is said : “ Abul- 
fazl gives this spelling in the ‘ Akbarnainah,* and says it means lotdcmd 
from the Hindustani down the river.” The word is written in Hindi 

and 

As to "the stone'^^ wall in the same paragraph of the Contributions f 
referring to note page 595 of my Translation, I mentioned that “ I am not 
fersomlly acquainted with Bengal,” but my Am’s words respecting it are 
as follows : — 

c>.jf Q Jf jO 

I wonder how any one would read that, the hamzah — f - — expressing 
the izafat being added to even according to the Tiirani ” idiom ? To 
express what Mr. Bloehmann says of the stone wall, I should have expect- 
ed to have found it written 0 jt 

and then there could be no possible mistake even for a gopyist to make in 

■MS. 

In a foot-note to page 286 also it is said : Major Eaverty mentions 
[it should have added what I really did say at page 592] the Afghan 
Zamindar of Birbhum 2 LXid^Jdt-nagar — the italics, I daresay, imply a refer- 
ence to Jaj-nagar,” Ac. — /daresay they imply nothing of the sort; and 
the previous tioenty-six paragrajihs on Jaj-nagar, extending over six ‘gag es^ 
will show, to any ordinary eye, where I consider Jaj-nagar to be. 

Persons not absolutely acquainted with a locality may at 6000 miles’ 
distance, in the extreme west of England, and not having the staff of a 
Madrasah at command, and on the sgot^ be involved in error by a clerical 
mistake in a MS., and in proof of this and show that he is not immaculate, 
I will give a single instance out of many in Mr. Blochmann’s own Ain 
Translation, quoting the Ma’asir-ul-IJmara, although he is in India. 

Page 422, vol, i. : — “ Eegarding the town of Bhakkar, Abulfazl says 
that it is called in old books Mangurah. Six Olivers united jiass by it in 
several branches (sic) ; a?wo branches lie to the south, OXE to the north. 
The town at the latter branch^ is called Bhakkar. On the second branch 
another town lies, called Lohari, and near it is the Indus 

So, according to this, “ Bhakkar” and “ Lohari” are not 07i the Indiis^ 
but near it ! 

The following is, literally, what the Ma’asir-ul-Hmara, says : — Bhakar 
is the name of a fort among the erections of former times — in old books 
they wiite it Mansiirah — and all the six northern rivers [L e. the Indus 
and the Panj-ab], having become one, pass by it—one portion passing on 
the southern side, and one part on the northern. The kasbalis named Sak- 
har—;;;-^ — a town on one bank of the river, and another town, known as 
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Llion, — — on tlie other side [Sindhis often substitute r for Z] were 
always included in Sind. Mirza Sbab Husain, the Argbun, entirely rebuilt 
it [Bhakar] of exceeding great strength, and made it oyer to Sultan 
Muliammad-i" Kokal-T ash. ’ ’ 

This is perfectly intelligible to any one who has seen Sakhar, Bhakar, 
and Eohri, or looked at a map only. Not withstanding the learned” Abu- 
1-Fazl, however, Mansiirah was a totally different place to Bhakar, and 
some 200 miles farther down the river. See page 540 of my Translation, 
and note, last para, of that page. 

With reference to wdiat is called page 279,] my 

“ dangerous innovations” in spelling names, which in reality means that 
everything is innovating which may be contrary to Mr. Bloehmann’s 
system, I foresaw, at the outset, that we should not agree in this matter, 
vre having, it appears, peculiar ideas on this point. Such Bengal names as 
are derived from the Sanscrit may, in some instances, be not quite correct ; 
I have written them as my Persian authorities write them, and from my 
system of transliteration — ^the Jonesian system — the original letters may 
be known. In some few places the printer’s devil” has left his mark 
upon them [as he has in my Paper on the Pat hem Pgnastiesf with a 
vengeance] , and Mr, Blochmami was in such a hurry that he did not wait 
for the list of errata to my Translation, but thought he had made a dis- 
covery. For example : the wmrd Asif is an error for Asaf ; Bikrampur 
for Bikrampdr, Jessore for Jellasore, and DInjapur for Dinajpdr. The last 
will be found correctly at page 559. 

As to the rest, referred to in note f of the same page of the “ Gontri- 
hutions," I do not agree as to the word Salar being part of the name : it 
refers to a chief — Sliyah-ScUctr may be a proper name after the same fashion. 
In Elliot [page 315, voL ii.] the man’s title and name are actually trans- 
lated metorious general," I shall expect with some curiosity Mr. Bloch- 
mann’s strictures or otherwise on this translation of “ Minhaj-'Z^^-Siraj.” 

— Zafar — means metory — so it would be Sdidr victory — chief victory 
— if translated. Arabic words — active participles in particular — are used as 
Musalman names and titles, but it is new to find the noun Zafar — ^victoxy 
— used" for the purpose. 

Minhaj-ud-Din, and a score of others write KalM — ^it is used as well 
as Xalpi. In Lexicons woi'ds beginning with ^ ^ w P? ke hoth 
found under the letter h, 

Kuhram — is spelt thus with Ndf lTdzi and rdA-Nindi in a geo- 

graphical account of the upper provinces from Dihli to the Indus, and from 
thence to Sindh, Xaiidahar, and all round to Ladakh, and the Antarbed 
Do-ab, which I should have published but for the years I have given to 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri. Elliot also S 2 )ells it with Z;, not g. 
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Eiida’un is spelt also Budan’un, the first n being nasal ; 

« ' ' ' a'' 

Sursuti — Siwastan— and also SMwastan, from. Sanskrit 

a Hindu deity ; Jamadi c 3 ‘«iU-aw is written in the rrani idiom : some- 

0^7 > 

times Jamada ; ’Arif-— ojtp, ’Arifain — ; Tazkirab or Tazkarab, both 

are correct ; Sbajr and SMjr both signify a tree in Arabic, hence Shajarah 
or Shijarah may be used ; Saraj, which I have also met with spelt SlrdJ, 
signifies a lamp, luminary, or the sun, hence Saraj -ud-Din, the father, means 
the Luminary of the Faith,” as his son’s name, Minhaj-ud-Din signifies 

the Highway or Eoad of the Faith” ; Wana-Ganga — ; Gfidawuri [ask 
a Madrasi how he ]Dronounces it ] — ; Easin — ; Chhotah Hag-piir 
; Jhar KundahiJiSi^ and [signifying bushy, a forest, 

the forest of Eaijnath] and is also written in some of the works quoted in 
my Translation with ^ ; aiid Harmah-nasah is written 

and Karam-Nasa G-oG 

The Haf t-Iklim of Mr. Blochmann may be different, but my copies of 
that “excellent work” have precisely what I have given at page 593. As 
to when the author finished his work, or where he got his Hindi 5 from, 
may be seen from that work. Perhaps Mr. Blochmann will examine one. 
Possibly he may have seen a small letter L written over letters, which 
are intended to express J 5 

The word Dictionary will show, means “ depression,” 

“lowliness,” “inferiority,” as well as “end” and “extremity.” 

Arkhnak is “the printer’s devil’s” work for^ Arkhank, also written 
~-Eakhang~---angliei 2 ed Arracan. 

I have lived too long in the Dakhaist ever to write it Dak’hin, and I 
have never written it I)a¥lian ; neither could I think of writing Abu Bakr 
where Abii Bikr is meant. 

Mr. Blochmann taxes me with making “ dangerous innovations” in 
spelling proper and geographical names, but he has a peculiar method of 
his own, and I must j)oint some of them out. I take them merely from 
the first volume of his Translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, to which he so 
often refers me : — 

“Mulla also “ Qutbuddin ILiiharih Shah” and “Shaikh 

IIuMrilcf even on the covers, for Shaikh Mubarak, Mulla Mubarak, &c. 

“ Eahtas” instead of Eohtas ; “ Pasha war”, instead of Peshawar [;^lw.^ is 
written in Pushto with its peculiar k’h or s’h. “ Harat” for Hirat [It 

* Major Raverty's original has stihuns above the ddl, the medial and the final 
nun. Lower down, in 'drifain, the mhiins stand above iliQfe and the niin. Types with 
fixed diacritical marks are not to be had here, — En. 
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may have been supposed that, as Hari was the ancient name, natives of it 
styled Hamwi, and that the river is still the Hari river, Harat” must be 
right] ; Darogah” for Daroghah ; “ Farmili” for Farmuli ; Zul-niin’* 
for Zu-u-Hiin [Jonas]; ‘^Zuzan,” for Zozan or Zaiizan ; ^^Jhelain’* 
[whence the e f], for Jhilam ; “ Sodharah,’’ for Sudhara; ^SShiijii” 
for Shu j a ; “ Bhambai',” for Bhimbar ; “ Bigram,” for Bagraiii ; Pak’hali” 
for Bakhli or Pakli ; Qdrlgglisf as the transliteration of Karliigh ; 

^‘Bhirah and IDiushab,” for Bharah and Khushab ; “ Sewe,” for Siwf ; 
^-Baloeh,” for Baldch ; Buab,” for Bo-ab or Do-abah ; “ Chanab,” for 
Chinab ; “ Sukkhar” and “ Suk’har opposite Bhakkai%” for Sakhar and 
Bhakar or Bhakhar ; “ Qanaiij”, for KinnauJ ; Galnah”, for Jalnali ; 
“ Guhram,” for Kuhram ; Tiranbak,” for Tidmbak and Trinbak ; 
^[Qalat,” for Kakat ; Sahwan,” for Sihwan ; Bara Shikoh”, for Bara 
Shukoh ; Qoran” and “ Qoran”, for Kur’an ; Kazariin”, for Kaziriin ; 
“ Sulaiman Kararani” and “Sulaiman i Kararaiii”, in several places, 
for Suliman, the Karani : [“ Kararani” is an impossible name] ; 

Musa Baza,” for Miisa-i-Biza {_i, e. the son of Musa-ul-Kazim, the 
Imam] ; “ Khattar,” for Khat-har Bilahzak,” for Bilazak ; 

Eaiishanis, who like other Afghan tribes,” &c., there being no such 
Afghan tribe whatever ; “Khan Jahan Lodhi,” for Khan-i- Jahan, Lodi; 
“ Bistrict of Mount Ter ah,” for Hill tract of Tirah : “ Taicpin” for Taekan. 

The system of writing ’Arabic words is after the same uncertain 
fashion: — at one time, “ Makhdum-ul-AIulk,” at another, “ Makhdiim 
ulmulk “ Mui’zzulmulk” at one time : “ Mu’izz-ul-Mulk”, and “ Mu’izz- 
ul Mulk” another; “ ZakMrat ulkhawanin” at one time, “ Zakhiratul- 
khawanin,” another ; “ <5im9amuddaulah,”for Sam§am-ud-Baulah^ ; “ Abu- 
jahl,” for Abti-JhaP ; “ Eauzatu^^afa,” for Eauzat-iis-Safa, and the like. 

Some ’ Arabic titular names and patronymics regture the ’ Arabic 
Jl to give them sense, such as “ Mihrz^misa,” for Mihr-z^jz-Msa, and “ ’Abd- 
nl Majid” for ’ Abd- 2 i^/-Majid, but with other words, used according to 
the Persian idiom, which require an equivalent to this Jf in the shape of 
the hasrah of descri23tion the Izafat is wrong., “ dangerous,” “ '^^^^-Persian”, 
and must be “ Nur Jahan”, “ Hur Mahall”, like Shah Jahan, which mean, 
respectively, thus written, “ Light- world,” “ Light-palace or house,” and, 

“ Enng- World,” instead ^ Hdr-i- Jahan — The Light of the World ; Nur-i- 
Mahall — The Light of the Palace or House ; Shah- i- Jahan — The King of 
the World ; and yet, when he comes to translate them, Mr. Blochmann 
adds these “ artificial” izafats to get the the and of the, as in “ <^adr Ja- 
han” — Mufti of the empire; and “ ’ Abdurrahim Kharf^’ — Abdurrahim the 
Ass, <fec. 

^ Thus in printed original. En. 

t The long a in Major Eaverty’s printed original, Ed. 
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In concluding these remarks I think what I have here given is suffi- 
cient reason for my saying that, in the matter of and system of 

spelling proper and geographical names, I shall never follow Mr. Bloch- 
mann.',,' 

atove article has been inserted at the mgent request of Major Raverty. 
As he has now stated his views on Persian Grammar, &c., and hfr. Blochmann does 
not t>T?Tilr it necessary to write a / EejoinderV the subject has come to a close. Ed. 



Morals of Kalidasa, — By Peajsi^ath Panbit, M. A. 

It has been remarked hy a great philosopher that the conception of 
man as the chief of the economy of nature is a stimulus to the cultivation 
of the noble qualities, which place him at the head of the living hierarchy. 
There can be, he observes, no danger of apathy in a position like this,— 
with the genuine and just pride of such pre-eminence stirring within us ; 
and above us the type of perfection, below which we must remain, but 
which will ever be inviting us upwards.* Viewed in this light, it may not 
be uninteresting to investigate the moral type which the greatest of Indian 
poets held up for imitation to his contemporaries, men within whom there 
stirred not only the j)ride of being placed at the head of the living hierar- 
chy, hut that of being the highest development of the human race. 

The four divisions of Morality which I have adopted in this paper are 
the following : 

I. Individual. 

II. Domestic. 

III. Social. 

lY. Military and Political. 

And I may here mention once for all, that neither in the prineijdes, 
nor in the details of classification, do I pretend any claims to originality. 

Inbitidijal Moeality. Self-conservation,— In the first great sub- 
division of Individual Morality, namely, self-conservation, Kalidasa does not 
fail us. He tells us of Bilijya that he guarded himself, though not through 
fearf to which the advice of the disguised Bliiva that the body is tlie first 
requisite for religious worksj may serve as a commentary. Nandini ad- 
vises the same king to preserve his body, the enjoyer of continuous hap- 

^ Comte’s Positive Pbilosopliy, translated by H. Martineau, Vol. II, jj. 554, 

t 1 I. 21. 

+ I Kumaxa Sambbava, Y. 33. 
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piness^ and the disciple of the sage Varafantu eloquently exposes to Aja 
the futility of killing himseK through grief for his Queen, f 

Maiming.—Becognising the justifiableiiess of maiming a meinber for 
the preservation of the whole, Kalidasa has adduced the example of a snake- 
bitten finger, which though otherwise so dear, must be excised. J 

Sati . — 111 the case of Safi§ the individual duty of self-preserva- 
tion is subordinated to the higher duty of conjugal fidelity, and it cannot 
be urged as a reproach against our poet, that he was one-sided in his con- 
cet^tions. Whatever might be the popular practice, Kalidasa] [ could con- 
ceive of a husband’s immolating himself on the funeral pyre of his beloved 
wife, or deterred from that by exterior considerations, killing himself deliber- 
ately in some manner more orthodox. In the case of the disconsolate 
consort of the God of Love, the final catastrophe is avoided, *[f without 
any detriment to her conjugal fidelity, by the intervention of a voice 
from the sky which bids her desist, as her husband would at last be 
restored to life. 

Suicide.— 'Mallinatha^^ feels himself bound to justify the apparent 
immorality of the suicide of the blind parents of the boy whom Dasharatha 
had unwittingly dealt a death- wound, and he does so on the ground of 
a text which permits decTe'pit Vdmp7'asthas, when no longer able to pei’- 
form sacrificial rites, to put an end to their existence by falling from 
a precipice, burning in fire, or drowning in water. The suicide of 
Bama maytt be exjplained on two theories. Firstly, the obligation that the 
poet was under, of not falsifying such a cardinal point in the traditional 
history; and secondly, the incompatibility of the conception of death by 
disease or old age, with that of an incarnation of the Supreme Deity. 

Health.— Early rising is one of the best means of preserving our 
health, and this Kalidasa predicated of his heroes, though he has said 
nothing about the general duty of preserving our health. The princes of 
the solar race are very regular about the hour that they left their beds, J J 


^ i haghu., ii. 50. 

t Baghu., YIII. 83— 90. 

+ ( Baghu., I. 28. 

§ Kagliu., XVII. 6. 

Ii Eagfiu., VIII. 72, 94, 95. 

H Kumara Samhhaya, IV. 39-45. 


Comm, on Eagliu., IX. 81. 
I 


5T I 


ft Eaghu., XV. 103. 

Baghu., 1. 6. 
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and tliis is exemplified in the case of Aja.^ One of the reasons that led 
the sage councillors of Basharatha to approve of his hunting expedition is 
its bracing effects on the constitution. f The Messenger Cloud is requested 
to rest his wearied feet and quench his thirst on the lofty mountains and in 
the cooling rills which abound in his path,J and the request to rest himself 
is repeated further on. § 

■Wealth. — The duty of accumulation of wealth flows from that of 
preserving our health, as wealth accumulated is but energy conserved. It 
was not lost sight of by Kalidasa. He puts into the mouth of one of his 
characters the reflection that even a thirsty OJidtaha cares not to solicit -'-- 
rain of the autmnnal cloud whose aquatic stores have been drained to the 
dregs. II But knowing withal how to guard against its degenerating into 
a selfish miserliness, he subordinated it to the higher moral duty of benevo- 
lence. As he himself tells us, the good, like the clouds, take but to give.*l[ 
The princes of the solar race, accumulated treasures, in order to be able to 
give them away,^^ and of DiUpa we are told that he amassed wealth though 
devoid of avarice. ft Of another king, Atithi, we are told that he collected 
treasure only because that lies at the root of patronage, as the Olidtakas 
greet only the cloud that carries a store of water in its bosom. To use 
the language of the Meghaduta : 

Of all tke fruits, that forttme yields, the best 
Is still the power to succour the distrest.§§’’ 

Humility.— Humility lies at the root of self -culture, the second sub- 
division of Individual Morality, for sm’ely, ere one labours for self-improve- 
ment, he must he impressed with a sense of his own shortcomings. 
Kalidasa never grudged humility. He begins his Eaghuvansa with the 
following confession : 

“ How men will mock the humble bard who sings 
The ancient glories of sun-born kings ; 

Baghu., V. 65. 

t ll Eagliu., IX. 49. 

J Pmwa Meg'ha., 13, 

§ Pui’va Hegha., 27. 53. 

il ■SJX'f # Eaglm., v. 17. 

IT I Eagta., IV. 86. 

** TJfTJrra I Eagiu., 1. 7. 

Baghu., 1.21. 

XI Baghu., XYII. 60. 

§§ Emva Mogha,, 54. 
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Like a yotmg cMld witL little hands outspread 
“ For fruit that glows above a giant’s head.*” 

Eaglin, he informs us, appropriated the wealth of the Kamhojas, hut 
not their pride. t The education of Eama and his brothers only increased 
their natural modesty, as oblations of clarified butter magnify the sacrificial 
fire.J Shatrughna bends his head in humility when the holy sages congra- 
tulate him on his prowess in killing the demon Lavana.§ Youth, beauty, 
and prosperity are each of them fountains of pride, but still the king 
Atithi was humble of mind. || The same monarch was abashed when the 
praises which he justly deserved, were uttered before him.^ Another king 
J^driydtm shared the same virtue. JE^ururam, when complimented by 
the king of G-andlmrhas on his valour in rescuing the nymph Urvasi from 
the profane hands of a vile demon, and thanked in Indra*s name for 
the same, modestly disclaims all personal merit : 

JBm\ You rate the deed too high. !Not mine the glory, 

Put his, the Thunderer’s, from whom derived 
The strength of those who conquer in his cause. 

The very echo of the lion’s roar, 

As through the rocky rifts it spreads and deepens, 

Appals the mighty elephant. ft 

Justly might OJiitraratha i 

’Tis well. 

This modesty becomes your worth. Humility 

Is ever found the ornament of valour. | J 

Self-eontrol.—The third sub-division of Individual morality is self- 
control, or the subjection of passion to reason. Kalidasa rightly conceived 
that self-control has a moral value only when it has some temptation to 
overcome. He reconciles the apparent inconsistency of behaviour in 

a|>proving of TTma^s ministering to his wants, such as they were, whilst 
engaged in the performance of severe austerities, by the refiection that 
they indeed are the really firm-minded whose equanimity is not disturbed 
in the presence of a disturbing cause, §§ 

* Pagliu., I. 3. 

t Eaghu., IV, 70. 

t Baghu., X. 79. 

§ Bagliu., XV. 27. 

:y 11 'Bagliu., xvn. 43 ., 

f 'ejEHTlTT: I Eagiu. 5VII. 73. 

** Raglrn., XYni. 17. 

ft Vicramorvashi, Act L Wfison’sBlndu Vol. I., p. 204. 

it I W ^■SR’SRT^rnK-' l ViciamorvasM, Act 1. 

§§ Kumara Sambhava, I. 59, 
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Tlae sexual appetite .—Klalidto subordinated the strongest animal 
a 2 >petite to the religious duty of procreating progeny. TKe princes of 
the solar race, and KiUpa in particular, marry but to have progeny. The 
untimely death of points the moral of a course of abandoned 

licentiousness to which many an Indian prince has fallen a victim. Kasha., 
ratha had sufficient strength of mind, to withstand such ahurements.^ 
passion for the chase, no fondness for dice, nor moon-begemmed goblets, 
nor the charms of maidens in the bloom of youth, could allure him from 
the 2 }aths of ambition. J 

Temper.— -Kalidasa’s sages have sufficient control over their temjper, to 
modify the effects of their curses, when the impertinent victims of rage, 
too often mere instruments in the hands of their masters, craved for 
mercy, § as remarks, water is naturally cold, it is but the 

communicated heat of fire that makes it momentarily warm.|| 

The most remarkable case of self-control, however, is to be found 
in the beginning of the Kaghwvansa, mA fully to appreciate it, a little 
detail is necessary. KiUpa, king of men, blessing and blessed in bis 
loyal and contented subjects, at peace with his vanq^uished foes, and ruling 
the earth — ■ 

Like one vast city girdled hy the sea, •f 
is sad at heart since his lovely q-ueen has borne him no son. He 
feels most keenly that the load of debt which he owes to his ancestors, 
remains yet undischarged. The idea is painful that after him there 
will be none to present the ancestral oblations, none to continue the 
lineage. He rejoairs with his consort to his family-preceptor, the sage 
VashisliUha^ who by holy meditation arrives at the cause of the king’s 
misfortune. At a ‘^thoughtless moment”, he had omitted to pay due 
respect to the divine cow and had been punished in the very 
object that had caused the fatal onxission. As an atonement, he is 
directed to propitiate her daughter, by tending her most 

faithfully through thick and through thin. Por three weeks he plied 
this arduous task, sitting when she stopped, rising when she moved, desir- 
ing water only when she had allayed her thirst — ^pursuing her as her 
shadow. The next day when he had followed her to fresh fields and 

^ Wit I Baghu., 1.7. I Eaghu., I. 25. 

t Raghu, XIX. 48— 54. 

t Baghu., IX, 7. 

§ Baghu., V. 53. 54. VIII. 79, 80, 81. 

II W 'sraflraw II Eagiu., V. 64. 


IT Griffitli. 
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pastures new, amidst the glens of the Himalaya, and when, confident in his 
mind that the fiercest beasts of prey could not even entertain an idea of attack- 
ing her, he^ w admiring the majestic scenery around, a lion, unseen, 
ponnces upon NandinL The moan of the victim attracts his attention and 
his right hand is at once to his quiver. But, wonder of wonders! it is 
paralysed as soon as it touches the feathered tip of an arrow. Astounded 
at this strange occurrence, the king burns with his own fury as a serpent 
whose energy has been restrained by charmed drugs. The Eoyal beast 
then, in human language, makes himself known as one of Bliwals attendants 
who had been made to assume the leonine shape for the jDurpose of scaring 
away wild elephants from certain trees which were KdrvatVs pets. To 
eiisure the most perfect vigilance, his food was restricted to such animals 
as might stray into his grasp. The cow therefore was his lav'fnl and 
pre-ordained prey. JDiHpa is therefore advised to return to the hermitage, 
unabashed, as he had tried to do his best in the matter, and there was no 
hel|) for it. 

This speech gave KiUpa at least one consolation, namely, that he owed 
his discomfiture in arms to the majesty of Shiva and not to any inferior 
agency. But to leave his precious trust to her fate, was out of the 
question. He therefore attempts a compromise by offering himself as a 
substitute for JSfandinL The Beast laughs at his foolishness and appeals 
both to his Self-love and his Benevolence, to preserve himself and let the 
cow meet her fate. The undisputed sovereignty of the whole earth, the 
bloom of youth, and such handsome limbs were too much to be sacrificed for 
an insignificant quadruped. His death would liberate the cow, but plunge 
into the depths of misery the thousands who fiourished under his fatherly 
protection. Hor was there any thing to be apprehended from the anger 
of the sage, which might easily be appeased by the present of myriads of 
stout milk-bearing cattle. 

The monarch, how'ever, is unconvinced, despite all this convenient 
philosophy. He feels that death would be better than belying his Hshat- 
triya protectorate of wrongs. Nor was the cow any ordinary one, but 
inferior to Sarahhi only, and but for the p>rowess of Shiva, would have 
proved a tough morsel for the leonine palate. The loss therefore could not 
be made good by any number of substitutes. He concludes by adjuring 
the Lion to take pity not on his terrestrial form, but on his his 

body of fame. The Lion thereupon leaves hold of the cow, and the king 
offers himself up as a ball of meat before him. At this supreme crisis, 
when, with down-cast eyes, he was expecting every moment the infmiated 
beast to fall on his back, and with famished paws to tear him oj)en from 
limb to limb, a shower of flowers falls from the sky, and the nectareous 
words float to his ear, ‘ Eise, Son V He rises to see only the cow 
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standing before him as an affectionate mother. The whole was an illusion 
called up by Wandini to test the sincerity of KiUj^cds devotion, and pleased 
with the result of the ordeal, she asks him to mention any boon, and, as 
might be expected, he asks for a son, the founder of a race. Nandini 
thereupon directs him to improvise a goblet of leaves and quaff her milk. 
He had at last attained the goal of his long-cherished desires. After 
toil, danger, and sacrifice, the prize lay within his grasp. What does he 
do ? He informs her most respectfully that he would rather postpone 
the consummation till her calf had been satisfied, the quantity sufficient 
for sacrificial purposes obtained, and the permission of the sage accoiffed. 
This is perhaps as high an ideal of self-control as may well be imagined.^ 
Domestic Moeality. Sexual Morality, Iiove.— -The ultimate mole- 
cule of society is not the monad man, but the dual couple. Sexual mora- 
lity, or the duties of the conjugal relation, comprise therefore the first 
division of Domestic Morality. The union begins in love, and of that 
we may be sure of having an abundant supply in the works of Kali- 
dasa. Indeed wiseacres have been heard to exclaim what else of morality 
could be expected in them. From the tender regard of DiUjoa for his royal 
spousef to the famished looks with which the latter drinks in the coun- 
tenance of her husband when returning from the forest where he tended 
NandiniX ; from the eloquent madness of Pururava to the feeling delusion 
of the exiled Yaksha j from the heart-rending dirge of Aja for his beloved 
Indumati^ which makes even the trees shed their tears of nectar, § to the 
equally moving lament of Kati for her incinerated Kmidar^a, which 
attracts the sympathy of the forest, || there is ample room and sj)ace enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious ideal of conjugal love. When Bati laments 
the indelible stain which would attach to her for ever, that she had survived 
her Cupid even for a moment, stain that not even the self -ignited flames 
of a Bati's p3?Te would cleanse, •([ and when BUd reproaches herself with 
having survived the illusion of Bd?na^s decapitated head, which the 
malignant ingenuity of Bdvana had conjured up, after she had once 
believed it to have been true,"^* * * § ^' there is a poesy of love that would hear 
comparison with anything that has been written in different climes or 
distant ages. 

* Raghu., 1. 12—95. II. 1—66. 

t Raghu., I. 54. II. 3, 

t Raghu., IL 19. 

§ Raghu., Yin. 44—70. 

|j Kumara Samhhava, lY. 4 — 38. 

IT Kumara Sambhava, lY, 21. 

Raghu,, XII. 74, 75. 
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Fidelity* * * § — The moral value o£ the system* of marriage, as has been 
Justly observed, lies in the disci j)lme to which it puts the strongest instinct 
ill our animal nature, while at the same time satisfying it. To reap the 
full effects of this moral discipline, conjugal love must be not only strong 
but constant. Aja never marries after the tragic death of his beloved 
:/InimnafL’^ When the fair sister of makes a delicate proposal to 

■Mama, the latter pleads as an excuse that he is married, f When the clamor 
of the populace compelled him to send into exile his beloved Bitd, he could 
not exile her from his heart. | Mdma is a staunch monogamist at heart, 
and when the ordinances of religion made it imperative, that he should 
have a partner by his side when performing sacrificial rites, his only com- 
panion was a golden image of the exiled His son, Kum, who trod 

in his footsteps, proudly assures a female aj^parition that had mysteriously 
found access to his chamber at dead of night, that the well-governed minds 
of Maglitds race have no predilection for the wives of others. |j 

Polygamy. — This brings us to the kindred subject of Polygamy. 
That this practice was prevalent among the kings and the aristocracy will 
not admit of dispute, and perhaps the greater fidelity to nature expected of 
a dramatist may account for its mention in the dramas. But it is note- 
worthy that it is never prominently brought forward in the poems, except 
in the case of the wives of Mamratlia. These are only three in number, 
and not ten thousand. The fact was one too prominent to be safely 
suppressed and indispensable to the plot of the story, and indeed it may be 
pleaded as an excuse that the tragic end of the monarch, and th^ exile of his 
eldest son, illustrate very well the evil effects of Pofygamy. The greatest 
of our poet’s heroes are either monogamists or may be taken to be so for all 
the j)urposes of his epic narrative. ' Mayest thou gain the imtlivided love of 
thy husband is the blessing that is j)rononnced over IJmd when her bridal 
toilette is finished, and throughout the seven cantos of the Ivumara Sam- 
bhava there is no mention of the eo- wifehood of Gangd, though that was 
well-known to Kalidasa. 

Obedience.— The natural subordination of the woman, which has 
reappeared under all forms of marriage”tt finds exprestaon in the conjugal 

* Eaghu., YIII. 92 — 95. 

t Eaghu., XII. 34. 

J Eaghu., XIV. 84. 

§ Eaghii., XIV. 87. XV. 61. 

II I Eagliu. XVI. 8. 

I Kumara Sambhava, VII. 28. 

Purvamegba, 51. 

tt Comte’s Positivo Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 135. 

V' X X;/ ' 
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duty of obedience, of wbicb examples are not wanting in the poems of 
Kalidasa. SiidaJcsMnd, advanced in pregnancy, greets ber lord by rising from 
her seat, altbougb it cost her an effort to do so.^ Vishnu reclines in the 
Ocean of milk, on his Serpent-bed, with his feet resting on the gentle lap 
of Lakslmi,^ MenciJm^ queen of the mountain-king, has no objection to 
give away JJmd in marriage to Shim^ as devoted wives never take exception 
to the wishes of the husband. J At the nuptial rites the officiating priest 
solemnly preaches to TTmd implicit obedience as the rule of married life.§ 
History or Eomance will afford but few parallels to the resignation with 
which S'itd bore her mandate of exile. She said nothing harsh against her 
husband, who had cast her away for no fault of her own, but only 
rejn'cached herself, because so much misery argued misbehaviour in a X3revious 
existence. She gladly db^olYQS LalcsJmcma from all blame, as he has only 
implicitly carried into effect the mandates of Ms elder. A momentary 
doubt hangs over her mind, whether scripture or ancestral example warrant- 
ed Rama's desertion when the flames had testified to her purity. But she 
instantly recollects herself. Rama is wise— and could not have done any- 
thing thoughtlessly. She is only atoning for sins committed in a previous 
existence. She would therefore enter on a life of penance, in order that, in 
the next birth, she might have Rdmaioi^ her husband, without the risk of 
cruel separation. || 

Bitd could bear up with the privation and indignity of exile, when 
she knew that she still remained the undisputed master of heart 

But how are we to measm’c the depth of Amimri's feelings when convin- 
ced of the love at first sight wffiich Rururavd had contracted for the nymph 
llrmisM, and sincerely rej)enting her harsh behaviour on that scoro, she 
makes the sacred promise to her Hero : 

‘‘ ‘Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard, 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency. 

To the stupid query of the jester : 

What, then, is his majesty indifferent to your grace 

She replies with dignity : 

“ Wise Sir, how think you \ to promote his happiness 

Eaghu., III. IL 

t Eaghu., X. 8. 

t W5SFSrf*r?Tfoir tr%gfrT! l Kumira SamthaTa, VI. 86. 

§ Ktimara Samhhava, ¥11. 83. 

11 Raghii., XIV. 57—66. 

II Eaghn., XIV. 87. 

Vikramorvashi, Act HI. Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Vol. I., p. 235. 
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dut j of obedience, of wbieli examples are not wanting in tlie poems of 
Kalidasa. Bi{>dahslmid, advanced in pregnancy, greets her lord by rising from 
her seat, although it cost her an e:Eort to do so.^ Vislmu xQQlmeB in the 
Ocean of milk/ on his Serpent-bed, with his feet resting on the gentle lap 
of Lahshni.i 3Ienala% qneen of the mountain-king, has no objection to 
give away Umi in marriage to Shiva, as devoted wives never take exception 
to the wishes of the htisband.f At the nn|)tial rites the officiating priest 
solemnly preaches to implicit obedience as the rule of married Hfe. § 

History or Eomance will afford but few |)arallels to the resignation with 
which SUd bore her mandate of exile. She said nothing harsh against her 
husband, who had cast her away for no fault of her own, but only 
reproached herself because so much misery argued misbehaviour in a previous 
existence. She gladly absolves LahsJmam from all blame, as he has only 
implicitly carried into effect the mandates of his elder. A momentary 
doubt hangs over her mind, whether scripture or ancestral example warrant- 
ed Ramans desertion when the flames had testified to her purity. But she 
instantly recollects herself. Mama is wise — and could not have done any- 
thing thoughtlessly. She is only atoning for sins committed in a previous 
existence. She woidd therefore enter on a life of penance, in order that, in 
the next birth, she might have Mama for her husband, without the risk of 
cruel separation. |j 

SM could bear up with the privation and mdignity of exile, when 
she knew that she still remained the undisputed master of Mama’s heart. *(f 
Bat how are we to measure the depth of Atm'mrfs feelings when convin- 
ced of the love at first sight which Murhravd had contracted for the nymiffi 
TJrmsld, and sincerely rej>enting her harsh behaviour on that score, she 
makes the sacred jjromise to her Hero : 

Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard, 

And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

“ I henceforth treat with kindness and comjdacency.”*^'^ 

To the stupid query of the jester MdnmaJsa : 

‘‘ What, then, is Ms majesty indifferent to your grace 
She replies with dignity; 

Wise Sir, how think you ; to promote his happiness 

Eagliu., III. 11. 

t Eaghu., X. 8. 

J l Kamara Sambhava, YL 86. 

§ Kiiradra Sambhava, YII. 83. 

11 Eaghu., XIY. 57—66. 

H Eaghu., XIY. 87. 

Yikramorvashi, Act HI. Wilson^s Hindu Theatre, Yol. I., p. 235. 
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I have resigned my own. Does siicli a purpose 
“ Prove him no longer dear to me ?’* 

We cannot but exclaim with GhitraleJcM : — 

“ She is a lady 

“ Of an exalted spirit, and a wife 
Of duty most exemplary.” 

Parental duties* — The parental relation is a result of the sexual one. 
In the economy of nature, the subordination of ages is as marked as that 
of the sexes. The aim of sound morality is not to subvert this natural 
subordination, but to |>lace it on a satisfactory footing by a well-regulated 
code of duties and obligations. There is no other case, which offers, in 
the same degree, the most respectful spontaneous obedience, on the part of 
the inferior, without the least degradation ; an obedience imposed by neces- 
sity iirst, and then by gratitude; and nowhere else do we see in the 
superior party the most absolute authority united to entire devotedness, 
too natural and too genial to be regarded as a duty.” 

Kalidasa had a clear conception of the intimate connection between 
the sexual relation and the parental. He tells us of the Eoyal pair, 
DiUpa and St(^dahshind, that when their son shared the affection which 
was only reciprocal before, the total amount of affection which they had 
for each other, instead of decreasing as the rule of thumb would require, on 
the contrary, increased, f Our poet recognised education and support as 
parental duties, when he described DiUpa as the true father of his people, 
whose education, protection and support, emanated from him ,* their so- 
called fathers being mere progenitors— birth-causes, } The princes of 
Maghds royal race were all educated in their boyhoodg and Rciglm, besides 
the intellectual training which he received at the hands of learned tutors, [ | 
was initiated into the practice of arms by his own father. ®[f The education 
of Aj a precedes his mariiage'^^^ and the necessity of educating and maintain- 
ing the infant JDasaratlm compel the bereaved husband to pass eight long 
years ere he renounces the world. ft J^dma and his brothers were duly 
educated. It was impossible for to look to the education of bis 

sons, hut the duty was well discharged by the sage Vdhmhi, in whose her- 

^ Comte’s Positive Philosophy, Vol. H., p. 137. 

t Paghu., III. 24. 

J Eaghu., I. 24. 

§ I Eaghu., 1. 8. 

11 Eaghu., III. 29, 30. 

•d Eaghu., III. 31. 

Eaghu., y, 38,-40. 
ft Eaghu., yill. 92— 94, 

±t Eaghu., X, 79, 
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mitage the exiled Bitd had taken shelter, and given birth to the twins, Xmlia 
andivfw.^ true to the traditions o£ his race, looks first to the 

education o£ his son in the royal sciences, and then to his marriage. f 

Filial duties. — The children on their part are not wanting in the 
reverential love and grateful requital which is expected at their hands. As 
the state of society which Kalidasa contemplates, jorovided for the retreat 
of householders into the forest when they had j)assed the third stage of 
theii‘ life, J the requital is limited to cheerful obedience. 

XagMi, when in the bloom of youth he exceeded his father in 
stature and physical strength, looked shorter on account of his meekness. § 
When in his old age, the same monarch wishes to abdicate the throne in 
favour of his son Aja and retire, according to the family custom, to the 
contemplative shades of the primeval forest, the latter falls at his feet and 
passionately entreats him not to forsake his son.|| At last, a compromise is 
effected by the hoary monarch’s consenting to spend the remaining portion 
of his life in a retired grove near the capital. ®[f When he had breathed his 
last, Aja is assiduous in the performance of the proper obsequies, as a mark 
of respect for the deceased, though he knew full well that souls which had 
obtained final emancipation, are above the reach of such offerings. 

When the kingdom had been offered by his father to Aja, the king- 
dom which princes desire to possess even through the means of the deepest 
crimes, Aja consents to accept it, not through any lust for dominion, but 
out of a deep sense of the obedience due to a father’s commands, ft ^iid to this 
the modest refusal of Aymli in the fifth act of the Vi/cramormsJii furnishes a 
parallel. When the infants JRmia and LaJcslimana are directed by Damra- 
thaio accomj)any the sage Yislmdmitra for the purpose of encountering the 
ferocious monsters who interfered with the celebration of Yedie rites, they 
have no excuse to make, no delay to solicit, but are instantly ready to start. 
The cheerfulness with which Bmna obeyed the mandate of his father to 
resign the throne and wander forth an exile for fourteen years in the path- 
less wilds of BandaM,^ § is too well known to require any detailed description. 
The filial obedience of FarasJiurdma we leave casuists to analyse and explain. || [j 

* Eaghu., XY. 13, 32, 33. 

t Eaghu., XYII. 3. 

J Eaghu., YIII. 11. 

§ Eagbu., III. 34. 

11 Eaghu., YIII. 12. 

If Eaghu., YIII. 13, 14. 

Eaghu., YIII. 25, 26. 
ft Eaghu., YIII. 2. 
tt Eaghu., XI. 1—4. 

§§ Eaghu., XII. 7—9. 

1111 Eaghu., XI. 65. 
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Sustain the honor of yothr lineage he still obedient to thy sire are fclie 

exliortations wMcIi Fururmct and respectively address to tlieir son.'^ 

Fraternal duties.— We may here properly enter into the consideration 
of the fraternal relation. It has been aptly remarked that brotherly love is 
the best preparation for society. The sons of Kasciratha never quarrelled 
among themselves, even in their infancy. f The devotedness of LaTcshmaiia 
who voluntarily followed into exile, J and at last laid down his life for 

the sake of his brother § will not easily find a parallel in the W'hole history 
of literature. JBharatals behaviotn, too, in strenuously declining the 
throne, stands out in bright contrast to the treachery oi KaiJceyL He can 
only be persuaded to guard the throne as the humble servant of his elder 
brother, and would even then insist on having a visible emblem of Kama in 
the sha|)e of a pair of slippers which had been hallowed by contact with his 
feet. II The faithful manner in which he preserves his trust, and the cheer- 
fulness with which he makes over the kingdom to Kama, furnish as high 
an ideal of integrity as may weU be desired. The records of KaglnCs 
royal race do not furnish a single instance of fratricidal struggle such as 
that which raged over the sick-bed of Shah Jahan or the grave of 
Aurungzib. The healthy feeling which existed between Kama his 
brothers, has already been indicated. Their sons inherited this virtue, 
Ku^sha is peacefully installed by his brother and nephews, as he was their 
elder both by birth and superior qualities : brotherly feehng was their 
family trait. 

Master and Servant, — ^We now come to the last division of domestic 
morals, namely, the duties of master and servant. Slavery was the earliest 
form of this relation, and though inevitable, nay a decided improvement on 
the war of extermination which preceded it, had a baneful influence on the 
w-hole fabric of domestic morality. Slavery, though incidentally mentioned 
in the worksft of Kalidasa, never enters into the composition of any of his 
pictures. Pie was also perfectly cognisant of the salient points of the 
relation of servant and master, namely, cheerful obedience on the j^art of the 
one and kind recompense on the part of the other. The dialogue between 
Kandar^a and Indr a in the Kumdra Sambham^XX which is too long for quota- 
tion, strikes this key-note. The devotedness oiKiUpa, too, who was for the 

* Vikramorvaslii, Act Y. Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Yol. I,, p, 270, 
t Eaghu., X, 80. 
p Eaghu., XII. 9. 

, §, Eaghu., XY. 92 — 95. 

!i Eaghu., XII. 12—19. 

Eaghu., XIII. 64—67, 

Eaghu., XYL 1. 
ft Ivumai’a Samhhava, Y. 86, 
ti IIL2— 22. 
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nonce playing the part o£ a servant of Vaiishttha in charge of his precious 
cattle, the details of which have been already given, is decidedly exemplary. 
The Hindu Cujnd when summoned for his fatal mission by was 

painting the feet of his Yenus, but such is his prom|)titude to obey the call, 
that he leaves one foot unpainted.* * * § TTrmsM, when about to culti- 
vate the acquaintance of her loved and loving deliverer, is summoned to 
assist at a dramatic entertainment at Indra's court, and though it cost her 
an effort, promptly obeys, t 

SociAii MonALiTX. — Proui the home we pass by a natural transition to 
society. Social virtues may be classified under Justice and Benevolence. In 
domestic morals the two are blended or at least ought to be, into one 
harmonious whole. 

Justice, Candor.— Justice in our thoughts, or candor, is the ornament 
of all of Kalidasa’s heroes. There is not a single instance in his works of 
malicious equivocation. The illusions which Naiidini% and SJiiva§ practise 
on JDiUjpa and Farmti respectively, are benevolent in their conception, and 
end in agreeable surprise. It would be manifestly unfair to drag into this 
comparison the dramatic character of the Vidushaha^ which is professedly a 
caricature of human frailty. The equivocation of Kururavd with Atisinar%^ 
is the most decent course that could be adopted under the circumstances. 

Veracity.— Of veracity in its widest sense, or Justice in words, 
Kalidasa was a great admirer. He makes the princes of Eagliu’s race 
reticent out of their determination not to speak anything but the truth. ^ 
Of JDasaratlia we are told that, like Epaminondas, he never spoke an untruth 
even in jest,** * * §§ and of Atitlii we are informed that what passed his lips was 
never untrue.ft KasamtluCs sincerity must always challenge our admi- 
ration, when he kej)t his word at the expense of his hapj^iness and his life. J J 

Gratitude.— is anxious to requite his unconscious libei*- 
ator Aja,§^ and his feeling that without a proper requital, Ms restoration to 
celestial rank was vain, finds an echo in the text which Mallindtlia quotes to 
the purport that one unable to requite his benefactor had better be dead,|| || 
The IfegJiaduta contains the poet’s confession of faith on the subject : 

* Kumara Sambhava, lY. 19. 

t VikramorvasH, Act II. Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Yol. I., p. 221. 

%VideS(,uiQ, 

§ Kumara Sarabhava, Y. 84. 

{| YakramoryasM, Acts II. III. Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Yol. I., pp. 223, 233—235. 
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“ Even a low man, when his friend comes to him for assistance, will 
not turn away his face, in consideration of former kindness.’’^ 

“ The Hindus,” remarks Wilson, “ have been the object of much idle 
panegyric and equally idle detraction. Some writers have invested them 
with every amiable attribute, and they have been deprived by others of the 
common virtues of humanity. Amongst the excellencies denied to them, grati- 
tude has always been particularized ; and there are many of the European 
rcKsidents in India who scarcely imagine that the natives of the country ever 
heard of such a sentiment. To them, and to all detractors on this head, 
the above verse is a satisfactory reply. Kalidasa extended the duty of 
gratitude even to benef act oi's amongst the brute creation, f 

Benevolence, Civility,— characters never lack in civility or 
benevolence in our conversation and manners. Biltya and his queen are hono- 
rably received at their preceptor’s hermitage. § JDasaratlia, we are told, never 
used a harsh word even to his bitterest foes. j| Bdma, when finally bidding 
adieu to the chiefs of apes and demons who had attended at his coronation, 
offers them parting offerings through the hands of the Queen in whose 
rescue they had been insti'umental.^ The anxious frenzy of the exiled 
which leads him to address the inanimate cloud as a messenger to 
convey tidings to his faithful spouse, does not make him omit the formalities 
of civil reception. The prefatory civilitiesf t which the disguised 
utters to Par and the liberal professions with which the Mountain-king 
receives the seven sages, would bear comparison with the Persian or 
Chinese code of politeness. 

Of active kindness and liberality, we have an instance in Bafiu, who 
instituted the Vishvajit sacrifice, and at its end gave away all he possessed. § § 
The generous struggle between the same king and Kat^lsa, the former bent 
on giving more than the latter had wanted, and the latter declining to take 
anything above what he rmgently required, || |1 furnishes another notable 
instance of liberality. Atitlii never revoked his gifts.^«5[ The kings of 

Purvameglia, 17. 

t Wilson’s Works, Yol. lY., p. 330. 

t Eaglm., IX. 65. 

§ Eaghu., I. 55. 

11 Eagku., IX. 8. 

IT Eaglm., XI Y. 19. 

Purvameglia, 4. 

ft Xumara Sanibkava, Y. 33 — 40. 

ft Kiimara Sambkava, YI. 50 — 63. 

§§ Eagku., lY. 86. Y. 1. 

11|{ Eagku., Y. 31. 

W Eagiiu., xyh. 42. 
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Maglm^s race never disappointed an expectant even at tlie cost of life itself.^ 
Hospitality. — Hospitality is not a rare virtue in tlae works of Kalidasa, 
BlliiM and Ms attendants are first hospitably received, and it is not until 
they have recovered from the fatigues of the journey f that any questions 
are asked. too, practises the same behaviour towards 

Blhojct’s hospitality to such that, when they entered the capital, 

the host looked as guest and the guest as master of the household. § We 
are told in the Kimdra that great men take even inferior 

refugees under their special protection, 

friendship.— Friendship is placed by the poet on the widest basis. 
The most casual occurrence may lay its foundation. The attachment of the 
celestial njTixphs to llrvaslii is full of affection and sjunpathy. 

Politico-Militaey Moealitx, Conquest, Chivalry.— Kalidasa’s 
military morality comprised conquest for its own sake. His conquerors are 
always satisfied with formal submission and their greatest glory is to reinstate 
fallen foes. His warriors have chivalry enough to restrain them from 
taking undue advantage of an opponent’s weakness. ft The sage councillors 
of laid before him plans both honest and dishonest, for the encom- 

passing of his ends, but he disdained to take advantage of the latter, and 
relied on honesty as the best policy. JJ Atithi^s martial policy was guided 
by the same principles. §§ Kalidasa appreciated the intimate correlation 
which exists between prudence and valor. Valor without prudence, he 
justly remarks, is but animal ferocity, and prudence without valor, is but 
another name for cowardice, n il 

Kingly virtues. — Kalidasa cotild rise to just conceptions of political 
morality. His kings are mild taxers and take but to expend on proper 
objects. They are no respecters of persons, but impartial dealers out 
of rewards and punishments. They never abused the rigor of the law 
for private purposes, and presided personally over the administration of jiis- 
tice.ftt They are as affectionate fathers to their subjects.J J J A Baja, does 

^ Eaghu., X. 2. 
t Eaghu., I. 58. 
t Eaghu., V. 2, 3, 

§ Eaglra., V, 62. 
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not deserve the name if he be not— gladdener of his subjects. 
To his being void of avarice the people owed their wealth ; to his protection, 
they were indebted for whatever deeds of virtue they performed in peaceful 
leisure ; the king was their father in being their instructor and guide, the 
king was their son inasmuch as he was the wiper of their woes.f 

Self-abnegation.'— The kings of Kalidasa had sufficient moral con- 
victions to subordinate their |)ersonal happiness to the general weal. This 
self-abnegation is held up by the poet in the most prominent light. Dilipa^ 
we are told, loved a good man, though an enemy, and discarded a favourite, 
when he took to evil ways, with the merciless prom|)titude which one 
must shew in excising a snake-hitten finger, f They had a high idea of 
their mission as redressers of wrong, and were ready to carry it out even at 
the risk of their throne and life. So equitable is the behaviour of the 
model king that every one thinks himself the greatest favourite. § AJais 
restrained from follomng his beloved queen on the path of flame, not by 
reason of any fondness for hfe, but from a sense of what is due to his position 
as a king. II In the characteristic phraseology of the |)oet, kings are wedded 
to the earth. Their personal pleasures never encroached on their public 
functions. 

. Loyalty.— 'This healthy feeling was reci|)rocated on the |)art of the 
people. They took a personal interest in their sovereign. They partici- 
pated in his good fortunes and sjnnpathised with his losses. ft 

AnmiriSM. — The key-stone of morals — Live for others — did not 
escape the penetration of Kalidasa. We may quote his own words : 

jinw’TrTfil i4$ 

Power, to remove the fears of the afflicted ; great learning, for the 
cordial reception of the learned ; not only the wealth, hut even the good 
qualities of that King (AJa)^ were for the benefit of others. 
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An Imperial Assemhtage at Delhi three thousand pears ago . — 

Ey Eajen-deaxala MiteAj XZ. D- 

The Imperial Assemblage to be held at BelH on tbe 1st o£ nest montb 
cannot fail to recall to tbe mind of oriental scholars tbe description, given 
in tbe Mababbarata, of a similar gathering held there upwards of three 
thousand years ago. Then, as now, the object was tbe assumption of para- 
mount power by a mighty sovereign. Then, as now, princes and potentates 
came from all parts of India to do homage to one who was greatly their 
superior in power, wealth, and earnest devotion to rule honestly and pater- 
nally. Then, as now, the feeling of allegiance was all but universal. But 
noteworthy as these points of similitude are, there are others which place 
the two assemblages in marked contrast. The one was held by men who 
had barely emerged from a state of primitive simplicity in the infancy of 
human society ; the other is to be inaugurated under all the refinements and 
paraphernalia of the highest civilization. The one borrowed all its sanctity 
from religion j the other depends for its glory on political and material 
greatness. The one was purely national ; the other brings into the field a 
dominant foreign power. There are other points, equally remarkable, both 
of similitude and of divergence, which afford singular illustrations of the 
state of political ideas at immensely remote periods ; and a short account 
, of the ancient ceremonial may not, theref ore, be xminteresting at the present 
time. 

The ceremony, in ancient times, was called ihelltdgasdga, or that which 
can be effected only by a king — ^from Ddjmi ‘a king’ and shu ^ to be effect- 
ed’. This derivation, however, is not universally accepted. Some interpret 
the term to mean the ceremony*at which the ^oma juice is produced, from 
rdjd ^ moon’ for the moon-plant, and su ‘ to bring forth ’ ; but as there are a 
hundred different rites at which the brewing of the Soma beer is an essential 
requirement, while it is distinctly laid down, that none but a king who can 
command the allegiance of a large number of tributary princes, and who is, 
or wishes to be,^ a miiversal monarch, exercising supremacy over a large 
number of princes, should perform it, the first derivation appears, to be 
the right one, — at least it conveys an idea of the true character of the 
ceremony, which the other does not. Yajnika-deva, in his commentary on 
the S'rauta Siitra of Katyayana, explains the word rdjd in the first a]>horism 
on the subject, to mean a Kshatriya,t without specifying that he should be 
a king, and this may at first sight suggest the idea that any Kshatriya, 

^ i Taittiriya Brahmana. 

t xvmwii \\\n ^ \ 
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wlietlier a soveriegn or not, may perform it ; but the contest shows clearly that 
a king was a sine gm non^ and none but a king could undertake the rite. 
According to the S'astras, none but a Ksbatriya was fit for royalty, and the 
use of the word raj an both for a king and a man of the Kshatriya caste 
was so common, that in interpreting it, in jw'ticular passages the context 
is always looked upon as the safest guide to its true meaning. If we 
assume, however, that Katyayana wished only to indicate the caste of the 
performer, with a view to exclude the other castes, without caring to point 
out his political position, the interpretation of the scholiast would be open 
to no exception. 

From its very nature a ceremony like the Bajasiiya could not be 
common anywhere, or at any time, much less during the Hindu period, 
when India was never held by a single monarch. It was then divided 
into many kingdoms, j)rineipalities and chief ships, each enjoying perfect 
autonomy, and entertaining more or less jealousy, not unoften amounting 
to hostility, or even violent animosity, against each other, and a universal 
sovereignty like that of the autocrat of Itussia was perfectly impossible. 
The language of praise or flattery has doubtless often declared particular 
sovereigns to have been Chahravartins or emperors ; but the reality, as 
regards the whole of India, was never accomjflished. It is unquestionable 
that in rare instances, such as those of Chandragupta and Asoka, many 
sovereigns acknowledged subordination to some mighty monarch or other, 
and the weaker ones paid tribute, but their autonomy was rarely sacri- 
ficed, and their alliances generally bore the character of confederacies, or 
federal union, and not that of feudal baronies subject to a ruling chief, and^ 
under no circumstances were servile duties, such as under the feudal sys- 
tem the Barons in Europe were obliged to render their suzerains, ever 
exacted from the tributaries. The bond between them was, besides, of 
the feeblest kind, and snapt at every favourable oj)portunity. In the 
Vedic period even such monarchic federations on a very large scale were 
any thing but common, and the rite of Mahabhisheha^ or imperial bap- 
tism, which follows the Eajasuya, was administered to only a few. The 
Aitareya Brahmana of the Eig Yeda a:flords a curious illustration of this 
fact. After describing the ritual of the Mahabhisheka, with a view to 
point out its high importance, the author of that w^ork gives a list of the 
persons who had been inaugurated by that rite, and of the priests who 
officiated thereat, and it includes only ten names. ^ The list does not, it is 

^ Tke list includes tke following names : 1. Janamejaya, son of PariksMt, 

inaugurated by Taru, son of Kavasba. 2. Saryata, son of Mann, anointed by Cbyavana, 
son of Bhxigu. 3. Somasushma, son of Vajaratna, by Shtanika, son of Satrujit, 4. 
Ambasbtya, by Parvata and Karada. 5. Yudb^rnsrausliti, son of ITgrasena, by Parvata 
and Narada. 6. Yis'vakarma, son of Bhuvana, by Kasyapa. 7. Sudas, son of Pnja- 
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true, profess to be exhaustive ; but the necessity felt for such a list and 
its meagreness suffice to show, that the rite was but rarely performed, and 
even the knowledge of its ritual among the priesthood was not common. 
The Eamayana describes the rite as celebrated by Eamachandra, but there 
is no description of it in any later work j and no manual for its per- 
formance has yet been met "with. 

The description of the Eajastiya in the Mahabharata is a popular poeti- 
cal one, loaded with much that is mythical, and a considerable amount of 
exaggeration ; but it is the best known all over India, and comprises the full- 
est account of its exoteric characteristics. Yudhishthira, the hero of it, lived, 
according to Hindu chronology, in the last century of the third cycle or 
the Treta Yiiga, e. five thousand one hundred and fifty years ago j but 
recent researches of oriental scholars are fatal to his claim to so remote 
an antiquity. A careful study of the lists of ancient kings given in the 
Pur anas, allowing an average reign of sixteen years to each king, would bring 
him to the twentieth century before the Christian era. But even this is 
not tenable. On the other hand the existence, in the Aitareya Brahmana, 
of the name of Janamejaya, son of Parikshit, wffio is evidently the same 
with the sovereign named in the Mahabharata, and the grandson of Arjuna 
brother of Yudhishthira, would force the inference that he lived long before 
that portion of the Eig Yeda came into existence ; and the lowest estimate 
possible appears to be somewhat over twelve centuries before the era of 
Christ. 

Y^ndhishthira and his four brothers lost their father Paiidn,'^' king of 
Hastinapnra, at an early age ; and during their minority the management 
of their paternal state fell into the hands of their uncle Dhritarashtra, under 
whose guardianship they were brought up. Dhritarashtra was senior to 
Pandu, and -would have, under ordinary circumstances, inherited the 
principality of ITastinapura. But as he was born blind, his claims were set 
aside, according to Hindu law, in favour of his younger brother. The 
principality having, however, come to his hands during the minority of his 
nephews, court intrigue was brought into play, when the youths came of age, 
to i^reveiit their coming into possession of even a portion of their j^atrimony. 
The sons of Dhritarashtra were most mimical to them, and domestic dissen- 
tions were frequent and serious. To prevent these unseemly disputes, the^ 

vana, hy Tasisiitha. 8. Manitta, son of Avikshit, by Samvarta, son of Aiigiras. 9. 
Anga alias Alopanga by Udamaya, son of Atri. 10. Bbarata, son of Du>sbyanta, by 
Dirgbatamas, the son of an unmarried woman. 

* Tbo word means ‘‘pale yellow’’ and is ordinarily used to indicate jaundice. Mr. 
Wheeler opines that it is a cuphomism for white leprosy, but there is nothing to justify 
the theory. Kunti is said to have selected him from out of a whole host of princes at a 
grand sayanvara ; and no damsel is ever likely to select a leper for her consort. 
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Panclava brothers were sent away to Yaranavrata, modern Allahabad, where, 
it \vas thought, they would be beyond the reach of their intriguing cousins. 
But those who interested themselves in the welfare of the Pandavas were 
doomed to disappointment. The palace, which the five brothers and their 
mother occupied at Yaraiiavrata, was, one night, set on fire, and they had to 
fly for life, and, for some time after, to keep themselves secreted in jungle 
and unfrequented places, or roam about as beggars. At last they effected 
an alliance with the pow-erful king Brupada of Panchala (modern Kanauj), 
whose daughter they married at a Sayaiivara, and through his influence and 
tliat of their eousin^german Krishna, obtained a small tract of land for their 
>share with the town of Indraprastha for their capital. Plere they establish- 
ed themselves, and laid the foundation of what afterwards became a mighty 
empire. 

Close by Indraprastha, there happened to be a large forest,'* which the 
Pdndavas burnt down and cleared, and by dint of perseverance, and gradual 
encroachment on the possessions of their less energetic neighbours, raised 
their little tract of land to the rank and |)Osition of a respectable prinei|)ality. 
Alliances with some of the aboriginal races also helped them to rise in power ; 
and the extension of their jDossessions towards the west and the south-west, 
where they met with little oj^position, soon enabled them to assume a high 
position among the crowned heads of India. A magnificent p)alaee, called a 
BahM or ‘ audience chamber’, was next built in the capital, and it proved to 
be the finest work of art that had ever been produced in this country. A 
Titan (Danava) was its architect, and it was enriched with the most 

^ The existence of this forest has suggested to Mr. Yheeler the idea of Delhi, or 
the country about it, having been an outpost of the Aryans in India at the time of the 
Pandavas, and the whole of his criticisms on the hlahabhurata is based npoii tliis major’. 
That there were many forests in the country three thousand years ago, is a truism 
which none can venture to question, but there is no valid reason to sui>pose that the 
Khandava forest was the ultima tJmle of the Aryans at the time in question. The line of 
argument which has brought the learned author to this conclusion, could be appealed to 
with great effect, to show that the jungle of Chataura near Jagadispur in which the muti- 
neers under Kumar Singh, found a shelter, was the outpost of the English raj in 1858. 
To save his position, the author has been obliged to denounce the whole of the geo- 
graphy of the Mahabharata as after thoughts. The poet says that Bliiflima got into his 
chariot, went to Kasi, and brought the three daughters of the king of that place, as 
brides for Ms younger brother, and the ciitic exclaims, “ Kasi is 500 miles fi‘om Ilastina- 
pur,’’ and as no one could make the joimnoy so easily and wnthout attendants, the place 
meant must be a village in the neighbourhood of Hastinapima ; as if it was absolutely 
necessary for a poet to give in detail the number of the attendants, the places where 
they halted, and the stages they travelled over. Chand, in the 12th century, with 
nearly as much laconic brevity, makes his hero Prithviraj travel to Kanauj from Dellii 
on a like mission, and it was crowned with equal success. It is not likely that any 
Mstoiian will question the truth of the elopement of the Princess of Kanauj. 
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precious materials that could be collected from the diferent parts of India, 
including some highly-prized stones from the Himalaya. Its description 
refers to flowers of crystal, partitions of glass, and marbles of all colours ; to 
spacious and lofty apartments, and doors and windows, terraces and gardens, 
artificial lakes and fountains. Much of this is doubtless due to the poet’s 
imagination ; but there was neyertheless enough to make the owner proud 
of its possession, and to long to show it to his rivals. To inaugurate it by a 
grand festival was the first idea that occurred to his mind, and that suggested 
the ambitious scheme of celebrating the politico-religious sacrifice of the 
Rajasuya, and raising the principality to the rank of an empire. 

This was, however, not an easy task to accomplish. Close by, to the 
north, there was Hastinapura, the capital of their ancestors, in the possession 
of their inveterate enemies the Kurus. To the east, Mathura was held by 
a powerful sovereign. To the south, the king of Mala va was a standing 
menace, and to the west there was the principality of Yirata,^ , which 
would not in a hurry yield to its neighbours. There were besides other 
mighty sovereigns in different parts of India, who were proud of their high 
position, and not at all disposed to succumb to what to them was a new- 
born and petty Baj. 

The most powerful king at the time, however, was Jar^sandha, sovereign 
of Magadha. He had carried his victorious arms as far as Mathura, and 
expelled therefrom the Yadavas, who had wrested it from a relative of his. 
His army was the largest and best-trained ; and he had already imprisoned 
ninety-seven princes with a view, when the number came up to a hundred 
and twelve, to offer them as a sacrifice to the gods, by way of a preliminaiy 
to his raising the wliite umbrella of imperial sovereignty. For the Pan- 
davas to wage war against him, with any hope of success, was out of the 
question, and no one in India could proclaim himself an emperor without 
bringing on a most desolating retribution from that monarch. 

To remove Jarasandlia from the field by other than open warfare was, 
therefore, the first scheme to which the Pandavas set their head, and assas- 
sination was resolved upon as the only means feasible. Disguised as Brah- 
manas, Bhrnia, Arjuna, and Krishna set out for Magadha, and, entering the 
palace by a back door, took him unawares, while he was engaged in his 
prayers, and killed him. The Mahabharata gives a long account of the in- 
terview, and says, he was challenged to a single combat, and fell under the 
blows of Bhima, the wolf -stomached” hero. But this appears to he a 
euphemism for assassination, inasmuch as the Pandavas were ever after 

* The modem Bengal districts of Eangpur and Dinajpnr to the nortk claim to he 
the ancient Vir^a, hut the cattle-lifting foray of the Kurus in the country of Virata, 
described in the Virata Parva of the Mahabharata, leaves no doubt as to the true posi- 
tion of that country having been as given above. 
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accused of baseness for it, and no baseness could be predicated of a bero who 
eballenged another to a single combat. However that may have been, it 
enabled the Panclavas to liberate the imprisoned chieftains, and, not only at 
once to secure to themselves their loyal adherence, but also to obtain a great 
accession of power and influence in different parts of India. 

Four grand military expeditions were next organised, one to j)roceed to 
each quarter of India. Arjuna assumed the command of the army of the 
North, and, proceeding on, successively conquered, or otherwise brought into 
subjugation, the Kulindas,the Kalahutas,the Avarthas and the S'ahala-dvipis. 
Thence he proceeded to Pragjyotisha, where he had to wage a protracted war 
against Bhagadatta, its king, who was ultimately obliged to purchase peace 
by the payment of a handsome tribute. Ascending the Himalaya, he 
encountered many petty chieftains, including those of Uluka, Modapura, 
Vainadeva, Sudaman, Susankula, North Uluka, He vaprastha and other places, 
— mostly robber chiefs,— as also the Earatas and the Chinas. Turning then 
towards the west, he pushed on his victorious army through Kashmir to 
Balkh, burning and sacking several lairge towns in the way. Then turning 
back, he passed through Kamboja, Barada, and Uttara-rishika from all which 
places he obtained highly-prized horses as tribute, and arrived at the foot of 
Bhavalagii’i, where he rested for awhile. Then he crossed the Himalaya 
and encountered the sovereigns of Kimpilla-varsha and Halaka, the last in 
the neighbourhood of the Manasaro%’^ara Lake j and lastly approached the 
confines of Uttara-kuru, which was inhabited by Gandharvas, the fabled 
choristers of Indra’s heaven. Here he was met by ambassadors, who pur- 
chased peace for their sovereign by a present of some rich stuffs, jewels, 
valuable furs, and silken dresses. 

The second expedition was headed by Bhima, who proceeded to the 
east, taking in the way the country of his father-in-law Bruj^ada in the 
Boab of the Ganges and Yamuna. Then crossing the Ganges he went 
southwards to Basarna, and, taking the PuHndas in the way, arrived at 
Chedi, the country of Sisupala, w^ho, being related to the Pandavas, readily 
acknowledged subordination, and paid a handsome tribute. Bhima tarried 
at this place for a month, and then marched on successively to Kosala, 
Ayodhya, Uttara Kosala, Mulla, and the Terai, whence descending down he 
conquered the king of Kasi. His next encounter was with the Matsyas, 
then successively with the Maladas, Madadharas, the Batsabhumians, the 
Bhangas, the Santakas and Barmakas, and several Kirata and other races, 
which he conquered, and, making an alliance with the king of Mithiia 
(Videha), came down to Magadha to collect tribute, having on a former 
occasion destroyed its valiant king Jarasandha. The son of Jarasandha 
joined his army along with several minor chiefs, and with them he pro- 
ceeded to the country of his half brother Kaima, (Bhagalpur) who was 
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always immieal to the Pandavas, and waged a protracted war in defence 
of his rights. But his efforts were of no avail, and he was ultimately 
made to negociate for peace by the payment of a heavy indemnity. Bengal 
and its numerous petty chiefs next attracted the attention of Bhima, and 
they were all overpowered and obliged to enrich the conqueror with large 
contributions of gold, silver, jewels, sandal- wood, agallochuni, wool, and rich 
stuffs. 

The army of the South, under Sahadeva, first overpowered the king of 
Mathura, and then, proceeding through the northern parts of country now 
owned by Sindhia, in which it encountered and subjugated many hostile 
chiefs, came to the country of Kuntibhoja. This aged monarch wus the 
foster-father of Kunti, the mother of the three elder Pandavas ; he welcomed 
the generalwith every mark of consideration, and readily entered into the scheme 
of his eldest grandson to assume the imperial title. He gave much wealth 
and valuable assistance in pushing on the expedition with success. Crossing 
the Chambal, Sahadeva came face to face with the heir of Jambhaka, an 
old enemy of Ivrislina. What the name of the prince was or of his country, 
is not given, but the prince was powerful and fought with great courage. 
He was, however, ultimately overpowered, and made to render homage and 
to pay an indemnity. The Harmadda was next crossed, and Sahadeva, 
in his victorious march, successively made a lot of petty princes to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy, until he reached the Pandyan kingdom which held him 
at bay for a time. Kishkinda proved even more troublesome, and a treaty 
of amity and friendship was all that could be extorted from it. Beyond 
Kishkinda was the country of Mahisamati (probably Mysore) which was 
O’wned by a chief of great valour, who was especially favoured by the god 
Agni, who had seduced a daughter of the king, and afterwards married her, 
and promised protection to his father-in-law. Sahadeva and his army were 
no match for this mighty chief, and Agni so befriended his protege by rain- 
ing fire on every side that the assailants were well nigh overpowered. At 
this juncture Sahadeva sought the protection of Agni, and through his inter- 
vention effected a treaty of peace and friendship. The story of Agni affords 
an instance of the use of fire-arms in ancient times, and also a hint about 
the Hair custom of women not Imng under the protection of their husbands, 
but of cavaliers of their own choice ; for in order to wipe off the stigma on 
the character of the princess, Agni, says the story, had ordained that women 
in Mahisamati should ever after lead a wanton life in public (Avaraniya) 
independently of their husbands. 

Proceeding farther south from Mahisamati, Sahadeva subjugated 
several petty chiefs, as also several one-eyed, one-legged, or otherwise de- 
formed races, described in the orthodox style of traveller’s stories, and thence, 
through ambassadors, secured the allegiance of Dravida, Sarabhipattanam, 
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Tamra island, Timingila, or the country o£ the whale, Kalihga, Andhra, 
Udra, Kerala, Talavana, Ceylon, and other places. On" his way home, 
he passed along the western coast through Surat to Ouzerat where he 
met Krishna and the other YMava chiefs, and finally returned home, loaded 
with immense wealth and many yaluable presents. 

Kakula, at the head of the army of the West, fii’st went to Roliitaka ; 
thence towards southern E-ajpfitana to Mahettha, Sivi, Trigarta, Ambashtha, 
Malava, Panchakarphatas, Madhyamaka, Vatadhana ; and, then retracing his 
steps to Pushkara, and next the Abhira country on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
he marched on to the PanJab, to the western frontier of which he encountered 
the Pahnavas, Yarvaras, Kiratas, Yavanas, and the Shkas, from all of whom 
he obtained valuable presents, and acknowledgment of allegiance. 

In making the above abstract of the progress of the different armies, I 
have omitted several names of places and persons, and also used words to 
indicate directions which do not always occur in the original. The routes, as 
laid down in the Mahabharata, are not always such as an invading army would, 
or conveniently could, take in its progress from Indraprastha, and many rea- 
sons suggest themselves to show that the poet was not quite familiar with 
the places he describes. Some of the discrei^ancies, however, may be due to 
my inability to identify the several places named, and to the possibility of 
there having existed more than one place of the same name, one of which 
is known to me, and the other not. Several districts in northern and eastern 
Bengal now claim to be the same with places named in the Mahabharata, 
but which probably have no right to the pretension. In a few cases, there 
are two or three claimants for the same ancient name. As it is, however, 
not my intention here to enter into a critical analysis, but simply to quote 
the substance of what has been said, in connexion with the Eajasuya, in the 
Mahabharata, by way of introduction to the rituals of the sacrifice as given in 
the Yedas, I need say nothing further on the subject. Those who are curious 
about the places named, and about the articles alleged to have been present- 
ed as tribute, which, to a certain extent, helj> the identification of those places, 
will find much interesting matter in the late Professor Lassen’s learned essay 
on the Geograj^hy of the Mahabharata, in the Gottingen Oriental Journal, 
and in Professor Wilson’s paper on the Sabha-parva in the J ournal of the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society of London. 

On the retuim of the different expeditionary armies, a consultation was 
held as to the propriety of immediately commencing the ceremony, or defer- 
ingit to a future occasion. Krishna advised immediate action, and agreed to 
take upon himself the task of arranging everything for a successful issue. 
It was accordingly resolved that the ceremony should at once begin. Or- 
ders were thereupon issued to collect all the articles necessary for the rite ; 
invitations were sent out to all relatives,, friends, allies and tributaries, the 
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messengers being instructed to request tbe attendance of Yai^yas and all 
respectable S'lidras*’ ; Nakula was deputed to tbe old king Dbritarasbtra, tbe 
bead of tbe family, to invite bim and other Kaurava chiefs to grace tbe 
assembly by their presence ; and ample provision was made for tbe accom- 
modation and entertainment of tbe expected guests. Tbe Brahmans were 
expected to come in from all parts of tbe country, and every one was to be 
received mtb due honour, and to be rewarded with rich presents. Tbe 
invitations to tbe Yaisyas and tbe Sbidrasy tbe agricultural and tbe 
servile classes, at a religious ceremony, and tbe use of tbe epithet mtimja 
“ resi>ectable” or venerable” as a predicate for individuals of tbe class 
originally formed of helots, are worthy of special note. “ This is”, says 
Professor 'Wilson, one of tbe numerous indications which tbe Mababbiirata 
offers of a state of public feeling and possibly of civil institutions which 
seems to have pi*eceded even tbe laws of Manu.”'^ 

Tbe most important business in connexion with tbe sacrifice was tbe 
appointment of duly qualified priests, and tbe most renowned sages of tbe 
time were solicited to take parts in tbe grand ceremonial. Krisbna-dvai- 
payana Yyasa, tbe natural father of both tbe Kurus and tbe Pandavas, who 
was renowned for bis tborot^b knowledge of tbe Yedas which be bad 
arranged and classified, himself took tbe part of Brahma or high priest. 
Susama. of tbe Dbananjaya clan was appointed tbe chief of Sama 
singers. Yajnavalkya, tbe great lawgiver, was installed as Adbvaryu or tbe 
chief of the Yajur Yedie priests. Paila, son of Kasu, and Bbaumya, tbe 
family priest of Y'udbisbtbira, undertook tbe duty of pouring out the 
oblations on tbe sacred fire (hotd) ; while a host of their pupils and others 
were employed, to act as assistmts and assessors to watch tbe proceedings 
and correct mistakes < 15 ). 

“ In due course and at tbe proper time, Yudbisbtbira was initiated into 
tbe ceremony by tbe assembled priests, and thus initiated and attended by 
bis brothers and surrounded by thousands of Brahmans, relatives, friends, 
officers of State, and princes from different countries, be, resplendent as tbe 
incarnation of Dbarma, entered tbe Sacrificial Hall. Learned Brahmans, 
versed in tbe Yedas and tbe Yedangas, flocked from all parts of tbe country. 
Architects bad, under tbe king’s orders, erected suitable abodes for them, 
and those abodes bad beautiful awnings on tbe top, and were replete with 
furniture and articles of food and djflnk fit for all seasons of tbe year. 
Eeceiving tbe welcome of tbe king, tbe Brahmans dwelt therein, and passed 

* Journal, El. As. Soc. YII. IS 8. In IMr. Wheeler’s %^ersion tbe epitliets sarvan 
mmyan “ all respectable” are placed against both tbe Yaisyas and tbe Suffias, but 
tbe construction of tbe sentence requires that they should apply to tbe Siidras only, 
showing that tbe three twice-born classes were all welcome, whereas of tbe imregeiieruto 
Sudras, the re>spectable” alone ware admissible. 
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tlieir time in entertaining conversation, in witnessing charming dances, and 
in listening to sweet music. The hum of Brahmans, full to satiety, fond 
of stories, and jubilant with delight, resounded every where. G-ive away, 
and eat away” were the words which burst forth from every side. The 
virtuous king provided for each of his guests thousands of cows, bedding, 
gold, and damsels. Thus did the ceremony progress of the unrivalled 
and virtuous sovereign of the earth, the great Pandava, who was like 
unto Indra, the lord of the immortals.”^ The provision of damsels for 
the service of Brahman guests, reveals a curious feature in the manners, 
customs, and morality of the time under notice. 

The list of crowned heads which assembled at the ceremony is a long 
one, but as it includes mostly the names of those who were subjugated by 
the brothers of Yudhishthira, and of the friends and relatives of the host, 
it is not necessary to re 2 >roduee it here. The leading chiefs of the Ivaurava 
and the Yadava tribes were the most prominent among the guests. To 
the guests were assigned dwellings replete with refreshments of every kind, 
and having by them charming lakes, and ranges of ornamental jdants. 
The son of Bharma welcomed them in due form. After the rece^otion, the 
princes repaired to the several houses assigned for their accommodation. 
Those houses were lofty as the peaks of the Kailasa mountain, most 
charming in a 2 ) 2 }earance, and provided with excellent furniture. They were 
surrounded by well-built high walls of a white colour. The -windows 
were protected by golden lattices, and decorated with a profusion of jewel- 
lery. The stairs were easy of ascent; the rooms were furnished with 
commodious seats and clothing and garlands ; and the whole was redolent 
with the perfume of the finest agalloehum. The houses were white as 
the goose, bright as the moon, and looked picturesque even from a distance 
of four miles. They were free from obstructions, ];)rovided with doors of 
uniform height, but of various quality, and inlaid with numerous metal 
ornaments, even as the 2 :)eak of the Himalaya. The puiiices were refrcvshod 
by the very sight of the mansions. ’’f 

With a view to j^i^event disorder, and to enforce disci];)line and the 
due desi^ateh of business, Yudhishthira so arranged that each de 2 >artment 
of the ceremony should be 2)laced under one of his jn’incii^al relatives, or of 
a friend. To see to the 2 >i*oper distribution of food was the task assigned 
to Buhsasana, brother of Buryodhana. To A^vathama, “ a warrior Brah- 
man of saintly descent,” was assigned the duty of attending to the recep- 
tion and entertainment of Brahmans, and to Sanjaya the same duty with 
reference to the regal and military guests. The venerable old chief Ehish- 
ma and the equally venerable chief Brona were solicited to act as su 2 )erin- 
^ Maliabkarata, Book II, chapter 32. 
t Ilbid., chapter 33. 
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tendeiit-generals, and to see that nothing went amiss. To Kripa, “ another 
saintly personage’ fell the duty of distributing presents of gold' and 
jewels. Bahlika, Bhritarashtra, Somadatta, and Jayadratha, were reques- 
ted to act as masters of the ceremony ; Duryodliana was requested to see to 
the due receipt of the presents and tributes brought by the assembled 
guests ; and Krishna undertook to wash the feet of the Brahmans. 

Passing over some fulsome panegyric on the profusion of wealth 
brought by the tributaries, and the lavish way in which it was distributed 
among Brahmans and others, we come to the last day of the ceremony, 
■when Tudhishthira sat amidst the assembled guests in imperial magni- 
ficence ready to receive the homage of alias the sovereign lord of India. 
The enthusiasm all round was overflowing, and the praises of the great 
chief resounded on every side. The priests had offered their last obla- 
tions on the sacred fire, and all eyes were turned towards “ the observed of 
all observers”, the cynosure of every eye”, to behold the crowning act of this 
majestic ceremony, the acknowledgement of allegiance to the noble chieftain. 
Bhishma, at this moment, rose from his seat, and, advancing to the foot of 
the throne, addressed the chief, saying, It is your duty, O chief, first to 
show your respect to the assembled guests. Six are the persons, who 
receive, on such occasions, that mark of respect, the argliya; and these are 
the tutor, the chief priest, the brother-in-law, the sprinkler of the holy 
water, the king, and the dearest friend. They have all assembled here, and 
abided with us for a year ; let an arghya he prejmred for each of them, and 
it is for you to select whom you would honour most.”* 

The offering proi>osed was not a part of the religious ceremony, but a 
mark of social distinction, and it consisted of flowers, sandal paste, a few 
grains of rice, and a few blades of Durva grass sprinkled with water. From 
what time this offering has been current in this country, it is impossible 
now accurately to determine ; hut there is no doubt that it has been known 
from a very early period, for it is named in old ritualistic works as an 
offering meet for gods. Ordinarily this is preceded by another offering 
called Fddya^ or water for washing the feet. To a guest coming from a 
distance nothing is more i^efreshing in a hot climate, like that of India, 
than a wash, and essences and flowers immediately after it, cannot but be 
grateful. And what were at first necessities soon assmned the character of 
formal ceremonial acts, and to this day the offerings are regularly made in 
the orthodox form to bridegrooms and priests. In a modified form the 
(irgliya appears under the name of mdlyct-cliandana or flower garlands and 
sandal paste” ^ which are offered to all guests on quasi- religious ceremonial 
occasions, such as marriages, sraddhas, &c., social distinction being indicated 
by the order in which the offering is made, the noblest guest getting it 

^ Mababharata, Book IT, chapter 35, 
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first, and tlie rest successively according to their respective ranks. The 
law o£ precedence is strictly observed, and frequent disputes arise whenever 
there is a departure. Within the last fifty years there have been at least 
a dozen disputes in Calcutta alone about the claims of particular individuals 
to this honour. At other than religious or quasi-religious ceremonials, the 
sandal paste is replaced by otto-of -roses, and the garlands by bouquets. 
The Muhammadans in India adopted the custom from the Hindus, and at 
Darbars substituted prepared betel leaf (pan) for the nosegay. In this last 
form the Governors- Generals and Viceroys of Her Britannic Majesty have 
hitherto honoured their Indian guests. Yudhishthira, knowing well how 
ticklish people were on the subject, declined to decide the question as regards 
the king who should first be honoured, and sought the advice of his friends. 

BHshma was of opinion that Krishna was the most renowned among 
the princes, and should first receive the mark of respect. Others also 
sided with him ; and, the natural healing of Yudhishthii'a being in favour 
of his dearly-beloved and faithful cousin, the offering w^as presented to him. 
The act, however, proved a veritable apple of discord. Slsupala, king 
of Chedi, could not at all tolerate it, and denounced it as grossly 
partial and unjust. In a long and eloquent speech he showed that Krishna 
was not a king, as his father and elder brother were living, and there were 
several potentates present who were infinitely his siij>erior, and that on 
an occasion like the Kajasfiya, the question of precedence was of vital 
imj)ortance, and should not be hastily disjposed off. Addressing the Panda- 
vas and Bhishma, he said — 

“ 111 the presence of the assembled host of kings, Krishna is by no 
means entitled to this distinction. Through favour alone you have done 
him the honour, and it is unworthy of you. You are, however, yomig, and 
know nothing of what is becoming in such cases ; the duty in such cases is a 
delicate one, while Bhishma (whose advice you have accepted) is narrow- 
minded, and has long since lost his senses. Time-serving saints like you, 
Bhishma, are detestable in the assembly of good men. Under what sem- 
blance of reason have you presented the argliya to Krishna who is not a 
king ? and with ivhat face has he, in an assembly like this, accepted the 
offering ? Should you think him to be senior by age, he cannot in the 
presence of his father Vasudeva deserve the honour. It is true Krishna has 
always been a well-wisher and follower of you, sons of Kuru, but it is 
imbecoming of you to give him the x>recedence in the presence of (your 
father-in-law) king Drupada. If you have done him honour under the 
imxiression of his being an Acharya or ex]DOunder of the S'astras, you have 
been equally wrong, for he cannot claim precedence where the venerable 
professor Broija is present. Equally have you done WTong if you say 
that you have selected him as a priest (Eitvig) of the highest distinc- 
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tion, for lie cannot earn that distinction in the presence of the hoary- 
headed Dvaipayana (Vyasa) . How dare yon raise Krishna to a higher 
position than that of such noble personages as the son of Santann, the 
nohle Bhishma who can command his own death, the valiant hero and highly 
learned Asvathama, the king of kings Dnryodhana, the most learned pro- 
fessor of Bharata, Edipa, the learned professor of Kimpurusha Drnma, 
king Enkmi, and S'alya, king of Madra ? Is it becoming that you should 
set aside the favourite pupil of Jamadagni, one who has, by his own 
valour, conquered, in fair fight, the whole race of kings, that valiant hero 
Karna in favour of Krishna ? The son of Yasudeva is not a priest, nor a 
professor, nor a king, and you have selected liim solely because you are 
partial to him. Besides, if you had made up your mind to honour Krishna, 
why have you insulted these kings by inviting them to such an assembly ? 
We did not pay tribute to the honorable son of Kunti from any fear, or 
flattery, or hopes of favour ; we thought him engaged in a noble act and worthy 
of the rank of a suzerain, and therefore yielded to him ; and he has failed to 
treat us with becoming respect. He has in this assembly oflered the argliya 
to Krishna who is in no way deserving of it, and he could not have insulted 
us more seriously. The claim of' the son of Dharma, to be the most 
virtuous, is false, for what virtuous person offers worship to one who is 
bereft of all merit ? Yudhishthira has behaved meanly, and resigned all 
pretention to a sense of justice and duty, by offering the highest honour to 
that wicked scion of the Yrishni race who nefariously assassinated the noble 
king Jarasandha. The sons of Kunti are, however, cowards, mean, and wan- 
dering beggars, and through their meanness they may offer you the honour ; 
but it was your duty, Krishna, to reflect uiion the propriety of the act. 
How could you, knowing yourself to be unworthy, barefacedly acceiit the 
offering ? Even as a dog, having in private tasted a droj) of butter, prides 
itself upon it ; so are you feeling elated by the honour you have got ; but 
know iveU that the offering is not an insult to the royal guests, but a 
ridicule cast on you. Even as the marriage of a eunuch, or the attempt 
of a blind man to enjoy the pleasures of colour, is absurd, so is the tribute 
of royalty paid to one who owns no kingdom. This act of to-day fully 
illustrates the nature of Bhishma and Yudhishthira’s claim to good sense, 
and the character of Krishna.”* Saying this, he rose from his seat, and 
was about to leave the assembly along with some of the guests ; when 
Yudhishthira came forward and tried his best to pacify the irate chief. 
Bhishma, Bhima, and others also interposed; but to no avail. Slsupala, 
naturally of an ungovernable temper, spoke in the most violent terms. 
He inveighed particularly against Bhishma for his advice, and bitterly 
taunted Krishi^a for his many shortcomings. Words rose high, and the 
* Mahabharata, H, chapter 36. 
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tumult became general. TKe proud and martial spirit o£ many o£ the 
chiefs sided Avith the king of Ohedi, and from words they rushed to arms, 
when Krishna, in a fit of passion, knocked off the head of Sfisupala with 
his discus, and brought the tumult to an end. 

Mr. Wheeler is of opinion that this legend has been engrafted by the 
Brahmanical compilers on the story of the Pan (lavas for a sinister purpose. 
His arguments are,* 1st, Because the legend is at variance with the mythic 
account of the paAulions from which the Bajas are said to have beheld the 
sacrifice.’’ 2nd, Because it is of a character suited to the unruly habits of 
the Yadavas, but inconsistent with the Kshatriyas of the Eoyal house of 
Bharata, who were scrupulous in the observance of order and law.” 8rd, 
Because no trace of the custom ax^pears in the ancient ritual of the Baja- 
siiyaas x^reserved in the Aitareya Brahmana.” 4th, Because “ the Bajasuya 
Avas a ceremony exi^ressive of the sux^eriority of the Baja who performed the 
sacrifice”, and he could not be expected to honoiTr another. 5th, Because 
“ the custom of off ering the argliya as a token of resx^ect or act of worshix> 
belonged to the Buddhist period, and was essentially a form of worshix> 
antagonistic to that of sacrifice.” The first argument is founded on a 
mistake. The sacrifice lasted for a whole year, and it is distinctly mentioned 
that the guests assembled in the Sacrificial Hall to be present at the imperial 
baptism when the dispute occurred. The pavilions Avere so constructed that 
the princes could, from them, behold the sacrifice going on, but the princes 
were not there on the occasion in question. The second is a mere assump- 
tion. The legends of the Kshatriyas of the house of Bharata shoAV them 
to have been as unruly as the Yadavas, with whom they were intimately 
connected by marital and other ties. Besides the very fact of the Kshatri- 
yas of the house of Bharata having been scru|)ulously observant of order 
and laAV, would, in a question of so much importance as precedence, suggest 
the idea of resenting affronts. The higher the civilization, the more trouble- 
some becomes the settlement of the table of precedence and court etiquette. 
To Englishmen familiar with the heart-brnming which often results even from 
mistakes in leading x:>ersons to the prh^ate dinner table, it would not be diffi- 
cult to conceive hoAV a slight of that descrixotion at a grand ceremonial Avould 
be calculated to irritate the x^^^oud sx3irit of ancient warriors, and it is Avell 
known that the Hindus have always been most punctilious in this respect, 
Eurther, if in 1870 of the Christian era, a Kshatriya chief, the Bana of 
J odhx3ur, could so far carry his recusancy on a question of j^recedence, as to 
necessitate his expulsion from British territory AAdthin twenty-four hours, 
it Avould by no means be unreasonable to suppose that an ancestor of his 
could commit himself in a similar manner three thousand years ago. 
The third is due to an oversight ; for had the critic looked to the Avording 
* History of India, I., p. 171. 
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of tKe cliapter on the Eajastiya in the Aitariya Brahmana, he would 
have found that it does not profess to give the whole of the ritual, hut 
only the Shastras and Stotras required at the Soma day of the Eajasuya,”^^ 
and its evidence therefore is immaterial. The fourth has arisen from 
a misapprehension of the real nature of the rite. An emperor doing honour 
to his guests, does no more thereby lower himself in his majesty than 
does the father-in-law become inferior to a bridegroom who accepts the 
position of a son, by offering him an argliya. The fifth, like the second, 
is a mere assumption. There is not a tittle of evidence to show that the 
Buddhists originated the argliga by way of protest to the sacrifices of the 
Yedas, and there is nothing in the arghga decidedly and exclusively cha- 
racteristic of Buddhism. The Buddhists were not foreigners importing 
foreign customs and manners, but schismatics who, like the followers of 
Luther and Wicliife, rejected all idolatrous, unmeaning, and superstitious 
rituals and observances, but retained all social rules and customs of their 
forefathers. Even Piyadasi, the greatest opponent of Hinduism, did not 
think it inconsistent with his principle to enjoin, in his rock edicts, due re- 
spect to Brahmans, A priori it is, therefore, to be supposed that the Bud- 
dhists did not reject so innocent a custom as that of offering flowers and 
incense to a guest. The Hindu-hating Muhammadans adopted it from the 
Hindus. Besides, the Buddhists do not in the present day offer argliyas^ 
and, except in their Tantras, avowedly borrowed from the Hindus, there is 
no mention of the rite in their ancient books. 

To turn however to the Eajasuya of the Pandavas. The tumult having 
subsided, the crowning act of the long protracted sacrifice was duly performed. 
The consecrated water was with all solemnity sprinkled on the newly-created 
emjjeror, allegiance was acknowledged by all the guests, and the ceremony 
was brought to a conclusion amidst the cheers and congratulations of one and 
aU. The guests now dispersed, the chiefs with every mark of honour and 
consideration, each being accompanied by a brother of Yudhishthira to the 
confines of the Eaj ; and the Brahmans loaded with the most costly gifts. 

Mr. Wheeler opines that “ the so-called Eajas who really attended the 
Eajasuya were, in all probability, a rude company of half-naked warriors, who 
feasted boisterously beneath the shade of trees. Their conversation was 
very likely confined to their domestic relations, such as the state of their 
health, of their families, the exploits of their sons, and the marriages of 
their daughters ; or to their domestic circumstances, such as herds of cattle, 
harvests of grain, and feats of arms against robbers and wild beasts. Their 
highest ideas were probably simple conceptions of the gods who sent heat 
and rain ; who gave long life, abundance of children, prolific cattle, and 
brimming harvests j and who occasionally manifested their wrath in light- 
^ Hang’s Translation, p. 495. 
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ning and thtnider, in devasting tempests and destroying floods. Such, in 
all ])robability, was tlie general character of the festive multitude who sat 
down upon the grass at the great feast, to eat and drink vigorously to the 
honour and glory of the new As a fancy sketch of what a race of 

primitive savages may be expected to do at a feast this is perfect. From 
our knowledge of the Juangahs of Western Orissa, of the Santals of the 
Kharakpur Hills, and of the Kharwars of Rohtas, we can easily perceive the 
natural exactitude of the picture in every line. But those who have read 
the Mahabharata in the original, cannot but think that it is not author- 
ised by a single syllable to be met with in that work ; and as we have to 
deal with the account of the feast as given in it, and not what the 
materials were on which it is founded, the sketch seems somewhat 
out of* place. If we are to resolve the tents (awnings) under which 
the Brahmans were lodged, the mansions provided for the royal guests, 
the assembly hall, the golden seats, the crystal fountains and mirrors, the pre- 
sents of rich stuffs, horses, golden trappings, and highly prized incenses, the 
stewards, croupiers, chamberlains, the court etiquette, heralds, and ambas- 
sadors, to a motley crowd of “ half naked savages feasting under trees, seated 
on the grass,” what is there to prevent our rejecting the whole as a myth ? — 
the baseless fabric of a poet’s vision, unworthy of being reckoned as an historic 
description ? Mr. Wheeler attributes them to interpolations made by the 
Brahmanieal priestcraft long after the original of the Mahabharata had been 
compiled. Now, the account of the Bajasuya given in that work appears 
under five heads, omitting the first on consultation which is of no interest. 
The heads are : 1st, the assassination of Jarasantha ; 2nd, the conquest of 
the four quarters ; 3rd, the sacrifice ; 4th, the offering of the arghya / and 5th, 
the destruction of Slsupala. Of these the first and the second are, according 
to the critic, evidently a myth of the Brahmanieal compilers who sought 
to promulgate the worshqD of Krishna.” The third, he believes to be, an 
extravagant exaggeration” of a feast celebrated by “ half -naked savages unde^ 
the shade of trees” ; and the last two, he suspects, are partly borrowed from 
the Buddhists, and partly from the traditions of the Yadavas, and engrafted 
on the original story of the Pandavas. Thus, out of the five chapters we 
have four entirely rejected, and an insignificant residuum of one accepted in 
a sense which the words of the text do not openly admit. The obvious in- 
ference under the circumstances should be that the work in its entirety is a 
forgery, and not that an original has been tampered with and corrupted. 
In that case, however, the whole fabric of the learned author’s ‘‘ Ancient 
India”, founded on the Mahabharata, must fall to the ground. 

If nine teen- twentieths of an account are to be rejected, and the remain- 
ing twentieth is to be so transmogrified as to be utterly unlike the original, 

* History of India, I, p. 167. 
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it would be quite misleading to put it fortb. as a picture of that original. 
Even if it be true, it would be like tbe skeleton of Hercules put forth 
as Hercules in flesb and blood, or an uncarved stone of the Partbenon 
put forth to represent tbe cbaracter of that renowned work of art. 
Doubtless, tbe Pandavas were a primitive people, and twelve bundred years 
before tbe Cbrlstian era, it would be unreasonable to look, among them, 
for tbe refinements of tbe iiineteentb century j but tbe question before us 
is as to wbat tbe state of civilization was wbicb they bad attained, and to 
reject tbe only available evidence in tbe case, tbe Mababbarata, on tbe a 
priori assumption that, inasmucb as they must bave been tbe counterparts of 
tbe Juangabs of our day, they could not bave been so civilized as to command 
bouses and tents, or tbe comforts and conveniences of furniture and clothing, 
is, to say tbe least, an unpbilosopbical mode of argument. To create one’s 
own major, in order to deduce therefrom a foregone conclusion, is not tbe most 
logical method for the miravelling of tbe tangled maze of historical truth. 
Tbe question, besides, suggests itself, if the Pandavas were really naked 
savages, wbat bad they to do with tbe rite of tbe Eajasiiya ? It is imj^ossible 
to conceive that their circumstances remaining as they are the Juangabs 
or tbe Andamanese could think of such a politico-religious rite, and in tbe 
case of persons of their condition three thousand years ago, such an idea would 
be totally unwarrantable. We bave tbe authority of tbe Aitareya Brabmana 
of tbe Eig Yeda, and the Sanbitas and tbe Brabmanas of tbe Black and tbe 
White Yajur Vedas, whose antiquity and authenticity are unimpeacbed, to 
show that tbe rite under notice was well known to tbe Aryans from a 
very remote period of antiquity, and tbe description given in those works 
of tbe rite and its requirements, indicates that tbe social and political con- 
dition of their authors was considerably more advanced than those of men 
who bave no higher conception of a solemn religious rite than entering into 
a drinking bout, seated on tbe grass under tbe shade of trees. Tbe Pan- 
davas, if such a family ever lived, must have lived either before tbe date of 
tbe Vedas, or after it. In tbe former case, they could not bave performed 
tbe ceremony, for tbe ceremony bad not been then designed. If tbe latter, 
they must bave known tbe Vedic ordinances, and been in a condition to 
follow them. And in either case tbe theory of naked savages feasting 
under tbe shade of trees to celebrate tbe rite in question must be given up 
as untenable. Tbe story of tbe Pandavas may, for aught we know to tbe 
contrary, be all a myth, even as that of tbe Iliad founded, as supposed by 
some, on an allegory of the Dawn chased by tbe rising sun ; but as in tbe 
latter case tbe Iliad must be accepted as a history of tbe inner life of 
men and manners in tbe earliest days of tbe Greeks, so must tbe Mababbarata 
be accepted as a record of tbe life of the Aryans m India a few centuries 
before tbe time when tbe Iliad was composed j and in tbe account of tbe 
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Bajasiiya we cannot lielp acce|)ting a picture of what at least was the ideal 
of such a rite in those days. 

The Mahabharata does not give any sample of the conversations of the 
assembled guests at the Bajasuya. The Brahmans are said to have discoursed 
about the particular forms in which certain ceremonies had to be performed, 
but the ipsisuma verha oi their discourses are not given. The speeches of 
Slsiipala, denouncing the claim of Krishna to the argliga, are fluent and fiery, 
though not quite so elevated in tone as some of the Homeric speeches are ; 
but such as they are, we cannot gather from them any idea of the common 
topics of private conversation of the guests. It is probable, ho-wever, that 
Mr. Wheeler is perfectly right in his guess about them. W arriors in olden 
times were rarely noted for their literary acquirements or polish, and some 
roughness was inseparable from them even in Europe two hundred years ago ; 
and the private conversation of such men could not take a very lofty tone. 
It is extremely doubtful if at Versailles during the coronation of Emperor 
William, the guests among themselves discussed on transcendental philo- 
sophy. Certain it is that even in om' own day a little less of sensational 
talk and |)ri vat e scandal at tea i:)arties and private gatherings would be a 
positive gain to society. Anyhow under no circumstance can the staple of 
private eoiiversatioii among particular groups of men help us to any exact 
idea of the social and intellectual condition of a whole race or tribe. 

As to the ideas of the Paiidavas regarding the Divinity, some of the 
mantras quoted below will, we think, be found to be much more reliable 
guides, than any guesses based on a priori arguments. 

The rituals of the Bajasuya do not a]Dpear in the Mahabharata even 
in a brief summary. It did not fall within the scope of that work — an 
avowedly epic poem — ^tb dwell upon so dry and recondite a subject ; nor is 
there, as already stated, any single treatise or guide-book extant in which the 
whole of the details may be found arranged consecutively. The Sahhita of the 
Big Veda, which suj^plies some of the 23rincipal mantras of the rite, has no- 
where used the word Bajasuya. The Sama is equally silent, and so is the Athar- 
va. One of the Braliinanas of the Big Veda, the Aitareya, however, devotes 
an entxi'e book to the rites of the last day of the sacrifice on which the king 
is made to sit on a throne, consecrated with holy water, driven in a chariot, 
and offered a goblet each of the Soma beer and arrack ; and also specifies a 
few of the hymns which are to be recited in connexion with some of the 
different ceremonials and offerings which make them np. The only subject 
which it describes at an}?- length is the ahhislieh^a, or the |)ouriiig of consecrated 
water on the king and its attendant rites. The Safihita of the Madhyandini 
Sakha of the Wliffe Yajush treats of the subject at a greater length, and 
supplies most of the mantras required ; but the mantras occur dis|>ersed 
under different heads. The Taittiriya Sahhita of the Black Yajush and its 
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corresponding Brahmana, however, make ample amends for the shortcomings 
of the others. They treat of the rite in nearly its entirety from the begin- 
ning to the end, and supply by direct citations or references all the mantras 
required to be muttered while making the various offerings to the fire, and 
those which should precede, or follow, the offerings, as also those which are 
required for bathing, drinking, mounting a car, and other formalities and 
ceremonies which have to be gone through. They are silent, however, as to 
the particular stages of the rite when the Eig mantras are to be repeated, 
and the Sama hymns to be chanted, and these we know from other sources 
are inseparable from the rites prescribed by the Yajur Veda. The details, too, 
as given are insufferably tedious and puerile in some respects, and vexatiously 
obscure and unintelligible in others. Instructions are also wanting as to how 
often the rites are to be repeated, and how the time over which they spread 
is to be filled up. 

It appears that the Eajastiya, as a religious sacrifice, was not a distinct 
and independent ceremony, but a collection of several separate rites celebrated 
consecutively, according to a given order, and spreading over a period of 
twelve months. It required the services of several priests, and unlimited 
supplies of butter, rice, sacrificial animals, 8oma wine, and other articles ap- 
propriate for a Yajna, as also frequent and heavy presents of gold and kine 
to the priests and Brahmanas. 

The time allotted to the preliminary rites was divided into three equal 
periods, each of which bore a separate name, and during each a particular 
roxmd of ceremonies had to be gone through. From the number of months 
included in each of the three periods its most appro|)riate name would be a 
ClidtwrmaBya, or a ^ quadrimensial rite’ j but the name, it seems, did not 
originate merely from the fact of there being four months in each period, 
but from the circumstance of the time being devoted to the performance of a 
sacrificial rite of that name prescribed in the Vedas. It commenced usually 
when the 14th and the 15th of the waxing moon of the month of Phalguna, 
(February — March) came into conjunction ; but in the event of an accident 
on that day the new moon of the month of Chaitra (March — April) was 
deemed the next best, and offerings were made, at morning, noon and 
evening, regularly every day for four lunar months ; the Darsa and the 
Purnamasa rites being celebrated alternately on the successive new and 
full moons, and the Prayuja. rite on every full moon. The Chatnrmasya 
was ordained for both Brahmans and Kshatriyas, and was held in great 
veneration. When the Buddhist set aside the old Vedic rites, they could 
not altogether reject the Chatnrmasya, so they retained the name, but 
changed its character. Instead of in March, they commenced the rite at 
about the end of June, or early in July ; and in lieu of offerings to the fire, 
they took to systematic and formal reading of their scriptures. The rains 
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rendered travelling and itinerary mendicancy inconvenient, and shelter under 
the roof of a hermitage, or monastery, was an absolute necessity ; and the 
period of this confinement was, therefore, the best adapted for reading and 
particular forms of penance. Erom the circumstance of the ceremony being 
observed in the rainy weather, it had the alternative name o£ Wassd or ^'the 
autumnal rite.” When Hinduism revived, the Chaturmasya could not be 
conveniently sent back to the season when it was originally celebrated, so in 
the modern calender it begins on the 11th of the waning moon in S'ravana 
(July), and terminates on the 11th of the waxing moon in Kartika, (Octo- 
ber— November) ; though the ceremony is not finally closed until the full 
moon following. Women and hermits are the principal observers of this 
ceremony in the present day, and it is made up of a series of fasts and 
penances : some abstaining from the evening meal, or rice altogether ; some 
taking their food served on the bare ground; some giving up the use of 
bedsteads ; others eschewing the use of betel leaf, condiments and rich food 
of all kinds. Abstinence from flesh meat and fish, from fine clothing, and 
from indulgence in singing, dancing, and music are obligatory on all. In 
some of its features the new rite bears a close resemblance to the Lent of 
the Christian Church, and, curiously enough, its old prototype, the Vedic 
rite, commenced at about the same time. 

The sacrifice opened with the cooking of eight pots of frumenty for a 
divinity named Anumiti, who, according to some, is the presiding spirit of the 
interval between the 14th and the 15th lunation, but, in the opinion of others, 
that of fertile land. The frumenty being duly consecrated and ofered, a 
fee of one milch cow was to be given to the priest. The object of this offer- 
ing was to pacify the earth and make her agreeable and favourably disposed to 
the sacrifice. Then followed an offering of one potful of frumenty to JSTirriti, 
the personation of barren land, or the evil genius which causes mischief and 
interruptions to the progress of the rite. The fee (Dakshind) for this 
offering was a piece of black cloth with a black fringe ; and this offering 
had to be made while standing at the doorway, so as to protect the sacri- 
ficial hall from her encroachment. Offerings next followed to Aditya, 
Vishnu, Agni, Indra, Soma, and Sarasvati,to each a specific number of platters 
of the frumenty, and an appropriate fee for the priest who consecrated those 
offerings on the fire. The fee varied from a bit of gold to a calf, a bull, 
or one or two milch cows. The full-moon rite, Purnamasa, was then 
performed with offerings of Soma beer and animal sacrifice as ordained 
under that head in the Vedas, 

After this preliminary homa, the rites proper of the first Chatur- 
masya, which bore the specific name of Vaisvadeva Darm, began. These 
included a daily round of offerings, morning, noon, and evening, the arti- 
cles offered being mostly clarified butter and frumenty cooked with grains 
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of various kinds, not excepting several species of wild grass, the seeds of 
which, though now no longer thought of as edible, seem to have been prized 
not only as articles fit for presentation to the gods but as nutritious food. 
The mantras of course differed for every separate offering, and the 
ritual was very scrupulously fixed for the morning, noon, and evening 
observances ; but for the successive days there was little or no change, except 
on the successive new and full moons when the Barsa and the Purnamasa 
were celebrated with the usual offerings of beer, and the joriests and 
their congregations rega,led theniselves with the intoxicating beverage. One 
of the mantras from the Black Yajur Brahmana contains a curious reference 
to an iron instrument put inside the mouth for governing and guiding horses. 
This completely refutes the accuracy of the statement made by Arrian that 
the Indians at the time of Alexander’s invasion knew not the use of the 
bit or snaffle, and tied a piece of raw bullock’s hide round the lower part of 
the horse’s jaw.^ The name for the bit or snaffle in the olden days was 
Mhana,.^ Subsequently the word was substituted. 

The second period of four months bore the name of Varima-pragJidsa 
Farva. It commenced in the month of Asadha (June— -July), or S'ravana 
(July — August), according as the first period commenced in Phalguna or 
Chaitra. The aitieles of offering during this period included, besides the 
frumenty, grains, clarified butter, &c,, an occasional allowance of mutton. 
The arrangement of the altars was slightly changed, and the mantras used 
were mostly different, but the gods invoked were the same, and the alter- 
nate celebration of the Barsa and the Piirnamasa rites, as also of the 
Prayuja, was regularly continued. 

The third period opened with the performance of a group of rites 
called the Bdhamedlia Farva, which took up two days, the first devoted to 
three homas, and the second to nine homas, and three offerings to the manes — 
MaMpitri yaj na. The homas of the second day were designed for the Maruts. 
It is said that “Indra having destroyed Yritra, ran away, thinking that he 
had done wrong. (Meeting the Maruts in the way) he asked, ' Who can 
ascertain this (whether I have killed Vritra or not) ?’ The Maruts replied, 

^ We shall give you the blessing, and ascertain the fact ; do you give us 
the first oblation.’ They then played about (on the corpse of Yritra 
and were satisfied that it was lifeless) . Hence the p>lay of players, and 
therefore are the oblations first given to the Maruts for success in war- 
fare.” The details of the offering to the manes were very much like 
what is well known in connexion with the ordinary sraddhas, but the man- 
tras were different, and the rite was looked upon with special veneration. 

* Tide Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, I. p, 128. 

t •^T trwr^T i ^rsrr^r i fr%- 

( Black Yajur SafiMM, II. p. 27. 
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It was followed, on a subsequent day, by another feast for the manes, and it 
was called TryamlaJca Durodma, In tMs the sjhrit of each ancestor had a 
separate platter of cake or ball of barley steeped in ghi, and an extra one was 
designed for those who would ascend the region of the Manes (Pitris) at a 
future time. The balls of course, as usual in sraddhas, were consecrated, but 
not put on the ground. They were thrown upwards and received back on the 
palm of the hand. The divinity invoked afterwards was Rudra, who is 
described as a cruel god, with three eyes — tri ‘ three,’ and amhaha ‘ eyes,’ 
\vhence the name of the rite. Amba is referred to as the wife of the god. 
The object of the rite seems to have been the prevention of the destruction 
of crops by vermin, through the pacification of their lord, who is described 
as the master of rats.”^ To the modern Indian reader, this passage will 
appear remarkable, as it is universally knowm in the present day, as it was 
in those of the Puranas, that the rat was the favourite of Ganesa, the son 
of Rudra, and not of Rudra himself. There is, however, no contradiction, 
as the vehicle of the son may well be a favourite of the father. As during 
the two preceding periods, so in this, the Darsa, the Purnamasa and the 
Prayuja rites were celebrated with a lavish consumption of 8o7na beer, 
but in the absence of a manual I cannot ascertain if the Homas and the 
S'raddlias were repeated every fortnight ; (apparently they were,) and how 
the other days of the period were occujpied. The Sastras and Sama hymns 
of this period are also unknown to me. 

On the completion of the three quadrimensial rites extending over a 
period of one year, four separate rites were enjoined for the first day of 
the new year. The first of these was called Smiasirya, and it included 
o:fferings of twelve platters of frumenty to Indra and Agni /one platterful 
of the same to the Yisvedevas, twelve platters of cakes to Indra as a com- 
bination of Simd ‘ wind,’ and Szra ‘ the sun,’ milk to Yaym, and one platter- 
ful to Surya. The fee to the priest for the rite was twelve heads of kine. 

The next was called Didra turya or Indi'a the fourth,” the other three 
associates being Agni, Rudra, and Yaruna. It included offerings of eight 
plattersful of frumenty to Agni, a platterful of the same made of a kind of 
wild paddy, called G-dvidJmlca, to Rudra, curdled milk to Indra, and fru- 
menty made of barley to Yaruna. The fee for this rite was a cow fit to 
carry loads. 

The third rite, called Daneheddimiya, was performed at night, when five 
loads of different kinds of wood were offered to the fire along with clarified 
butter. The object of this rite was to j)revent Rakshasas from causing 
interruptions. The last rite was called Apdmdrga Soma, because it was 
accomplished by offering, at early dawn, a handful of meal made of the seeds 
of a wild weed named Apamarga, (Acheranthes aspra) on a burning fagot. 

^ I Commentary % | 
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The story in connexion with this rite says ; “ once on a time Indra, having 
destroyed Yritra and other Asnras, failed to find out the Asura Namuchi. 
At last he seized him, and the two wrestled together ; Indra was overpower- 
ed, and on the point of being hilled ; when the Asura told him, ‘ Let us enter 
into an agreement for peace, and I shall let you alone ; promise only that you 
will not attempt to kill me with a dry or a fiuid substance, nor during day 
nor at night.’ (The agreement was accordingly ratified, but Indra was not 
satisfied.) He collected some foam, which was neither dry nor moist, and, 
at dawn, when the sun had not risen, which was neither day nor night in 
this region, struck the head of the Asura with that foam. The Asura 
complained that he (Indra) was a murderer of his friend. From the head 
(of the Asura) was produced the herb Apamarga. Performing a homa with 
that herb, he (Indra) destroyed the Eakshasas.”’^ 

For the day following six rites were enjoined, including offerings to 
some of the minor deities who protect infants from their conception to the 
time when they learn to speak. The articles offered call for no remark. 
The fee in four cases was one or more cows of particular colour or quality, 
gold in one, and a horse in the last. 

The rites aforesaid were all performed in the king’s own sacrificial 
hall, where the necessary altars were prepared for the purpose. But after 
the last-named rite, some offerings had to be made on successive days in the 
houses of his subjects, and they were collectively called Raterindm Smi or 
“ the rite of the wealthy.” The first offering was made to Yrishaspati in the 
house of the High Priest Brahma ; the second to Indra, in the house of a 
Kshatriya; the third to Aditya, in the house of the anointed Queen j the 
fourth to Nirriti, in that of the queen who is not a favourite 5 the fifth to 
Agni, in that of the Commandei*-in- Chief ; the sixth to Yaruna, in that of 
the charioteer ; the seventh to the Maruts, in that of a public prostitute ; 
the eighth to Savita, in that of the chamberlain or warder of the gymna- 
sium ; the ninth to the Asvins, in that of the treasurer j the tenth to 
Pushan, in that of the ryot who shares the produce with the king ; the 
eleventh to Eudra, in that of a gambler. Each of these offerings had its 
appropriate fee. On the completion of these, two other rites, respectively 
called Bikshaiuya and Devasuva, had to be performed in the king’s own 
sacrificial hall. They occupied one day, and completed the preliminary rites 
necessary for the most important act of the sacrifice — the Im|)erial bathing 
on: AhhishehJia, ♦ 

The account of the Ahhisheha given in the YHiite Yajur Brahmana is 
nearly as full as that which occurs in the Black Yajur, but the Brahmana 
of the latter which elaborates it is, at every stej), interru|)ted by innumerable 
little stories of no interest. 

* Taitthya Sanhita, Yol. II. p. 95. 
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The religiouvS rites performed on the last day of the great sacrifice were 
twofold — one appertaining to the celebration of an ephemeral (aihdhiJm) 
Soma sacrifice with its morning, noon and evening libations, its animal sacri- 
fices, its nuinerous Shastras and Stotras, and its chorus of Sama hymns, and 
the other relating to the bathing and its attendant acts of mounting a car, 
symbolically conquering the whole earth, receiving the homage of the priests, 
and quaffing a goblet of. Soma beer and another of arrack, together with 
the rites appertaining thereto. 

The pro23er time for the ceremony was the new moon after the full moon 
of Phalguna, i. < 9 ., at about the end of March. The fluids required for the 
bathing were of seventeen kinds according to the Madhyandiniya school of 
the White Yajush, and sixteen or seventeen” according to the Taittiiiya- 
kas. The former, however, gives a list of 18 kinds^ ; thus — 1st, the water 

^ The discrepancy is explained by taking tbe Sarasvati water to be tbe princmal 
ingredient, and tbe others tbe regular ritual articles. For tbe Abbisbeka of Vaislmavite 
idols of wood, stone or metal, recommended by later rituals, tbe articles required ai’o 
considerably more numerous, but tbey do not include all those which tbe Yedas give 
above. Thus, tbey enumerate, 1st, clarified butter ; 2nd, curds; 3rd, milk ; 4th, cow- 
dung ; 5th, cow’s urine ; 6tb, ashes of bull’s dung ; 7tb, honey ; 8tb, sugar ; 9th, Ganges 
water or any pure water ; 10th, water of a river which has a masculine name ; 11th, 
water of a river which has a feminine name ; 12th, ocean water ; 13th, water from a 
watei'fall ; T 4th, water from clouds; loth, water from a sacred pool; 16 th, water in 
which some fruits have been steeped; 17th, water in which five kinds of astringent 
leaves have been steeped ; 18th, hot water ; 19th, water dripping from a vessel having 
a thousand holes in its bottom ; 20th, water from a jar having some mango leaves in it ; 
21st, water from eight pitchers ; 22nd, water in which kusa grass has been steeped ; 
23rd, water fmm a jar used in sprinkling holy water (mnUhumhlia) ; 24th, sandal- wood 
water ; 25th, water scented with fragrant flowers ; 26th, water scented with fried grains ; 
27th, water scented with Jatamansi and other aromatics ; 28th, water scented with 
certain drugs collectively called Mahaushadhi ; 29th, water in which five kinds of 
precious stones have been dipped ; 30th, earth from the hed of the Ganges ; 31st, earth 
dug out hy the tusk of an elephant ; 32nd, earth from a mountain ; 3Srd, earth from 
the hoof of a horse ; 34th, earth from around the root of a lotus ; 35th, earth from a 
mound made hy white-ants ; 36th, sand from the hed of a river ; 37th, earth from the 
point where two rivers meet ; 38th, earth from a boar’s lair ; 39th, earth Ixom the 
opposite hanks of a river; 40th, cake of pressed sosamum seed ; 41st, leaves of the 
asvattha ; 42nd, mango leaves ; 43rd, leaves of the Mimosa arjuna ; 44th, leaves of a 
particular variety of asvattha ; 45th, flowers of the Champaka ; 46th, blossoms of the 
mango; 47th, flowers of the Sami; 48th, Kunda flowers; 49th, lotus flower; 50th, 
oleander flowers ; 51st, Nagakesara flowers ; 52nd, Tulsi leaves ];)owdei'ed; 5 or d, Bel 
leaves powdered; 54th, leaves of the kunda ; 55th, Barley meal ; 56th, meal of the 
ISfivara grain (a wild paddy) ; 57th, Powdered sesamum seed, 58th, powder of Sati 
leaves, 59th, turmeric powder, 60th, meal of the Syamaka grain, 61st, powdered ginger, 
62nd, powder of Priyangii seeds ; 63rd, rice meal ; 64th, powder of Bel leaves ; 65i]i, 
powder of the leaves of the Amblic myrpbalan; 66th, meal of the kaiigni seed. The 
usual practice is to place a mirror before the idol, thou to fill a small j)itcher with pui’e 
2 B 
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of the Sarasvati river, (SdrasvaU) ; 2Bd, water from a pool or river while 
in a state of agitation from the fall of something into it, (Kallola) ; 8rd, 
water distnrhed by the passage of an army over a ford ; 4'^h, 

water taken during an ebb tide*, (Artheia) ; 5th, water taken during a 
flood tide (OjaslimU) ; 6th, water from the point of Junction of two 
streams produced by a sandbank in a river (Farlvdliini) ; 7th, sea- water 
(ApdmpaU) ; 8th, water from a whirlpool (Apmgarhlid) ; 9th, water 
from a pool in a river where there is no current, ; 10th, 

rain water which fails during sunshine, (S^rgamirGliclias) ; 11th, tank 
water (Mdndd) ; 12th, well-water, (VrajahshUd) ; 13th, dew-di-ops col- 
lected from the tops of grass blades, (Vdid) / 14th, honey (ScwisJitM) / 
15th, liquor amnion, (S'aJcmri) ; 16th, milk (Jmmblmt) ; 17th, clarified 
butter, (Visvahlirit) ; 18th, water heated by exposure to the sun, (Svardt.) 
These waters were collected at proper seasons and opportunities, and 
kept in reserve in pitchers near the northern altar. On the day of the 
ceremony eighteen small vessels made of the wood of the Mens glomerata 
(Udmibara) or of the Calamias rotang (vefasa) were provided, and the 
Adhvaryu, proceeding to the first pitcher, drew some water from it into 
one of the vessels while repeating the mantra, “O honeyed water 
whom the Devas collected, thou mighty one, thou begotten of kings, 
thou enlivener; with thee Mitra and Varuna were consecrated, and 
Indra was freed from his enemies ; I take thee.” He next drew 
some water from the second pitcher, with the mantra O water, thou art 
naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a kingdom to my Yajamana so and 
so (naming the king)”, and then poured into the vessel butter taken four 
times in a ladle, a mantra being repeated to consecrate the operation of 
pouring. In this way all the eighteen vessels being filled and consecrated 
in due form, their contents were all poured into a large bucket made of 
the same wood, while repeating the verse, 0 honeyed and divine ones, 
mix with each other for the promotion of the strength and royal vigour of 
our Yajamana.” The mixture was then removed to the altar oi^posite the 
place of Mitravaruna. The bucket being thus placed, six offerings were made 
to the six divinities, Agni, Soma, Savita, Sarasvati, Pusha, and Yrihas- 
pati. Two sli|)s of Kusa grass were next taken up, a hit of gold was tied to 
each, and the slips thus prepared were then dipped into the bucket, and a 
little water was taken out with them, and sprinkled on the king while 

water, drop in it a small quantity of one of tke articles in tke order above named, and 
lastly to pour tbe mixtxue on the reflected image, through a rosehead called sata- 
Jhara, similar to the gold vessel with a hundred perforations described above. This 
symbolical bathing is found expedient to prevent the paint, and polish of the idols 
being soiled and tarnished. In the case of unbaked idols the necessity for it is im- 
perative, and the bathing is more simple, summary and expeditious. 
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repeating the mantra, I sprinkle this by order of Savita, with a faultless 
thi*ead of grass (^amtra )' — with the light of the sun. You are, 0 waters, 
unassailable, the friends of s|)eech, born of heat, the giver of Soma, and the 
sanctified by mantra, do ye grant a kingdom (to our Yajamana.)’’ 

Four buckets were next brought out, one made of Pahisa wood, (Biitea 
frondosa) OTi% Uduinbara (Mem ylomerata), one of Yata (Fields indica), 
and one of Asvattha (Ficm religiosa)^ and the collected \vaters in the 
bucket were divided into four parts, and poured into them. 

The king was then made to put on his bathing dress, consisting of an 
inner garment for the loins (tdrpya) made of linen or cotton cloth 
steeped in clarified butter, a red blanket for the body (Fandya), an outer 
wrapper tied round the neck like a barber’s sheet (adhimsa)^ and a turban 
(ushmsd). A bow was then brought forth, duly strung,and then handed to 
the king, along with three kinds of arrows, for all which approj)riat 0 
mantras are provided. 

The Adh vary u then, taking the right hand of the king, re 2 :>eated the two 
following mantras : (1st) May Savita appoint you as the sovereign of the 
peo|)le. May Agni, the adored of householders, appoint you the ruler of all 
householders. May Soma, the sovereign of the vegetable kingdom, grant you 
supremacy over vegetables. May Yrihaspati, the developer of speech, bestow 
on you power over speech. May Indra, the eldest, make you the eldest over all. 
May Eudra, the lord of animals, make you supreme over all animals. May 
truthful Mitra make you they>roteetor of truth. May Varuna, the defender 
of virtuous actions, grant you lordship over virtue.” (2nd). “0 well- 

worshipped gods, Do you free so and so (naming the king), the son of so 
and so (naming the father and mother of the king), from ail enemies, and 
enable him to be worthy of the highest duties of Ivshatriyas, of the eldest, 
of the lord of vehicles, and of su^memacy. Through your blessings he has 
become tbe king of such a nation (naming it). 0 ye persons of that nation, 
from this day, he is your king. Of us Brahmans, Soma is the king,” The 
concluding . line of the last mantra is worthy of note, as it exempts the 
Brahmans from the sovereignty of the anointed king. 

A few offerings to the fire next followed, and the king was then made 
emblematically to conquer the four quarters of the earth and the sky. 
Making him advance successively towards the east, north, south, and west, 
the Adhvaryu said, “ Yajamana, conquer the earth. May the metre G ayatri, 
the Eathantara Sama hymn, the Stoma named Trivit, the spring season and 
the Brahman caste protect you on this side.” Yajamana, conquer the 
south. May the metre Trishtup, the Brihat Sama hymn, the fifteen-fold 
Stoma, the summer season and the Kshatriya caste protect you there.” 

Yajamana, conquer the west. May the metre Jagati, the Yairupa Sama 
hymns, the seventeen-fold Stoma,” the rainy season and the Yaisya caste protect 
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you fhere.” “ YajamarLa, conquer the north. May the metre Aimshtup, the 
Yairaja Sdma hymns, the twenty-one-fold Btoma, the Autumn season, and the 
fruits of the earth protect you there.” The king was then made to look 
upwards, and while he did so, the Adhvaryu recited a mantra saying, 
Yajamana, conquer the upper regions. May the metre Pahkti, the Sakvara 
and the Eaivata Sama hymns, the three-fold-nine and the thirty- three-fold 
Stomas, the dewy and the cold seasons, Yigour and Dravina wealth protect 
you there.” 

A stool, made of the wood of the Himosa eateelm (KliacUra) or of the 
Mens glomerata^ having feet about seven inches high, had next to be pro- 
vided, and thereon was spread a tiger skin with the hairy side upwards 
and the head looking to the south, the mantra for the purpose saying, that 
even as the skin Avas the glory of the moon so should it confer glory 
on the king. On the skin was placed a Satamana^ a bit of gold of the weight 
of a hundred measures,*^ or a coin of that name — probably the latter. 
Seated on this bathing stool facing the east, the king had a vessel of gold, 
weighing a B'atamdna and having nine or a hundred perforations in its bottom, 
placed on his head. A piece of copper was also placed under his left foot, and 
a piece of lead under his right foot. The vessel was intended to serve as a rose- 
head for the fluid for the bathing falling in a shower over the head of the king 5 
the copper as the emblem of the head of Namuehi, the chief of the Asuras 
or Demons, who were inimical to religious rites, and the lead that of tatlers 
and wicked people Avho had to be put down. The mantras intended to be 
recited when placing the three articles indicate their character. The king 
recited the mantras, and then kicked away the metals from under his feet. 
After this, he lifted his two hands upwards, repeating appropriate mantras, in 
one of Avhich he promised to rise before the sun every day, and remained in 
that jDosition. Thereupon, the Adhvaryu came forward and stood in front 
of him with the bucket made of Palasa Avood in his hand. The High 
Priest or a relatiA^e of the king stood on the right side with the bucket of 
Udumbara wood, and a Kshatriya ogi the left Avith the bucket made of 
Nyagrodha Avood, while a Vaisya stood behind with the bucket made of 
Asrattha wood, and each on his turn, in the order named, j)oured the contents 
of his bucket on the king’s head. The mantra to be recited when about to 
pour the water runs thus : “ May king Soma and Yaruna and the other 

The Scholiast takes the S'atamdiia to he equivalent to a hundred Icnshnalas or ratis; 
which would he equal to 175 Troy grains ; hut the researches of the learned Mr. Thomas 
clearly prove that the mdna was nearly treble the weight of the rati, and that the Shtci’^ 
mdna was equivalent to 320 ratis or 560 Troy grains, which made it equal to four of the 
well-knoAvn old coin Stwarna, which weighed 140 grains Troy — something like the Greek 
Tetradrachma, hut about tAvice its weight, and of gold. Marsden’s Nt^nmmta Orientalia^ 
New Ed., p. 5. 
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gods who are the defenders of religion protect thy speech ; may they protect 
thy Tital airs ; may they protect thy eyes; may they protect thy ears.” 
The mantra for the Adhvaryu when ponring the water from his bucket, says, 
O Yajamana, I bathe thee with the glory of the moon ; may yon be king 
of kings among kings ; may yon prosj)er in every way ; may yon overcome 
all your enemies. O ye well worshipped Bevas, may yon free so and so (here 
the name of the king) the son of so and so (here the names of his father and 
mother) from all his enemies, and enable him to discharge the highest dnties 
of the Kshatriya, of the eldest, of the owner of the best vehicles, and of his 
own greatness. Throngh yonr blessings he has become the king of snch a 
nation (name). Know ye of that nation, that he has this day become yonr 
king. Of ns, Brahmanas, Soma is the king.” Bor the Brahma the mantra 
is similar to the last, snbstituting only the glory of Agni,” for that of 
the moon, and omitting the names. The Vaisya appealed to the glory of 
God, and the Kshatriya the light of the snn. 

The baptism over, the Emperor descended from his seat, cast off his wet 
clothes, pnt on his regal dress inclnding hogskin shoes, and then took three 
steps forward, symbolically to represent the subjugation of the three regions, 
repeating for each act a separate mantra. The three steps were the counter- 
parts of those by which Vishnn spanned the earth, the upper regions and 
heaven, or those of the snn at sunrise, midday and sunset. The Adhvarjm 
in the meantime offered an oblation to the fire, and the Agnidhra, collecting 
a portion of the water that had run over the Emperor’s person, poured a 
portion of it on the fire in the name of Bndra. 

A chariot was next brought into the sacrificial hall, and to it three 
horses wei'e yoked, and two charioteers were made to take their places 
on its two sides. The White Yajnsh recommends four horses. The Em- 
peror, having taken his seat, ordered the charioteers to proceed, and they 
whipped the horses, and drove them on until the vehicle was brought in 
front of a herd of cattle, when the Emperor touched the foremost cow 
with the top of his bow, the operation being emblematic of a successful 
cattle -Hf ting raid. The vehicle was then tmmed and brought back to its 
place near the altar, when the Adhvaryu offered four oblations to the fire, 
in the names of Agni, Soma, Maruts and Indra, and the Emperor, while 
descending from his chariot, recited a mantra, saving, Him who is the 
pure soul, (Haiisa), Him, who is the pervader of the ether, Him, who 
presides as the Hota at the altar, Him who is the long-travelled guest, 
Him, who, born of water, reigns in every human form, Him who enlivens 
all animals, Him who controls the seasons, Him who sustains the mountains, 
Him, the all-pervading and the mighty one, I adore.” Having descended 
from the car, he touched the two Batamdnas which had been previously 
attached to the two wheels of -She vehicle. 
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A proper throne witli a leather cushion was next prepared, and the 
Emperor, having taken his seat thereon, received the homage of his gnests. 
The first person to approach him was the Adhvaryn, who, touching his hreast, 
said, If yon desire to govern an empire, jndge impartially between the 
great and the small ; direct your entire attention to promote the prosperity 
of all ; and exert your utmost to prevent all misadventure.” 

The Brahma or High Priest next appeared before him and the follow- 
ing conversation passed between them. 

The Emperor. Brahman.” 

Brahma. “ Thou art all-glorious. Thy behests can never be overruled. 
Thou art the asylum of the people, and therefore (as great as) Savita.” 

Emperor ‘^ Brahman.” 

Brahma. Thou art all-glorious. Thy might is infallible. Thou art 
the asylum of the people, and therefore (as great as) Yaruna.” 

Emperor “ Brahman.” 

Brahma. “ Thou art all-glorious and the owner of every kind of wealth. 
Thou art the preserver of the peace of the country, and therefore Indra.” 

Emperor “ Brahman.” 

Brahma. Thou art all-glorious, the adored of all to whom thou art 
kind, and the cause of weeping to the women of your enemies, and there- 
fore Eudra.” 

Emperor “ Brahman.” 

Brahma. Thou art all glorious, therefore like unto Brahma.” 

The Purohit was next commanded to approach, and he handed the Em- 
peror a sacrificial knife. This knife was made of hard wood, and in 
shape like a scymitar. With the point of this instrument, the Emperor 
had to di^aw on the ground a dice-board, and, offer thereon four oblations 
with butter to Agni. This done, the Adhvaryu handed over to him five 
dice, shaped like couris, made of gold, and these he cast on the board, 
saying, “ 0 Ye dice which have been taken np after the offering of due 
oblations, do ye, mixing with the fierce rays of the sun, grant me supremacy 
among kings.” If the dice when cast showed the full number on the upper 
surface, the augury was believed to be satisfactory. 

After this augury the allies, tributaries, vassals and other guests offered 
their congratulations and homage ; hut as this was done without any 
mantra, no mention of it occurs in the ritual. 

Now followed a lite caEed Bamripa Ilavi, and it recpiirecl eight plat- 
tersfui of butter for Agni, frumenty for Sarasvati, and twelve plattersful. of 
butter for Savita, the offering to each divinity being accompanied by an 
ajppropriate fee. 

Next came the rite called Daiapega, Preparations for it were made 
previously, and they included the pimchase fnd expression of the juice of 
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tlie Soma vine, and the brewing of the same into beer. Immediately after tlie 
performance of the last named rite, a series of offerings were made to the 
fire A^itli this beer, and then a cnpfnl of it was offered to the Emperor, who 
quaffed it after repeating a mantra. He then presented largesses to all the 
officiating priests, including two golden mirrors to the Adhvaryu, a golden 
necklace and his own outer garment to the Udgata, golden bracelets to the 
Hota, a horse to the Prastota and the Pritiharta, twelve heads of pregnant 
yoxing heifers to the Brahma, a barren cow to the Mitravaruna, a vigorous 
bull to the Brahmanachhansi, clothes to the Heshtri and Potri, a cart loaded 
with barley to the Achchhavaka, and a bullock to the Agnidhra. 

Next follow-ed certain offerings of butter, cimds and frumenty to Agni, 
Indra, Yisvedevah, Mitra, Yaruna, and Yrihaspati, and the sacrifice of a 
pregnant goat having well developed teats under the neck to Aditya, and 
that of a pregnant heifer to the Maruts. 

The last rite in this long list of ceremonies and sacrifices was called 
Baiutrdmani^ or the offering of rice spirit. Preparations for it were made 
from three days previously, when young di’ied dates (Jcrala)^ small round 
plums (vadari), and myrobalans (liaritahi) were brought, carefully cleaned, 
deprived of their stalks and calyces, and powdered, then three kinds of the 
fur — of the lion, the tiger and the wolf — were mixed with the powders, along 
with barley meal, yeast and tender blades of durba grass, and allowed to 
ferment in a large vessel of water. When the fermentation was comjffete, the 
liquor was strained and preserved for use. Afjer the performance of the 
rite named in the last preceding para., a browm goat and a bull vrere sacri- 
ficed, and offerings were made wdth this liquor, as also wuth butter and fru- 
menty, and the ceremony was closed by the EmjDeror quaffing a gobletful of 
the exhilarating liquor. 

The rituals given in the Black and the White Yajush thus limit the 
Abhisheka to one sprinkling and one bathing ; but the Aitareya Brahmaiia of 
the Eig Yeda recommends three kinds of batliing : 1st, called AhhisheJca for 
kings ; 2nd, FurndhhisheJca for superior kings, and 3rd, MahdhhisheJm for 
emperors. Its details are different, but from the mantras given, the second 
bathing appears to correspond to a great extent with the ritual above given. 
The object of the third is thus described : The priest wffio, with this know- 
edge (about the Ilahdhhesheha ceremony as described in a preceding part 
of the work) washes that a Kshatriya should conquer in all the various 
ways of conquest, to subjugate all people, and that he should attain to 
leadership, precedence and supremacy over all kings, and attain everywhere and 
at all times to universal sovereignty, enjoyment (of iDleasures), independence, 
distinguished distinction as a king, the fulfilment of the highest desires, 
the position of a king, of a great king, and supreme mastership, that he might 
cross (with his arms) the uni^rse, and become the ruler of the whole earth 
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during all his life, which may last for an infinitely long time, that lie might 
be the sole king of the earth up to its shores bordering on the ocean ; such 
a priest should inaugurate the Kshatriya with India’s great inaugimation 
ceremony. ’ ’ Such a blessing, however was not easily granted. Before grant- 
ing it, the priest was required to demand from the king the following in the 
form of an oath Whatever pious works thou mightest have done during the 
time which may elapse from the day of thy birth to the day of thy death, all 
these together with thy position, thy good deeds, thy life, thy children, I 
would wrest from thee shouldst thou do me any harm.” t 

The utensils required for the ceremony were very much the same as 
noticed before, but the fluid for the bathing instead of including eighteen 
kinds of water and other substances, comprised only four kinds of fruit 
powdered, curds, honey, clarified butter and rain-water fallen during sun- 
shine, all mixed in a bucket of IJdumbara wood. The mixture was too 
repulsive to be poured over the head, and so it was used only for sprinkling 
over the person of the king. The drinking of the Soma beer and spirituous 
liquor then followed, for the latter of which the following mantras are given ; 

Of what juice well-prepared beverage Indra drank with his associates, just 
the same, viz. king Soma, I drink here with my mind being devoted to him.” 
‘‘To thee who growest like a bullock (Indra) by drinking Soma, I send off 
(the Soma juice) which was squeezed to drink it ; may it satiate thee and 
make thee well drunk.” f 

The effect of the driqking is thus deseribed by the author of the Brah- 
mana: “The drinking of spirituous liquor, or Soma, or the enjo 3 nnent 
of some other exquisite food, affects the body of the Kshatriya who is 
inaugurated by means of Indra’ s great inauguration ceremony, just as 
pleasantly and agreeably till it falls down, as the son feels such an excess 
of joy when embracing his father, or the wife when embracing her husband, 
as to lose all self-command.” § 

It is no where stated whether the whole or only a part of the cere- 
monies above described was observed by Yudhishthira. Each school of 
Vedic priests having had their own separate system of ritual, it is to be 
presumed that Yudhishthira must have followed one of them, and conse- 
quently omitted some details. It is not known to which school his family 
priest Bhaumya belonged, but the school of the client must have been the 
same as that of the j)riest. 


* Hang’s Translation, p. 519. f Loo. cit. f Ibid., p. 522. § Ibid., p. o23. 
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ii BHAN, B'^jpdts, 303 
Abliishelsiha, or rito of batMng the Empe- 
ror, 390 

Achin, supplies sulphur, 70 
ddhanai or Mt for horses, 388 
agni-mter, a Sanskrit fire-arm, 44, 45 
Ahirs, in Audh, 302 
Alimad Shah Bahmani, coin of, 296 
Ahmad Shah, ruler of Skardu, 119 
Aibak, liuth-uddm, 334 
Aish, a frontier village in Gilgit, 136 
Aitareya Brahmana, mentions human 
sacrifices, 118 
dlcaras, modes of birth, 9w. 

Akhar, coin of, 292 

Allahabdd, the ancient YaranaTrata, 371 
Alor, battle of, 39 
Amba, vrife of Eudra, 389 
Americans, human sacrifices of, 84, 86 
Amethia, a clan in Audh, 302 
Aiiiimiti, divinity of fertility, 387 
dpamdrga (Acherantes aspra), 389 
argJigay 378 

Aniiya, or Bardu, a dialect, 141 
Arrian, says that Indians were not ac- 
quainted with the use of the bit for 
horses, 388 

Artemis, the Indian Kali, 82 
artillery, introduction of, in Europe and 
Asia, 54, 55, 60 
Asiatic Fire weapons, 30 
Astor Valley, 119 

a.^h'amed]ia^ or horse sacrifice, required a 
human sacrifice, 111 
Audh, Bhars of, 297 ; races of, 300 
Avudliya, 2, 24 ; coins found at, 297, 298, 
"299 ' , ^ 

Azro Shamsher, a mountain god, 129 
Aztecs, their human sacrifices, 85 
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Babae, artillery of, 57 

Bahliru-vahana, a city of Hanipura, 47 
Bacola (Bakla), 72 

Bahadur Shah, of Dihli, coin of, 294 ; — of 
Bengal, coin of, 295 
Bais, of Baiswara, 301 
Baida (Bacola), 72, 76 
Baku, on the Ca spian, 4 2?z. 

Bal and Bal, Bhar chiefs, 303 
ballistcmus, 56 

baloshkd, or pot-stone, found in Gilgit, 134 
hamboo, used for .conducting infiammable 
air, 43 ; etymology of — , 44 
Bamidn, siege of, 35 
Banaras, Bhars of, 297 
Banaiidha, 305 

Bandelgot, a clan in Audh, 302 

Banke Bihari Temple, at Brindaban, 312 

Barbuni valley, 122 

Barjm*, in Gilgit, 135 

Bamawah, west of Mirath, 371, postscript, 

barter, in Wakhaii, 233 

bdi'ud^ or gunpowder, 37;^. 

Bashgali, or Kafir country, 125 
Basors, or sweepers, in Hamirpur, 280 
Bedar Bakht, of Dihli, 294; coin ofj 293 
Bengal, Muhammadan coins of, 291 
Benett, W. 0. Mr., his Tiews on the 
Audh Bhars, 306 

Beveridge, H., on « Were the Sundarbans 
inliabited in ancient times 71 
Bhakt-Mala, 312, 313 
Bhalesaltan, a clan in Audh, 302, 306 
bJmrddis^ Qv Bhar-abadis, 305 
Bhars, 281, 297 ; parganahs and towns 
named after them, 303 ; the same as 
Ahirs, 303 
Bharudi Bais, 307 
Bharwara, 303 
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BMtmr, 33, 34 
Bhumiya, 305 

Biliari Ji Temple, at Brindaban, 312 v 
bitumen, 42;?. 
homhanla^ etjmaology of, 44 
3o 8 gnimiiens^ or yak, 271 
Botl, a general name for the people of 
Astor, Gilgit, &c., 128 
Brahmanism, its relation to Buddhism, 304, 
382, 386 
Brindtlban, 312 
brooch, as -worn in Gilgit, 137 
Buhbnr, in Gilgit, 135 
Buddhism, its relation to Brahmanism, 
304,382,386 
Bundelas, 280 

Bundelkhand, popular songs of, 279 
Bunji, 120, 121 
Burma, petroleum of, 61 

Ganna, cane, whence ^ cannon', 44 
Carnegy, j\Ir. P., on the Bhars of Audh 
and Banaras, 297 
Caste songs, in Bundelkhand, 280 
Chachndmah^ quoted, 39 
Chakerkot, 121 

Chamargor, a clan in Audh, 302 
Chamunda, or Chandikd, a divinity, 113 
Chand, the poet, mentions fire-arms, 46 
Chaud Khan, of the Sundarban, 76 
Chandecan, in the Sundarban, identified, 
74, 75 

Chandradi'p Bajas, 72 
charms, or tdm'z, as used in Gilgit, 137 
Chaturmasya, a sacrifice, 386 ; is the pro- 
totype of the Christian Lent, 387 
chMndj a kind of poem, lOw. 

Chilas, 120 
Chitral, 125 

Chinese, use naphtha for warming and 
lighting, 43 ; not the invontors of gun- 
powder, 63 
Chitrakut, 2 

clans, Hindu, in Audh, 302 
Coins of Bihli, Malwah, Bengal, Kulharga, 
and Kashmir, 291 ; of Kadphisis and 
Kanerko, 297 

comxilcxion, of Gilgitfs, 131 
Constantinople, siege of, 39 
crocodiles, legends regarding them, 50 
Oupressus torulom^ 207 

DaJIPOKEH, in Gilgit, 133 
Dal, a Bhar chief, 303 
Balmau, 303 
jDandaka forest, 18«. 

Bards, of the Hindu Kush, 140, 141 
Basapeya, a rite, 396 
Basyus, 299, 300 


Belmeriek, Mr. J. G., Second List of Bare 
Muhammadan coins, 291 
mortar, 59 

deg-i-ghdziy QTLQ of Babar's guns, 58 
Bevasuva a rite, 390 
Bhdmis, a sect, 23,?2. 

Bharkar, a clan in Audh, 302 
Bhumghat, in the 24-Parga,nahs, 75 
dialects of Hindi, in Bundelkhand, 282 
Bihli, coins of, emperors* of, 291 ; captured 
by the Muhammadans in 589H., 327 ; 
Imperial assemblage held at, three thou- 
sand years ago, 368 
Bikhaniya, a rite, 390 
Binafpur, whether the ancient Virata, 
372 ^^. ' 

dogs, wild, 269 

Bogras, or Kashmir troops, 119, 120 
Boms, or sweeper, in Banaras, 280 
donkeys, in Gilgit, 138 
Borah Pass, 125w. 
drunkenness, in Gilgit, 135 
Buhari Mount, in Gilgit, 123 
Bumars, or sweepers, in Hamirpur, 280 
Bumrot, near the upper Indus, 121 
Burga Piijii, ritual of, 114, 117 

EpPIGIES, substituted for lining men 
in sacrifices, 116 

Egyptians, sacrifice human beings, 83 
elephants, frightened by Greek fire, 40 
elm tree, 212 
JEqims hemiomts^ IQq 
fita, district of, 281 

Feu grdgoU, or Greek fire, meaning of 

mri, 

Eire weapons, early Asiatic, 30 
Jiringi^ or artillery, 65, 66 
Piriiz Shah (III), coin of) 291 
floods of the Indus, 136;^. 


\:XAOKUOH,in Gilgit, 128 
gdvWmlca^ or wild paddy, offered to Eu- 
dra, 389 

genealogies, of Hindu chiefs, how fabri- 
cated, 306 

Geography, of the Mahabharata, 375 
Ghalchah, a general term for the x^eople 
about the headwaters of the Oxus, 
139; — languages, 139 
Gilgit Valley, trip to, by Capt, Marsh, 119 
Gitch, in Gilgit, 133 
goUanddzy^^ 

Golapur, Port of, in Gilgit, 132 
grains, of Gilgit, 124, 134 
Grefe fire, 31 ; how quenched, 35 
Growse, P, S,, specimen translation of 
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Tulsi Das’fc? Eaiiiayanaj X ; on Hari Das 
of Brindaban, 312 
Gnlmutti, in Gilgit, 135 
gim-pcYv-dcr, 32, 37, 40 ; inventor of, 63, 
69; in Gilgit, 137 
guns, v'ben iirst used, 56,57 
Gurgial, Cliitral, 126 
Gui’tam Kiian, ruler of Gilgit, 126 

HAMfEPU'E District, popular soags 
of, 278 

hamimdn-natnli., a dre-missile, 46 
Haramusli Mount, in Gilgit, 123 
Hari Dus, of Biindalrin, 312 
Hastinapura, 371, 372 
Hayward, Mr., murdered, 124 
Hindi, language, 2 ; ■ — poetry, 12w. ; dia- 
lects in Bniidelldiand, 282 
Hinduism, a missionary religion, 303 ; 
morality oi^ 352 

horse, wiietber used by Indians with or 
without a bit, 388 
lio^Uing^ or fh'e wells of China, 43 
Human Sacrifices in Ancient India, 76; 

in other countries, 79, 80, 81 
Hiinzil, in Gilgit, 130, 131 
Hnsain Shah, of Bengal, 295 
Hushang Shah Ghori', coin of, 2 95 


IBEAHm Shah Sfir, coin of, 292 
igneous projectiles, 30 
Indi'a, kills Tritra, 3S8 
Indra-turya, a rite, 389 
Indraprastha, 371 
Indus, crocodiles in the, 50 

jAHAHGrB, coins of, 292 
Jaitpui’, in Hamirpiir, 280 
Jalalpur, in Hamirpiir, 281 
Japoke, in Gilgit, 133 
Jarasandlia, of Magadha, 372 
Jessore, in 1599 A.D., 73, 75 
elesnit missions in Bengal, 73 
Jews, human sacrifices of, 83 
Jngrote, in Gilgit, 122 
jmteroy or village headman, 123 
Jutial, in Gilgit, 124 
Jwala-Mukhi and Kangj'a, 42«, 

KaLANDAE Shill, 285 

Kalidasa, his niGrality, 352 
Kalika Purana, mentions human sacrifices, 
113, 

Kanauj, 19??. ; the old Panchdia, 371 
Kangra and Jwala-i\Iukhi, 42??. 

Kanpiiria, a clan in Aiidh, 302 


Mnwm\ or haliawji^ pairs of baskets, 286??. 

Ivarambar valley, in Gilgit, 136 

Karamnasa,- 7r 3 

Karar, near Jliansi, 280 

Kashmir, Muhamiiuidan coins of, 291 

khalina, the same as ddhchta, rp v. 

Khangars, a caste in Hamhpuir, 280 

Khaiizada Bajputs, 304 

Kliawak Ihiss, 146 

Khojand, siege of, 35 

Khiisran Shah, of Dilili, coin of, 291 

Kirah Fiirii, in Chitral, 126 

Kishkinda, in the Dakhin, 374 

Kochua, in Baqirganj, 72 

Kols, in Hamii’piir, 281 

Krishna worship) in Brindaban, 312 

Kulbarga, Muhammadan coins of, 291 

Kutb-uddm Aibak, 334 

LaBKP KHAK, a Portuguese engineer, 
65 ■ ^ ^ ;■ 

Legends, of Gilgit, 129 — regarding croco- 
(Bles, 50 

Lent, its Vedic prototype, 387 
Lodhis, a caste in Hamirpur, 281,289, 

J^IaCLAGAN, Major-General, K* E., 
on early Asiatic Fire- weapons, 30 
Magadlia, 8 

maghrihi, war engines, 65 
Mahabharata, the geography of the, 375 ; 
morality' of 377 ; civilization described 
in—-, 384, 385 
Mahabhisheka, a rite, 369 
muhd-ndtuk, a fire missile, 46 
maJtdgantra, or war engine, 45 
Mahisamite (Mysore ?), 374 
Mahmud Shah, Khilji, coin of, 295 ; — Bah- 
mam, coin of, 296 

nom-cU’-plume of a daughter of 
Aurangzib, 308 
malleoUts^ or firo-arrows, 30 
Malwah, Muhammadan coins of, 291 
mdlya-cdiandcma 378 
Mandar Hill, 7??* 

Manes, feast for the pacification of the, 389 
Mcmiparhai hill, in Ayuidhya, 298 
Manipura, 47 

Marsh, Capt. H. 0., Description of a trip 
to the Gilgit Yalley, 119 
Marnts, and Indra, 388 
Mathura, 372 

Maudha, in Hamirpur, 279, 281 
Mazena Pass, 119?? . 

Mecca, burnt by Hajjaj, 38, 53 
or mnsket, 66 
Minjan, 272 

Minnor, in Gilgit, 123, 129 
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Mir Wall, tlie mm’clerer of Hayward, 125 
missions, Jesuit, in Bengal, 73 
morality, of the Mahabliarata, 375 j of 
■ Kalidasa, 352 

Muhammad 'AH Shah, of Kashmir, coin 
of, 296 

Muhammad Bahhtyar Khilji, conqueror 
of Bengal, 331 

Miihainmad-hin-Firuz Shah, coin of, 291 
Muhammad-bin-Tughluq, coin of, 291 
Muhammad-bin- Kasim, the conqueror of 
Sindh, thus called in all native histories, 
342, 343 

Muhammad Yusuf Shah, of Kashmir, coin 
of, 296 

Muhammadans, adojit certain Hindu cus*. 

toms, 379, 382 
Muhiyy-ul-Mmat, 293 
mumidif 5ln, 

NabHA jr, author of the Bhakt-Mala, 
312 

naffdf, or fire-tuhe, 39 

Waj-UancUz^ 56 

Kafur, in Gilgit, 124 

Nagesar Nath Mahadoo, 299 

Kamuchi Asura, killed by Indra, 390, 394 

Handa Bardhan, Eaja of Magadh, 298 

naphtha, used for missiles, 31 

mrahali, or human sacrifice, 113 

Niladar Pass, in Gilgit, 122 

Nirrxti, a cli\inity, 387 

Oil WELLS, in China and America, 
43, 43w.j oO 

ornaments, gold and silver, 283 
Oti’dr, siege of, 33 
otters, in Gilgit, IZon, 

Padta, srs' 

Panehala, or Kanauj, 371 
Fauchedhmiya, a rite, 389 
Pandu, moaning of the word, 370^^# 
Panipat, battle of (Babar), 65 
Pan wan', in Hamu'jmr, 279, 281 
Panyal, in Gilgit, 131, 136 
passes, in the Himalayas, 119, 119n,f 122, 
125?^., 146 

Payach, temple of, in Kashmir, 64 
Persian wheel, in Bmidelkhand, 289?z, 
petroleum, 31 

Pimenta, a Jesuit traveller, 73 
Piyadasi, the opponent of Hinduism, 382 
polygamy, among ancient Hindus, 359 
popular songs, of Bundelkhand, 279 
pork, eaten by Rajputs and Eajbhars, 305 
franNath, founder of the Dhami sect, 23^, 


Prannath Pandit, on the Morals of Kali- 
dasa, 352 

Pratapaditya, Raja, 74 
precedence among Indian princes, 370 
Pulwars, a elan in Audh, 302 
Puranas, recognise human sacrifices, 118 
punishmnedhaf or human sacrifices, 102, 
103,118 

HaJASI/YA, the great sacrifice of the 
Pandavas, 368, 382, 385 
Eajbhars, 305 

Eajendralala Mitra, on Human Sacrifices 
in Ancient India, 76; an Imperial assem- 
blage at Delhi, three thousand years 
ago, 368 

Bajputs, of Audh, 301 
Bakiposhi, in Gilgit, 123 
Bamas, the three, 15 
Bamajmna of Tulsi Das, 1, of Valmfki, 1 
Mdm-charit-mdnas^ title of the Hindi Ba- 
mayana, 2, 2o». 

Bangpur, whether the ancient Yirata, B72n 
Bantanhhor, fort of, 65 
raSf the nine styles, 26??. 

Bath, in Hami'rpur, 281 
Batninam Havi, a rite, 390 
Baverty, H. G. Major, Beply to Contri- 
butions to Bengal History, No. Ill, 
325 ; his views on the Persian Izdfat 
and other points of Persian Grammar, 
336, 341 

Budra, and his wife Amba, 389 

Sacrifices, human, in Ancient In- 
dia, 76 

Sahet-Mahet, a centre of Buddhism, 297 

Sakamedha Parva, 388 

Sakewan, in Gilgit, 123 

sdlafrdm^B15 

salt, of Bengal, 71 

Sanglich, dialect of, 272 

Sanhita, mentions human sacrifices, 89, 90 

Bansripa Havi, rite, 396 

SarikoH language, 139, 158 

sataffhni^ a fire-arm, 45 

Sautramani, a rite, 396 

scorpions, used as missiles, 53 

seasons, six Hindu, 28w. 

Shah Jahan II, coin of, 293 
Shaw, IMr. B. B., on the Ghalchah lan- 
guages (Waklii and BarikoH), 139 
Sheothur Pass, in Astor, 119 
Shere, in Gilgit, 133 
Sher Kira, in Gilgit, 132 
Sherote, in Gilgit, 131, 132 
shet-aghniy a fire-arm, 44 
Shighnan, language of, 272 
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Bliins, a liimalayaa triljcv 121? 12S 
B}\M)adut, Kaja, 128 

Bindh, conquered by Muhammad, son of 
Kasim, 342, 343 ■ 

Bingdas, a moinitain in Gilgit, 135 
Biiigul, in Gilgit, 133, 134 
Bisupal, king of Chcdi, 379 
Biyahposh Kafirs, 146 
Bmith, Mr. Mncent A,, popular songs in 
Bundelkhand, 279 
..'Bondip, 71, .72 

songs, popular, of Bundelkhand, 279 
Boron, biidlixfiace of Tulsi jDas, 2 ; ety- 
mology f, 22«, 

Bin BwamioIIari Das, 312 
Bdkhargra nia, or Sukliarkhet^ i, e» Soroiij 
22, 22;^. 

sulphur, from Acliin, 70 
B'uiiahsepha, mentioned in the Banhita as 
sacrifieed, 89 
Bunusnya, a rite, 389 
Bundarbans, 'whether inhabited formerly, 
■7b,":' 

Bj'e Eiver, 121 
Byrens, 81 


XAJIK, or Iranian, 139, 140 
Tansen, Akbar’s chief singer, 310 
Tantras, enjoin human sacrifices, 118 
Tatial, a part of Ghitral, 125 
ta\c{z, or charms, as used in Gilgit, 137 
‘ Ter Sehelling,’ wreck of, 72 
Tilokchand, founder of the Bais elan, 301, 
302, 306 

Timm*, his mode of warfare, 32 
Tryambaka Purodasa, a feast for the 
manes, 389 

tubes, used for throwing Greek fire, 40 
.Tills! 'Das,. 1 


IbfclSHNAVAS, S12, 824 h. 

Yaisvadeva Parva, 387 
Varanavrata (modern Allahabad), 371 ; or 
rather Bamawa, -west of Mii'ath, 371? 
postscripts 

Yaruiia«.praghasa Parva, 388 
Yedas, mention human sacrifices, 89 
Vernacular literature, desi)ised by Fau- 
lts, ■2 : ■ 

vinegar, quenches Greek fire, 35 
vintage, in Gilgit, 124, 134 
Virata, whether the modera Eangp-uS^ 
and Dinajxmr, 372/^. 

Vritra, killed by Indra, 388 


f V AKIir, language of Wakhan, 139 
Wassd, or autiinuial rite, 387 
weights and ineasiu'es, in "Wakhan, 268 
Whalley, P., translations from the Diwaii 
of Makhfi, 308 

'Wheeler, Mr., his ideas on the Delhi as-« 
semblage, 382 

YADy^AS, hold Mathm4, 372 
Yagistan, or Independent {^dgz) country 
on the Upper Indus, 122, 126, 138 
Yak, or Bos grxumiem^ 271 
Y^arkand, 233 

Yai'kun, a range of the Hindukush, 126 
Yaspur Kun, in Gilgit, 130 
Yassin, 124, 125 

Yeshkun, a mixed race in Gilgit, 128 
Yudhishthira, 360 ; his DihH assemblage, 
378 

Zl'B-XJN‘NISA BEGAM, 308 
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